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ixxiuv  TTf^i  Tw»  ^KXiuy  xa»  u^ixuv,  O  EIT,  xat  ATTH  H  AAH0E1A. 

Plato,  in  Critonc,  §  8.  - 

The  pnme  object  of  our  consuieration  is,  not  the  sufTrage  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  but  tliat  of  the  one  Great  Judge  of  right  and  vrong,  that  of  Truth 
itself! 


Art.  I.  yfn  ylcconnt  of  the  lufe  and  JVritin^s  of  James  Beattie,  /,/».  7), 
late  Professor  of  I\Ioral  Philosophy  and  Logic,  in  the  Marisched  College 
and  University  of  Aberdeen ;  including  many  of  his  Original  Lett(*rs. 
Hy  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  Bart.  2*vols.  pp.  850.  4to. 
21.  12s.  Gd.  extra  bds.  royal,  51.  5s.  Longman  and  Co.  1800’. 

\yilKNa  man  of  bumble  condition  and  education,  who  has 
cultivated  literature  under  the  pressure  of  many  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  perhaps  distresses,  cojnes  before  the  public  with 
a  work  which  has  cost  him  great  labour,  costs  the  purchaser 
but  a  moderalt*  price,  and  communicates  very  necessary,  or  at 
least  very  useful  and  seasonable  informUtion,  he  may  justly 
claim  for  the  faults  of  his  book,  the  very  last  degree  of  for¬ 
bearance,  which  criticism  can  exercise,  without  surrendering 
its  essential  laws.  Hut  when  a  man  of  fortune,  who  had  a  liberal 
education,  who  has  been  intimate  with  many  of  rite  most  distin¬ 
guished  individuals,  both  in  literature  and  rank,  for  forty  years, 
who  would  imiignantly  disowni  any  wish  to  raise  money  on 
the  grave  of  his  friend,  who  knows  that  an  ample  memoir  of  that 
frieml  has  already  b(*en  given  to  the  p»d)lie,  ami  who  adopts 
the  easiest  of  all  possil>le  modes  of  making  up  volumes,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  splendid  work,  he  will  naturally  disdain  to  be  under 
any  obligation  to  the  clemency  of  critics.  W'e  shall  therefore 
letd  perfeetiv  at  liberty  to  express  our  lionest  opinion  on 
VuL.  111.  "  ii 
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those  volumes;  aiul  laving  out  of  tlio  question  all  the  excellences 
which  the  autlior  tloiilnless  possesses,  we  shall  consider  him 
simply  hi  the  character  which  lie  has  assumed  in  appearing 
before  the  puhlie. 

We  cannot  lint  earnestly  wish  that  tlie  present  epidemical 
disease  in  literature,  the  custom  ot  making  very  large  books 
about  individuals,  inav  in  due  time  lind,  like  other  diseases, 
some  limit  to  its  prevalence,  and  at  length  di*clim*  and  disap¬ 
pear.  W  hat  is  to  bectnne  of  readers,  if  the  exit  of  every  man 
of  some  litenrv  eminence  is  thus  to  he  lollowed  hy  a  hmg 
array  of  pnlilieations,  beginning  with  dnotleeimos,  extending 
into  octavos,  and  expanded  at  last  into  a  battalion  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  quartos  ?  Tliis  is  reviving  to  some  purpose  the  'riichan 
method  of  attacking  in  the  form  of  a  wedge;  and  we  tio  hope 
the  curiosity,  diligence,  and  patience  of  readers  will  at  last  be 
completely  ])Ut  to  the  rout. 

^rhis  swelling  fungous  kind  of  liiography  contoinuls  all'  the 
right  proportions  in  which  tlie  claims  and  the  importance  of 
individuals  should  be  arranged,  and  exhibited  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  W  hen  a  private  person,  wliose  life  was  marked 
bv  few  strikinti  varieties,  is  thus  brought  forward  in  iwo^ 
voluiues  quarto,  while  many  an  individual  of  modern  times, 
W'lio  influenced  the  fate  of  nations,  has  been  confined  to  a 
sixtii  part  of  the  compass,  it  reminds  ns  too  mnch  of  that 
political  rule  of  proportion  by  which  Old  Sanim,  consisting 
of  one  house,  is  represented  by  two  illustrious  senators,  while 
many  very  populous  towns  are  not  represented  at  all.  If  a 
prciessor  of  a  college  is  to  lie  thus  magnificently  in  state,  what 
imist  he  done  for  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox  t  And 
still  more,  what  must  be  doiu^  after  the  exit  of  some  ]iersons 
who  an*  at  ])resenl  acting  their  part  in  human  affairs  ?  Idie 
Frcngh  Kncyclopedie  will  be,  in  point  of  bidk,  but  a  horn-hook 
in  comparison  of  the  stupendous  liost  of  folios,  wliich  must 
coHie  torth  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand  ; 
provided,  that  is  to  say,  that  sufficient  materials,  in  the  way  of 
paper,  ink,  &c.,  can  tiien  be  obtained  wherewithal  to  furnish 
otit  tliis  mighty  blazon  of  momimeiitai  history.  And  by  the 
way,  tlie  makers  ot  paper  will  do  well  to  take  the  hint  from 
us,  and  l*ave  their  waivliouses  ready  for  the  ev<  nt  which  will 
liappen  sooner  or  later  in  their  favour,  thotigh  to  the  eonfu- 
sion  and  dismay  of  the  most  conrageons  and  in(U*fatigal)le 
?'eii(J()s.  As  to  rnunevrsy  the  most  indnstrious  and  ineor- 
rnptible  ol  ;dl  tlu*  servants  of  tlie  ]mhlic,  thev  will  then  have 
the.  pica  ot  alwfilnte  lu’ccssity  for  resorting  to  the  practice  of 
wliicti  iliey  have  soim-times  been  most  imrigliteonsly  aeciised, 
that,  ot  reviewing  books  without  insiiecting  them. 
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The  method  of  constructing  largre  biographical  works  out 
of  an  assemblage  of  letters,  with  here  and  there  a  page  or 
paragraph  between,  for  the  purpose  of  connection  anu  expla¬ 
nation,  luis  plenty  of  plausible  recommendations.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  great  modesty  ;  the  compiler  makes  no  claims 
to  the  honours  of  authorship  ;  all  he  is  anxious  for,  is  to  dis¬ 
play,  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  merits,  talents,  and  pursuits 
of  Ids  friend.  Tiiat  friend  is  thus  made  to  present  himself  to 
ns  in  his  own  person,  and  his  familiar  correspondence  will 
disclose  to  us  the  internal  (jualities  of  the  man  incomparably 
better,  as  it  is  so  often  repeated  to  ns,  than  any  formal  developc- 
inent  of  a  biographer.  The  series  of  such  letters,  continued 
through  half  the  length  of  life,  or  more,  will  shew  the  gradual 
progress  atul  improvement  of  the  miiul.  If  some  of  them  are 
trivial  or  common,  in  subject  or  style,  even  the  smallest  things 
said  and  written  by  eminent  persons  have  their  value  ;  it  is 
])leasing  to  observe  how  great  minds  sometimes  unbend  ;  and 
consoling  to  see  in  how  many  rcsptxts  they  are  like  our¬ 
selves.  These,  are  recommendations  proper  to  be  mentioned 
to  the  public  ;  hut  there  are  others  of  which  the  biographer 
can  silently  take  the  advantage  to  himself,  beside  that  extreme 
facility  of  performance  winch  we  have  hinted  already.  One 
of  these  is  impunity.  There  is  little  to  be  attacked  in  such 
a  book,  except  what  its  autiior  has  7iot  written;  or  /le  is 
directly  censured  for  introducing  some  of  the  things  written 
by  the  person  who  is  tlie  subject  of  the  book,  the  partiality 
of  friendship  is  a  plea  always  at  liand,  and  a  feeling  always 
accounted  amiable.  Another  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  the 
biographer  to  introduce  himself  very  often,  and  without  the 
din  ct  form  of  egotism  ;  since  the  probability  is,  that  not  a  few 
of  the  letters  were  written  to  him,  and  contain  of  course,  many 
very  handsome  things.  His  modesty  professes  to  hesitate 
about  their  insertion;  but  yet  they  must  be  inserted,  because 
they  shew  in  so  striking  a  light,  the  kind  disposition  of  his 
friend. 

Such  luiudsome  things  we  have  no  doubt,  were  amply  de¬ 
served  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  and  even  tlujse  more  than  handsome 
thing  s,  which  he  informs  ns  he  has  omitted  in  printing  the 
letters.  The  indications  of  a  sincere  alfcciion  for  Dr.  Beattie, 
an*  very  conspicuous  ;  and  we  attribute*  it  to  a  real  partiality 
of  friendship,  that  he  has  made  this  work  much  larger  than  we 
think  can  be  of  service  to  the  instruction  of  the  public,  or  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  The  memory  of  that  triend  was  uii- 
questionahly  too  dear  to  him  to  have  permitted  the  insertion 
ot  one  1  ;‘tter  or  line,  which  he  did  not  sincerely  believe  would 
give  the  same  iiiqiression  of  the  writer,  wliich  Sir  William 
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himself  was  happv  to  cliorisli.  It  is  thorutorc  unfortunate, 
that  tilt*  reader  should  ferl,  at  the  cli^so  ot  the  hooh,  that  fie 
would  have  Ix'f'n  more,  ploascvl  with  both  Dr.  Ib*attie  and  his 
bioii THplicr,  if  it  had  eoiue  to  a  close  much  sooner. 

The  parts  wrilttm  hv  Sir  W.  Forhes,  are  in  a  style,  per¬ 
spicuous,  (.orrtTt,  and  (dassieal  ;  generally  ri*latiinjj  however 
to  pnrtieulars,  which  retjuire  no  !>reat  ellort  of  thou|Tht. 
Many  of  tliese.  pariiculars  are  most  imnoeessarily  introduced, 
and  hrad  into  tieiails  which  are  e.xtrenudy  tiresome,  not  ex¬ 
cepting;  even  the  anaivses  of  Dr.  lh‘attie.’s  writinj^s.  It  had 
snn*ly  been  enon«;h  to  have  stated  in  a  tew  sentene(!s,  the 
ohiects  of  his  several  performances,  and  theti,  it  t!ie  reader 
deemed  tlio^e  objects  of  importance,  he  would  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conMiltinc;  the  hooks  themselves.  The  note  s  contain 
a  iarn;c  assemblage  of  i)i(><j;rapliical  and  oonealoe;ical  records. 
When  a  new  a<Ujnainlance  of  Dr.  Ibwttie*  is  meniicmed,  it  is 
deemed  proyu*r  for  ns  to  he  informed  of  bis  parentap:e,  bis 
comuvtions,  bis  residence,  bis  <dbees,  liis  aeeomplisbments. 
In  several  instances  a  letter  of  little  interest  is  pn^ceded  by  a 
lom^ij  liistorv  of  still  less,  for  tfie  purpose  of  making;'  that  letter 
intellii;ible,  by  detailing  sonu!  transaction  to  wbicb  it  relates  ; 
ns  in  that  part  of  the  hook  referring  to  the  nniou  of  two 
eollejjes  in  .Aherdeivn.  Sir  \\’illiain  is  sidbeientlv  a  citizen  of 
ih(‘  world,  we  hav(!  no  doubt,  to  wish  his  l)ook  mav  he  read  itt 
each  part  of  the  king<iom  ;  whv  was  he  not  (mongh  a  eitizen 
of  tlic  world,  to  h(*  aware  how  small  a  t)ortion  (d'  the  kingdom 
can  leel  any  concern  in  tliis  pieet*  td*  liistorv  ?  If  he  thought 
all  these  iiialters  would  inagnifv  tfie  importance  of  his  prinei])al 
suhiect,  he.  is  so  far  mistaken,  tfiat  tlie  reader  is  tempted  to 
(jnarrel  with  that  subject,  on  account  of  this  crow'd  of  appon- 
tlages.  'The  reader  feels  in  this  ease,  just  as  Sir  William  would 
«lo,  it  some,  one  of  his  friends  of  high  rank,  whom  he  would  Ixi 
very  glail  to  receive  in  ati  easy  quiet  wav,  would  never  come  to 
visit  him  tin*  a  dzy  or  two,  without  bringing  also  a  large  troop 
<)l  tootmen,  postilHons,  cooks,  nurserv  maids,  and  or!u*r  in¬ 
habitants  ot  his  hons(‘,  kitchen,  and  stables.  W’'e  rc'ili  not 
sujipose  it  was  bis  lormal  purpose  to  makt*  a  very  large  book. 
Nor  could  it  l)e  bis  amhitiou  to  di.splav  writing  tcalcnts,  as  the 
subjects  w'ould  have,  been  unfortimatelv  seieeteil  for  such  a 
purpose ;  and  iiidei*d  wx*  <lo  jiof  accuse  iiim  (T  c.stentation  as 
au  autluu*.  Perhaps  it  is  no  great  vice  if  he  exhibits  a  little 
ot  it  as  a  man.  Hut  we  have.  lelt  *1  iic.*gre.c  of  surprize  that  he 
should  not  seem  to  he  awan*  of  the  inq.ressioit  which  uxudd  be 
made  on  the  minds  r)i  his  n^uders,  l)y  his  adding,  at  tlie  end 
of  almost  every  nou*  relating  tp  one  or  anotlu!!*  (li.stingnisiied 
pc'rsoiiagc  ot  Dr.  Heatlie's  acqnaintaiice,  “  And  I  also  liad  the 
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liooour  of  bis  frioiulsbip.”  This  occurs  so  often,  that  we 
have  felt  that  kimi  of  ivritution,  which  is  when  a  man, 

tliat  wc  wish  to  respect,  is  for  the  tentli  or  twenricth  time  doing 


or  repeating  a  foolish  thin‘^'  in  v.i\ler  to  intiinaic  his  importance. 
We  persuade  ourselves  that  this  feeling  arises  fi't)m  our  riglit 
]>erception  of  what  would  liave  pr(‘served  Sir  William’s  dig¬ 
nity  ;  perliaps  however  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  feeling 


springs  from  envy  of  liis  high  fortune,  for  w'e  doubt  if  we  were 
ever  summoned  to  wait  on  a  man  of  such  extensive  and  illus¬ 


trious  connections  before. 


Previously  to  the  insertion  of  anv  of  Dr.  Picattie’s  letters,  a 
succinct  account  is  given  of  his  life,  from  Ids  hirth,  of  humble, 
but  very  rcspectalde  parenis,  till  bis  twenlv-fiftb  year,  when 
he  was  aj'pointed  professor  of  moral  pfiilosophv  and  logic, 
in  Mwischal  college,  after  having  passed  through  tlie  orfices 
of  parish -clerk  and  school-master  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hi< 
nati\e  place,  and  assistant  in  a  rcNpcctable  school  in  Ahcrdeeii, 
'i’hl',  rapid  advancement,  by  means  of  iuerit  alone,  is  in  itself 
sudicieni  to  evince  botli  nnconnrion  al)ility  and  industry.  W'c 
are  informed  that  the.  passion  and  the  talent  for  poetry  were 
very  early  awakened  in  bis  mind,  and  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  a 
friend,  in  a  later  period  of  his  life,  be  acknowledges  that  his 
■Minstrel  is  substantially  a  description  of  what  had  been  his  own 
mental  character  in  his  yonili.  A  prematurity  of  faculties 
:ipp;‘ars  conspicuous  through  the  whole  course  of  his  earlier 
life,  and  when  he  was  fixed  at  Aherdeen,  tfiose  faculties  were 
('xteiulcd  to  the  utmost,  in  the  society  of  a  number  of  distiii- 
guislied  men,  such  as  ('ampbell,  lleid,  (h^rard,  Gregory,  and 
many  others,  with  whom  he  familiarly  associated,  and  from 
that  time  maintained  an  intimate  friendship  as  long  as  the 
respective  parties  lived.  An  entiTtaining  account  is  given  of 
th  t;se  literary  friends  forming  themselves  into  a  society  for 
jihdosopliical  discussion,  to  wliich  the  common  people  gave 
tile  denomination  of  tlie  Wise  Club,  in  wliieli  the  brst  ideas 
Nvere  starU’d  of  some  of  those  theories  whicli  were  afterward*^ 
unfolded  at  large,  in  books  that  have  obtained  a  high  rank  in 
the  philosophic  school.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  the 
ri  ieiidship  among  these  scholars  and  jihiloso^ihers  was  very 
cordial,  aiul  not  withered  by  that  envy  and  jealousy  wiiich 
the  philosophic  character  has  often  enough  failed  to  preclude, 
wlien  rival  talents  have  created  a  comparison  and  balance  of 
reputation.  Dr.  Beattie  retained  liis  station  at  Aberdeen  all 
the  ie'>t  of  his  life,  which  was  diversified  only  by  bis  family 
coimeclions  and  cares,  bis  publications,  liis  friendships,  and 
bis  occasional  visits  to  London.  A  piece  of  information  is 
tlow  and  then  interposed  by  the  biograplier  ;  but  these  cir- 
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cumstanccs  are  c!)i  *fly  unfolded  in  Dr.  Beattie’s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Dr.  Blackiock,  Sir  W.  Forltes,  ^Tl•.  Arhuthnot, 
Mr>J  Monta;xne,  the  Bislioo  ot  London,  the  Dutchess  ot 
Gordon,  and  several  other  friends. 

The  doctor  had  many'  valuable,  and  no  dor.ht  ndectionate 
fri^  nds,  l)ut  in  rej^aid  to  that  relation  which  Cvtnstitntes,  when 
happily  contracted,  the  tent  crest  kind  of  friendship,  lie  was 
an  ob|ect  for  the  di'cpcst  coinmiseration,  Irom  a  cause  which 
would  have  beclouded  the  sunshine,  of  any  man's  life,  even 
thongli  possessed  of  less  sensii)iiitv  than  Dr.  B*'attie. 

*  Throu  jhorit  th  whole  cou**se  of  his  life,  Dr.  Beattie  was  most  exem¬ 
plary  in  tiie  cii  of  the  relative  duties  of  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husbandf 

a  taihcr,  and  a  hiend.  Of  his  conduct  towards  lu’s  unhappy  wite,  it  is 
impossible*  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  hijrh  commendation.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  Ntrs.  Beattie  Ihai  the  misfortune  to  inherit  from  her 
mother,  tint  most  divadfiil  of  .dl  human  ills,  a  distempered  imagination, 
which,  in  a  very  few  years  after  their  marriage,  showed  itselt  in  caprices 
and  folly,  that  embittered  every  hour  of  his  life,  while  he  strove  at  first  to 
conceal  her  disorder  from  the  world,  and,  as  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
to  conceal  it  even  from  himself;  till  at  last,  from  wliim,  and  caprice,  and 
Tnel.incholy,  it  broke  out  into  downright  insanity,  which  rendered  her 
seclusion  trom  society  absolutely  necessary.  During  every  stage  of  her 
illness,  he  watched  and  cherished  her  wltli  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
care  ;  using  e\Try  means  at  first,  tliat  medicine  could  tioulsh,  for  her  reco¬ 
very,  and  afterwards,  when  hi‘r  condition  was  flvind  to  be  perfectly  hope¬ 
less,  procuring  for  her  every  accen**  'Cvlaiioif  and  condart  that  couKl  tend 
to  alleviate  her  suffc-rin  s.  O?  I’r.  i  Iasi  p.ut  of  Dr.  Beattie’s  conduct,  1 
an  fully  ;.l>ie  r)  ojed  b'.-ni  my  own  personal  knowledge;  as,  during 
several  VMrs,  1  l.ad  il.e  sole  chartre  of  her  end  her  concerns,  while  she 
resided  at  no  great  distance  from  Edinburgh.  She  still  survives  him  in 
the  same  melane’toly  condition.  When  I  reriect  on  the  many  sleepless 
nights  and  anxious  days,  which  he  exjx'ricnc.d  fro.n  Mrs.  Beattie’s 
malady,  and  think  of  the  unwearied  and  imrcmitted  atten  ion  he  paid  to 
her,  during  so  great  a  number  of  years,  in  that  sao  situation,  his  character 
is  exalted  in  my  mind  to  i  decree  which  may  be  ecjuallo  i,  but  1  am  sure 
never  t  an  be  excelled,  and  makes  the  fame  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 
l.idj  from  my  remembrance.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  btilk 

From  the  time  of  Beattie’s  eslablidiment  at  Aberdeen,  till 
within  a  few  years  of  the  end  r.l  !  is  life,  ii'jjcriotl  of  forty 
years,  he  prosecuted  stnclv  and  the  busii.ess  of  aiithorsliip  with 
indefatigahle  iiulustry  and  ardour.  And  in  passing  along  the 
series  of  letters,  our  admiration  is  r'‘peatediy  excited  by  the 
variety  of  attainments,  the  extc.it  of  accurate  rcailing,  ami  the 
quantity  of  composii ion,  for  wiiicli  be  was  able  to  rescue  time 
rnougli  from  his  piofe^sional  emplovnients,  wide  correspond¬ 
ence,  intercoms  *  with  society,  and  domestic  sorrows.  A  more 
instiuctive  example  is  not  often  displayed  of  what  resolute 
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application  may  accomplisb,  when  supported  by  a  very  warm 
interest  in  tlie  business  in  which  it  is  exerted.  Hut  at  the 
same  time  a  warm  passion  tor  literature,  especially  when  a 
man  writes,  as  well  as  reads,  is  apt  to  produce  a  species  of 
cxtraTagance,  wliich,  to  people  w'ho  are  not  in  tl)c  same  em¬ 
ployment,  appears  excessively  ludicrous.  A  cork-cutter,  or  a 
maker  of  nails,  or  pins,  or  pegs  for  shoes,  who  quietly  betakes 
himself  to  his  work  every  morning,  and  goes  soberly  through 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be.  first  surprized,  and  next 
diverted  to  laughter,  to  see  the  importance,  and  earnestness, 
and  solemnity,  put  on  by  an  author  and  a  poet,  while  occu¬ 
pied  about  the  making  of  a  line,  the  adjusting  of  a  syllable, 
the  changing  of  an  epithet,  the  measuring  of  dactyls,  or  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  paragrajih,  and  by  the  self- 
complacency,  the  air  of  high  aichievement,  and  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  scliolars,  when  he  has  performed  this  great  duty 
well.  Kven  the  detail  of  the  graver  and  more  plillosophic 
labours  of  w  riting  cannot  be  listened  to  long,  when  the  writers 
are  to  give  the  account  of  them,  without  the  loss  of  gravity  ; 
though  it  is  true  that  the  gravity  which  is  lost  in  laughing, 
nic^  be  quickly  resumed  for  censuring. 

The  letters  of  authors,  from  Pope’s  time,  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  inst»ice,  betray  them  to  this  ridicule  and  this  censure, 
'inhere  is  no  end  of  the  amplifications  ainl  repetitions  about 
my  book,  my  poems,  my  ode,  my  epigram,  my  translations, 
my  corrections,  my  new'  edition,  my  next  production  — I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  amend  the  harshness  of  the  te**th  or 
lifteeutii  line  ;  T  have  excluded  one  stanza,  and  insertcu  two; 
I  flatter  myself  that  the  objection  w  Inch  has  be(  n  made  to  it  by 
the  public  will  now  be  obviated  ;  I  have  been  particularly 
struck  w  ith  a  coincidence  between  a  passage  in  mv  essa> ,  and 

one  in  Mr. - ’s  treatise  ;  I  can  prove  that  mine  was  not 

borrowed  ;  I  have  written  twenty  pages  of  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  we  were  lately  conversing  upon  ;  you  know  I  do 
not  think  highly  of  my  owh  talents  ;  1  am  inclined  to  think 
this  will  be  a  decisive  performance  however;  my  last  work  is 
getting  much  into  vogue  as  1  am  intorined. — 1  hear  the  critics 
are  at  work ;  1  defy  them ;  your  approbation  would  sustain 
my  self-complacency,  if  they  W'cre  all  to  condemn  me; 

IVIr.  - is  very  angry,  but  I  think  he  will  not  attack  ; 

tlie  w  ork  lias  produced  a  great  sensation ;  I  am  told  that  D  *.  K. 
and  Bishop  K.,  and  Lord  O.  are  delighted  with  it  ;  1  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  La(  ly  H.,  who  pays  me  such  *^.onq>ii- 
nu  jts  as  I  will  not  repeat  to  you  ;  she  te.ls  mo  that  Mr.  J.  is 
wonderfully  pleased  and  is  very  anxious  to  see  me,  iiic.  &c. 

If  authors  may  be  allowed  to  expatiate  on  these  mutters, 
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aiul  in  tbis  manner,  in  tlicir  coinmnnicntions  witli  their  intimate 
litciary  friends,  the  letters  ought,  for  tiie  sake  ot  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  t!*e  writers,  to  be  conihied  to  those  frii*nds  alone. 
Should  there  be  anv  exception,  it  would  be  ;n  the  iiistance 
nlicre  some  important  principle  of  criticism  is  di/;eus'it‘d  in 
immediate  connection  with  any  articles  ot  the  autiior’s  ()wu 
performances,  so  that  his  remarks  respecting  Ins  compositions, 
sliali  become  instructive  lessons  on  the  art  oi  comj>ositiun  in 
gcip'ral.  Ihit  this  is  rarely  the  case  in  iliose  parts  ot  the; 
betters  before  ns,  which  are  occupied  witli  a  innltiliuie  ot 
minutia*  about  tlie  writer’s  ow  nstmiies.  therelore  think, 

that  manv  of  these  letters  convict  Sir  Forbes  ol  utterly 
nfistaking  the  proper  method  oi'  recalling  his  departed  Iriend, 
with  dignity,  into  tlie  public  consideratiojn 

The  lir>t  j)uljlication  of  Dr.  Ileatiie  was  a  volume  ol  pivc- 
nilc  poems,  in  a  new  edition  of  wliiclt  be  omitted  several 
nieces  which  his  biographer  regrets  to  lose ;  especially  a 
long  Ode  to  I\’a(*e,  whic'.i  is  insisted  iti  tlie  apjieudi.x  to  the 
present  work.  NVe  tlnnk  that  Dr.  I’eattie  sin  wed  more  <lis- 
cernment  in  wisliing  to  let  it  sink  in  oblivion,  than  Sir  Whlliam 
in  fishing  it  up  again.  'I'iie  term  I’iiaos  occurs  in  the  liri*t 
stanza,  and  wouiil  have  been  a  singularly  apjiroprlate  title  for 
the  whole  ode.  It  is  not  a  (f'.criplion  of  chaos,  bur  the  very 
thing  itself;  a  mass  of  ill-deiined  and  enormous  images;  a 
('oniusion  of  crude  element.s,  dashing,  rumbling,  how  ling,  and 
lighting  all  in  tlie  dark. 

The.  !\iin>trel  is  the  proiluction  of  a  maturor  age,  atul  will 
rdways  be  rea  I  with  dehght,  hy  ]K'r^ons  endow-ed  with  a  taste 
for  nature,  with  i  ni  i  -rno of  iVehng,  and  eliwated  imagi¬ 
nation.  'i'lu*  alievlLt'd  ih'fu  iency  of  i.-ciileul.  would  hardly 
apiH'cr  to  ns  a  tauli,  in  any  work  so  rich  in  reUneAl  sentiment 
aihl  heautifnl  desrri[)iion. 

An  ample  [>orii<)ii  of  the  first  volume  is  oceiijiicvi  with  the 
proivict,  tlu‘  co’npiclion,  liie  puiilication,  and  the  success,  of 
tlie  h>sa\  on  d  I’uth.  j'his  is  no  place  lor  an  examination  of 
tlie  prim  ipU*>  qf  tliut  eelebrateil  hook,  wiiich,  beyond  all 
«loul)t,wa;  written  wiiii  the  worthiest  intention,  and  was  of 
Cimsldei ah'le  use  at  the  time,  in  exposing  soim;  of  the  most 
ohv’ons  i-\travaganees  of  the  sceptical  jihilosopliy,  wiiicli  was 
carriei!  to  i!»e  very  limit  i>f  sense  hy  Mr.  Hume,  anti  pushed 
lieyond  it  i..to  tin*  most  ridieulous  folly,  by  some  of  bis  weak 
admirers  amt  wicked  fidlowers.  Tiie  book  w  ill  he  an  accepta¬ 
ble  vesting  niaee  to  those  who  livo  averse,  to  tile  labour 
nhstiaci  thinking,  and  an  asylum  to  tltose  who  are  terrified  by 
the  eonseipicuccs  sometimes  seen  to  restdl  from  attemj)ting  to 
prosecute  such  thinking  beyond  the  power  and  reach  oi'  the 
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}»!iman  fac-nlties.  Pur  we  camiot  expect  that  )>iiilosoplK'rs 
will  ever  bo  s;ui^tu*<l  with  this  doctrine  of  coiimion  souse. 
Tliev  will,  we  think  justly,  assert  tliat  there  is  Ui)  boundary 
which  can  fairiv  limit  and  close  tla*  iuvcsiiiraiio!]  of  truiii  on 
this  side  t lie  region  of  luetajihysics.  'Fhe  ultimate  principlet 
must  be  there,  w  nether  they  can  i)o  found  there  or  not  ;  and 
thither  the  in  vest! ‘Nation  wib  absolutely  go,  in  sj>ue  of  every 
(ontrivai\ce  to  suiisfy  and  determine  it  at  any  nearer  point. 
llt>w  far  it  sliail  go  into  that  world  of  abstraction,  before  its 
pro.tress  shall  Oe  stooped  by  luimility  or  despair,  wnil  dt'oend 
on  the  sirnihtth  of  i  merely  philosoj^hic  mind,  and  on  the 


di^cri'fiO/i  of  a  pious  one. 

'Tlie  amlior’s  expectations  of  the  success  of  his  h^ssav  were 
not  sano'ifnu*,  and  iherefoni  surprize  lieiejeencd  his  satisfaction 
when  it  was  receivtul,  if  manv  of  tiiese  irti  rs  do  not  exatyiie- 
ran*,  with  >uch  delight,  as  if  (’lirislianitv  anvl  true  pliilosophy 
liad  .b(‘im  w  ilting,  in  the  awful  crisis  (^f  evistence  or  extine- 
uon,  for  U'  •  p pearance.  It  seems  to  have  been  welcomed  like 
a  e  Mivoy  rf  provisions  in  a  famislfmg  ganison,  by  many  higli 
characters  i  '  cht  rt:li  and  state,  wliohc  exultation  would  really 
seiMu  to  betray  the  impression  which  their  talents  had  not 
])reventi;d  Mr.  Hume  frt>m  making  on  their  ft*ars.  The  most 
ihitt  ’ripg  ntte.uions  thickenctl  upon  l)r.  Beattie  within  the 
circle  of  his  ))cr>onal  actjuaintance  ;  and  he  received  fruai 
ling  land  manv  letters  abonndiitg  with  expressions  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  oiVers  of  friendship,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was 
induced  to  make  a  visit  to  l.onilon.  At  this  period  of  the 
history,  he  is  presi'uted  t<>  us  iii  a  dllVereut  point  of  view  from 
that  of  the  sc.liolar,  poet,  and  pliilosoplier.  We  arc  fairly 
told,  t'lough  vviHi  niiieii  care  to  (jualify  the  homeliness  of 
the  C()t)!’c.s>io!i,  tiiat  it  was  nredlul  to  Dr.  Ih’attie  to  aU^ 
^vhi(‘!l  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  l)c  sorry  that  philoso¬ 
phers,  including'  reviewers,  should  be  un<l«‘r  the  necessity  of 
doing.  'The  means  of  snbsisUniee  for  himself  a’nl  family 
w'ere  confined  to  the  small  stij)end  of  his  professorship,  and 
t!u*  emolument  that  might  accrue  from  his  publications;  of 
which  lie  received  a  comfortu!)le  sample  ami  assurance  in  the 
fifty  guimais  paiii  him  for  his  F.ssay  on  rruih,  which  had  only 
cost  Itim  the  labour  of  four  years,  llis  many  generous  and 
opulent  friends  in  Scotland  and  Kngland  were  aware  of  fiis 
circumstances,  and  sincerely  regretted  them.  A  comparative¬ 
ly  small  annual  sum  would  have  given  a  man  of  his  moderate 
wa’Us  and  habits,  the  feeling  of  inilependence  ;  and  a  strong 
and  coneuiTciu  seniimetit  of  anxiety  was  awakened,  in  the 


minds  of  a  greater  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  tlian  we 


can  charge 


our  memories  with,  to  find  out  any  means  of 
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obtaining  for  liini  tliis  advantage.  They  lamented  the  duty, 
inipobcd  on  them  l)y  their  higli  rank,  of  expending  so  many 
tlionsands  on  their  sjjlendid  establishments  and  their  hounds  ; 
uijilc  the  illustrious  defender  of  Truth,  and  their  dear  friend, 
was  in  dantier  of  something  borderiiig  on  iniligenec.  But  not- 
withstanding  these  unavoidable  necessities  of  their  own  condi¬ 
tion,  they  would  liavc  been  most  hap})y  to  have  made  some 
cd'ort  in  his  favour,  had  not  a  fatal  obstacle  stood  in  the  way. 
That  obstacle  was  delicaey  ;  it  Wiight  hurt  his  feelings  to  insi- 
Tuute  to  him  the  oder  of  any  thing  which  they  themselves  re- 
gardeil  with  sneh  a  generous  scorn  as  money.  With  sincere  sor¬ 
row  therefore,  they  were  reduced  to  wait,  and  see  what  tortune 
might  do  for  liim.  At  last  Mrs.  Montague,  much  to  her  shame, 
violated  this  ilelieacv  hv  iiif(*riniug  him,  that  she  would  take 
upon  herself  to  mend  his  condition,  if  a  slight  expectation 
which  hatl  begun  to  spring  up  from  another  quarter,  should  tail 
U)  be  realised.  'I\his  expectation  was  realised  not  long  after, 
and  his  illustrious  friemis  reioiced  in  the  double  good  fortune, 
that  Mf/r  tldinny  was  saved,  and  his  purse  was  tilled.  Sir 
W.  Forbes,  one  of  those  friends,  and  an  opulent  banker  in 
Kdinhurgli,  records  this  whole  alfair  in  tlie  most  honest  sim- 
]ilicity  of  heart,  just  as  we  have  done  ourselves. 

(To  be  i  oncluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


Art.  II.  Fifty-three  Discourses.^  containing  a  connected  System  of  doc¬ 
trinal  and  practical  Christianity,  as  professed  and  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  England,  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Families  and 
Country  Congregations.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Brackenbuiy',  A.  B. 
Vicar  of  Skendlchy,  Lincolnshire,  &c,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  890.  Price 
15/.  l)oards.  Rivlngtons,  i80(). 


^^^MinSTtl  le,  numerous,  heavy,  and  just  complaints,  of  the 
quantity  ot  crude  theology  wliieh  is  heaped  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  we  must  admit  that  the  diyiues  of  the  seyeuteenth  cen¬ 
tury  nrodueed  as  much  as  tliose  of  the  present  dav  ;  hut  it  was 
in  a  (iilierent  lorin.  Our  foret’alliers  thought  it  wtrrlh  while  to 
subject  their  pidpit  discourses  to  the  ordeal  i»f  reyisiou,  to  cast 
them  in  a  ditlerent  mold,  and  to  send  them  forth  under  the 
more  inslnietive  and  durable  shape  of  expositions,  distinct 
treatises,  or  liodies  <»t  divinity.  On  this  question  we  are  per- 
snadeii  tire  elder  were  tlie  wiser  heads  ;  and  that  tlieir  conduct 
was  t(>uiulcd  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  difference  between 
reading  and  hearing. 

In  a  volume  of  sermons  each  discourse  must  have  its  head 
and  tail  jiiece,  and  must  in  many  ways  diverge  from  the  true 
point,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  weaknesses  of  a  popular 
aiulii!ijce.  But  when  a  course  of  sermon>  on  any  of  the  hi- 
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spired  hooks  is  reduced  i’Uo  the  form  of  an  exposition,  wHat 
is  exiraneoiis  may  hr  rejecto  1,  and  the:  dictates  of  divine  truth 
niav  oe  suhmeted  to  the.  Christian  rcailer,  free  from  all  ad¬ 
dition,  hut  what  is  strictly  applical)le.  for  tlie  purposes  of  ex- 
plau  itiou  or  admonition.  Iiitiie  shape  of  a  treati.se  on  any  sa¬ 
cred  theme,  the  reliixious  instructor  inav  satisfactorily  csta- 
hlish  that  one  which  will  form  a  fulcrum  for  many 

auoih(!r  moral  eiijjinc.  Notwithstandiu'^  its  atuiqiiatcd  form, 
a  body  f'(  divinity  also  possesses  numerous  advantaj^es ;  it 
can  furuish  instruction  on  some  sahjects,  which  though  use¬ 
ful  are  not  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  aiul  (in  coul’ormity  to  the 
fijaturative  title)  ir  may  present  every  inemherand  feature,  not 
only  in  its  just  form  and  size,  hut  also  in  its  d\ie  place  and 
relation,  with  re»^ard  t<i  the  whole  fra fue.  The  title  pap^e  of 
the  volumes  now  hefore  us,  will  account  for  this  strain  of  rc- 
dectiOM.  Mr.  B.  professes  to  furuish  a  system  of  divinity  in 
a  collection  of  sermons ;  considering  the  obvious  diversity 
and  incdinpatihility  of  thi‘ir  ap])ro|)riato  objects,  we  were 
not  surprized  to  find  him  u!)successi’ul.  Ht*  has  rather  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  an  assortm-mt  of  joints  and  members,  than 
with  a  scienli'.ic  analysis  of  a  theological  system;  and  has 
compclItMl  us  to  tliink  much  more  of  the  butcher  or  the 
cook,  than  of  tite  anatomist.  W’itI)  this  censure,  tfu^refore, 
we  shall  lay  aside  all  attention  to  tiie  object  proposed  in  the 
title  page,  and  regard  these  volumes,  no  longer  as  a  body  of 
divinity,  hut  simply  as  a  set  of  sermons.  Iiuleed  the  author 
scejiis  to  have  studied,  as  well  as  preached  and  published,  by 
sermons;  without  ever  taking  a  comprehensive  ami  instruc¬ 
tive  survey  of  the  grand  wlmle.  d'he  seriousness  and  fidelity 
I  of  till!  conscientious  pastor  attraet  onrestetim,  hut  the  abilities 
of  t!ie  scrilK!,  well  instructed  in  the  myst<!rics  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  heaven,  never  appear  to  claim  our  veneration. 

'riic  following  arc  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  work  before 
us. 

Vol.  I.  On  the  Existence  «'ind  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  The  Trinity  in 
Unity,  Of  Creation  in  general,  On  the  Creation  of  Man  and  his  original 
Innocence,  Tl:e  Eall  of  Man,  Providence,  Original  and  Actual  Sin, 
Ot  the  new  Covenant  and  Abrogation  of  the  Old,  The  Person  and  fitlct 
ot  the  Mediator,  The  Testimony  of  Prophecy  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  The 
Mediatoiial  odice  of  Christ,  Universal*  Kcdeniption,  The  Incarnation  of 
f  hrist,  The  Sulfcrlngs  of  Christ,  Christ’s  Burial  and  Descent  into  Hell, 
Christ’s  Exaltation,  Clirist's  Ascension  and  Session  at  the  right  Hand  of 
Ood,  Christ’s  coming  to  Judgment, 'The  Operation  and  Influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  communion  of  Saints,  For¬ 
giveness  of  Sins,  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  Life  everlasting,  Christian 
Vocation,  Regeneration,  Justification,  Sanctification,  Adoption. 

II.  Jhristian  Liberty,  Perseverance,  Assurance,  The  Gospel  the  Power 
of  Salvation,  Prayer,  Baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Christian  Obedience, 
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ChHstinn  Wiuship,  Common  Sw faring,  Sanctllicatlon  of  wlic  Sabbatfi,  I  hr 
Duty  of  C'hililron  to  Taicnts,  Duty  ut  inferiors  and  SujktIois,  Duty  of 
SrrvantA  and  M.trtcrr»,  MurJer,  Adultery,  Fleshly  Lusts,  'i  hwft,  lalsc 
V'itnrss  and  S.l.m  !•  f,  Dn!  Aefu!  I.)«  r.ir.s,  ilu*  (’se  ot  the  Law,  the  Curse^ 
of  the  Law,  C.hr  .Mian  Wari.trt,  Umptatlons,  and  the  Necessity  ct 

iftistln::  them,  'Fnc  C  hristian  Armour. 

'I’lio  scrntoii  with  wliich  iln*  rii>l  volnnic  on  tlio  rxist- 

riK!o  iitui  attrilmies  ol  fiio  Deity,  is  as  ics|>e(‘(al>U*  ;mu1  nseinl 
as  any  in  the  work.  JLu  its  imuiediate  suect's^nr,  on  the 
'Fnnitv  in  Lnitv,  j;avc  us  piiin,  we  acknowledm*,  railier  ilian 
salisfuctiot).  It  is  not  i)y  uI'iXmIs  to  the  fonuula*  of  the  Kfu.rlisli, 
r»r  any  other  eNtalilisIniieid,  nor  hv  extracts  (roin  the  Atliainu 
sian  creed,  nor  by  niimei uus  i|noiiition>  frtini  seiipture  heaped 
upon  eacii  other,  wiiiiont  onler,  Nvithout  illusiralion,  without 
arjiuinent,  tliat  the  doeirine  of  tin'  I’riuitv  is  to  he  endeared 
to  its  friends,  *»»*  tlefeiided  aio'iinst  its  enemies.  W'e  think  also 
that  Mr.  Fi.,  with  tiie  best  inl(*ntioit>,  has  injuied  the  eaiise,  by 
iuiudieion.>ly  piesiiinitn^  to  deliiie  liie  hiodus  in  terms  of  scho¬ 
lastic  sul>tiitv. 

A<4,ain,  on  tiie  fall  of  man,  onr  anthor  toils  and  hlnnders 
blindly  on  at  the  siihieet  of  hunsin  liitortv  and  the  divine  de- 
rret's  ;  hut  witlioiu  tiie  aeme  discrimitiation  and  sublime  ab« 
sti action,  necessary  to  reach 

■  ■■  ■■  “  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 

And  rindicate  the  ways  of  (H)dto  man.” 

flere  our  reiulers  shall  review  bn*  themselves. 

*  The  fall  ot  Adam,  it  may  th.rroforc  fairly  beinfened,  was  free  and  vo¬ 
luntary,  and  by  no  nieAns  Imputable  to  Dod.  'Fhis  deduction  results  from 
tb<.*  clearest  and  most  incontestable  principles  of  reason  and  revelation.  The 
former  abundantly  ratifievS  that  consciousness  of  our  own  freedom  of  will,  of 
which  e\eiy  rational  agent  is  susceptible.  For  will  such  an  one  be  bold 
enough  to  allirm,  that  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  necessity  or  constraint 
was  the  only  motive  ?  t)r  if  he  should  be  liardv  enough  to  avow  it,  who 
will  give  him  credit  for  his  avowal :  Who  will  believe  that  he  did  notact 
urly  in  compliance  with  the  choice  of  his  own  will  r  And  if  this  be  so 
now,  when  the  freedom  of  man’s  will  is  confessedly  so  cnsla>cd  to  sin, 
how  much  more  in  a  state  of  innocence,  when  he  enjoyed  the  absolute 
pvirilf'ge  of  choosing  good,  ami  refusing  evil  ?  It  was  not  because  he  chose 
error  tor  error’s  sake,  or  did  evil  for  evil’s  sake,  but  he  determined  for  him- 
sinned  ot  his  own  accord,  and  yieldt^I  to  the  temptation  in  spite  of  his 
inowlcdge  and  conviction  to  the  contran/.  Eve  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
prohibition,  she  even  alledged  it  herself,  in  excuse  to  Satan,  and  Adam 
was  in  the  s.ime  circumstances.  Thus  far  does  the  testimony  of  leasori 
avail  on  Sdnlf  of  the  fall  of  man.  The  latter,  or  the  evidence  of  revela¬ 
tion,  is  still  more  expUc’t :  there  is  scarce  any  truth  in  scripture,  either  ex - 
pu*fs  ui  implicdimore  trc(^uent!y  inculcated,  than  Unit  wan  was  me  auUior 
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of  bis  own  mi*.  ‘  Thou  hast  destroycii  thyself,  saith  the  Lord,  but  in 
me  istliyhclp.*  ‘  Shew  us  thy  mercy,  O  I.ord,  and  j^rant  us  thy  salva¬ 
tion.  My  soul,  saith  the  Psalmist,  waiteth  on  God,  from  him  comrth  my 
salvation.  He  only  is  my  salvation,  my  God  is  the  rock  of  my  salvation.* 

Ar^jjuinjx  in  favour  of  the  universal  redeni|)tion  of  mankind, 
Mr.  n.  says, 


‘  'fhe  question  too  applies  with  no  less  truth  and  conviction,  how  far 
it  is  consistent  with  tlie  justice,  more  tiian  the  jroodness  of  God,  to  leave  a 
^reat  pan  of  nuinkind  in  a  condition  into  which  they  had  not  brought  them- 
s-  !ves  by  their  own  personal  transgression, without  helpor  jemedy  V  p.  210. 


Hut  how  is  this  consistent  with  Mr.  H.’s  own  assertion, 
that  the  gift  of  (  lirist  was  of  pure  grac(^  ?  For  if  it  would  not 
he  consistcfit  with  pistiee  to  leave  individuals  without 
ro'lenipliou  from  the  fall,  surely  it  must  have  been  more  un¬ 
just,  tims  to  have  left  all:  to  incia'ase  the  nnml)ers  could  not 
diminish  the  injustice.  The  gift  of  tiie  Saviour,  therefore,  in- 
.sieUvi  of  being  pure  unmerited  favour,  us  the  Scriptures,  and 
^!r.  !).  maintain,  must,  according  to  this  part  of  his  system,  be 
tin*  liemaiul  of  mere  justice.  \Vi*  make  ibis  remark,  not  with  a 
desigit  to  break  a  lance  witli  this  ebatnpion,  but  to  remind 
him  that  there  are  weaknesses  in  Ids  system,  of  whicii  he 
s<*ems  t<*  he  unconscious  ;  to  direct  Ins  attention  to  the  true 
points,  on  which  the  controversy  turns;  and  to  induce  him 
to  bOC'k  IxMtiT  information  oti  tlie  sentiments  and  reasoning  of 
those  'vho  take  tlio  opposite  side  of  the  argument. 

Tiie  following  application  o\'  a  text  of  scripture  is  curious; 
the  sciUe.nc(*s  which  accompany  it  ileserve  attention,  if  not 
irom  their  novelty,  yet  from  their  truth. 


‘  And  whilst  we  :ire  considering  the  exquisite  punishment  of  Hell,  we 
must  not  forget  its  duration.  The  persons  ot  the  damned  shall  not  be  anni¬ 
hilated,  but  as  the  word  of  inspiration  foicibly  expresses  it,  ‘  shall  be  salted 
with  fiic^,’*  i.e.  both  tormented  and  preserved  by  it,  for  the  fire  which 
torments  them  shall  presence  them  like  salt  horn  total  destruction.  Nei¬ 
ther  shall  they  find  any  deliverance  from  the  prison  of  tiarkness,  or  any 
redemption  from  the  bottomless  pit ;  ‘  wlierc  their  wonn  dieth  not,  and  the 
lire  is  not  quenched.*  Where  guilt  always  remaineth,  jmnishment  is  ever 
due,  and  the  inexorable  justice  of  God  will  not  fiul  to  injjict  it.  After 
death  there  are  no  means  of  repentance,  and  without  repentance  there  is  no 
pardon,  consequently  the  guilt  of  sin  must  reniain,  and  therefore  lu  wage! 
or  punishment,  deatli  eternal.*  pp.  373,  i. 


The.  second  volume  is  rather  less  doctrinal  and  polemic  than 
the  former  ;  so  that  here  the  deficient  information,  and  fre- 
rjuenL  misconceptions  of  tlie  auilior,  :ire  not  st)  promiuent.  Fif» 
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teen  of  tlie  sermons  are  nckinnvU  to  be  mere  abridge¬ 
ments  from  IVishop  H«>|)kir.s  :  ilicy  present  a  judicious,  usciul 
view  of  the  moral  law.  Hut  we  sfionid  have  riTomnientlcd 
IVlr.  B.  to  niter  the  texts  ;  for  the  old  custom  of  wire-drawing, 
so  as  to  treat  of  iiiiinerons  diiferciit  subjects  from  one  passage 
of  scripture,  is,  in  our  jude^ement,  not  less  dishonourable  to 
the  sacred  writiiigs,  than  ti‘(iious  and  unconvincing  to  the 
hearers.  'I’lie  tifih  cominandinent,  for  instance,  is  not  a  pro¬ 
per  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  masters  and  servants. 

On  (‘hrisiian  lihcriv  Mr.  B.  thus  discourses, — 

*  The  tyrant  which  most  effectually  captivates  and  enslaves  the  sinner 
Is  the  love  of  the  world,  and  its  allurements.  Tliey  rivet  his  affeitions 
to  carnal  gratifications  and  earthly  enjoyments,  and  deprive  him  ot  any 
natural  ability  to  escape  out  of  their  snare.  F.ut  tlie  Christian’s  liberty  is 
manifested  in  his  coiu|uest  of  the  world,  “  for  this  i.s  the  victory  by  which 

he  has  overcome  the  world,  even  his  faith*.”  His  Indief  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  directs  his  eye  to  tlie  most  sublime  and  perfect  objects,  and 
his  blessed  master,  by  the  inlluence  of  his  grace,  draws  him  towards  tht*m. 
His  affections  are  placed  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth ;  he 
is  in  part  dead  to  the  world,  and  his  present  life  “  is  hid  witli  Christ  in 
God  f.”  He  neither  servilely  ilreads  the  frowns  and  discouragements  ot 
the  world,  or  (nor)  with  fawning  adulation  courts  its  favours  and  rewardi. 
'fo  love  God  with  all  his  heart  is  the  single  point  in  w'hich  all  his  actions 
centre,  and  to  give  himself  up  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  which 
is  a  Spirit  of  liberty.  Jn  the  expressive  language  of  St  Paul,  to  be  IlhI 
by  the  Spirit,  is  synonymous  with  being  free,  “  for  if  ye  be  led  by  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  no  longer  under  the  law  J.”  And  it  is  certain  some  of  the 

fruits  of  that  Spirit  arc  love,  and  joy,  and  peace What  happiness 
then  can  be  wanting  in  that  breast  where  these  virtues  reside?  What  free¬ 
dom  or  what  consolation  can  lx‘  wanting  to  him  whom  the  Son  has  pro¬ 
mised  that  both  “  Ide  and  his  Father  will  come  to  him,  and  make  theic 
abode  witli  him.  jj.”  Vol.  11.  pp.  8, 9. 

Till*  sermon  As.^nrance  betrays  a  lamentable  want  of  vi¬ 
gour  ami  prec  ision.  As  far  as  we  eonicl  ascertain  the  preacher’s 
meaning,  this  ('hristian  privilege  amounts  to  notliing.  Wc 
insert  thet  following  pas^agc‘  from  a  sermon  against  lleshly  lusts, 
ihougli  imitvcl  it  is  ejnoting  the  bishop  rather  than  the  vicar. 

‘  It  is  by  no  means  the  pa.rt  of  Christian  charity  to  consider  such  gross 
immoral  piactices,  as  the  mere  indiscretions  of  youtli,  as  the  world,  through 
fal  se  candour,  is  apt  to  term  them  ;  such  a  construction  serves  only  to  cast 
a  veil  over  vice,  .end  render  that  a  n'latter  of  indifference  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  which  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  How  pitiable  soever 
such  characters  may  he  in  themselves,  a  wide  distinction  ought  to  be  made 
betwixt  them  and  others.  I  hey  who  contribute,  either  designedly  or 
inadvertently,  to  place  good,  biid,  and  doubtful  characters  on  a  level,  most 


•  1  .lohn  V.  ‘I. 
!|  John  xiv.  2S. 


t  Coloss.  iii.  S.  I  Gal.  v.  18.  {  Ibid.  22. 
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prepofterously  debase  their  own  worth,  and  obscure  their  own  virtue,  If  they 
have  any  ;  they  strive  to  keep  guilt  in  countenance,  and  defraud  rectitude 
of  that  reverence  and  esteem  appropriate  to  it,  injuring  at  once  the  cause 
4>f  religion  and  morality,  and  undermining  the  best  interests  of  society.**— 
pp.  276, 7. 

Wc  terminate  our  extracts  witli  one  of  the  best  pai*agraphs 
which  these  volumes  contain  : — 

‘  The  first  requisite  then  towards  the  attainment  of  this  Christian  armour 
is,  not  to  fight  in  your  own  strength,  but  to  rely  upon  his  power  and  grace 

who  teacheth  our  hands  to  war,  and  our  fingers  to  fight*,”  and  who 
commands  us  “  to  be  strong  in  tlw  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  mightf  .** 
Tlius  furnished  in  the  onset,  your  first  care  should  be,  to  “  have  your  loins 
girt  about  with  truth  J,’*  that  is,  your  minds  strengthened  with  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  your  spirits  established  in  sincerity  of  truth,  especially  ia 
the  faithful  discharge  of  those  promises  which  you  have  made  unto  God. 
The  girdle  of  truth  may  be  construed  to  signify  such  a  firm  persuasion  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  tends  to  strengthen  the  weaknesses  of  huinaa 
nature,  to  resist  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  to  withstand  the  allurementf 
of  tlie  world.  These,  independent  of  evangelical  verity,  are  wont  to  stag¬ 
ger  our  faith,  and  cornipt  our  sincerity.  Daily  experience  proves  how 
much  the  doctrines  of  divine  Truth,  rightly  understood  and  properly  applied, 
contribute  to  our  spiritual  strength  and  activity  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
how  evidcnily  tlie  errors  of  ignorance  darken  the  undei-sianding,  and  the 
follies  of  impiety  retard  our  progress  in  the  Christian  warfare.  The 
word  of  Truth  therefore  ought  always  to  lie  as  near  the  heart  of  a  Chris* 
tian,  as  the  very  girdle  about  his  loins.  It  is  armour  against  errors  of 
all  kinds  ;  it  protects  him  from  the  authority  and  customs  of  the  world  ; 
it  shields  him  from  its  terrors,  and  defends  him  from  its  reproaches.* 
pp.  402,  3. 

As  I\Tr.  R.  lias  quoted  from  tbc  Apocrypha,  lie  ought  to 
have  taken  some  pains  to  prevent  theu'  being  placed  on  a  level 
witli  the  books  of  tlie  sacred  canon.  We  never  sec  these 
human  relics  hound  up  with  the  inspired  volume,  without 
regret.  'The  frecpient  appeals  to  the  articles  and  liturgy  of 
the  Knglisli  establishment,  might  be  intended  to  accomplish 
tile  object  announced  in  the  title  page  ;  Init  many  of  the 
nuMiibers  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  b'nglaiul  will  loudly 
protest  against  Mr.  R.’s  statement  of  her  creed  ;  and  iiiiinerous 
evils  arise  from  making  any  other  appeal  than  that  to  which  the 
])ropliet  challenges — ‘‘  to  the  Law  and  the  Testimony.” 

the  seriousness  of  mind  and  purity  of  intention,  which 
Mr.  R.  discovers,  we  wish  to  give  ail  the  honour  which  they 
^  an  claim  ;  and  arc  sorry  that  we  cannot,  without  compro¬ 
mising  the  paramount  rights  of  truth  and  duty,  bestow  any 
vomnuMidation  on  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  or  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Ills  adilress. 


*  r^olm  c.^v.  1. 
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Nottingham  Ca*t!r  and  Rfpresentative  of  the  Counit/  of  NotUng^ 

ham  in  the  Long  Parliament^  and  of  the  Tonvn  rf  Nottingham  in  the  frst 
J\irliament  of  Charfts  IL  iffc.  ;  with  original  Arecdctrs  of  many*  of 
the  iTU)st  tlistinguished  of  his  Contt  ni}>orarR*s,  and  a  summary  Roview  of 
piblic  AdVirs;  wriit' n  by  his  W  idow  Lucy,  Daughter  of  Sir  Allen 
A|)s!ey,  I  iiuten^nt  of  the  Tower,  5(C.  Now  first  published  from  the 
original  MS.  by  the  Rev.  Julius  Hutchinson,  &c.  To  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  the  l.ite  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  written  by  herself,  pp.  4S0. 
Price  bd 6.  4to.  11.  1  Is.  Gd.  royal  Ito.  21. 12s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 
ISOG. 


work  is  rocovcri'd  from  the  ruins  of  Time,  like  a 
|)rerioii<  piece  of  sculpture  from  tlic  ruins  of  Hercula¬ 
neum.  Sullied  with  the  mould  of  years,  and  anlirjuated  with 
the  change  of  costume,  its  iirst  appearance  is  uncouth  and 
unattractive  ;  hut  on  i  losi  r  examination,  its  graces  steal  forth 
imperceptiolv,  its  heauties  are  multiplied  and  maguitieil  oit 
the  eve,  wiiieh  ('(mliuues  to  ga'/e  witli  improving  delight  till 
tlie  image  liefore  it  has  revealed  all  its  grand  and  simple 
proportions,  and  looks,  as  it  sprang  from  the  hraiu  of  tho 
author, ‘‘ a  (ioddess  armed,’' — a  sfalue  <d' fhotii^'hf,  exhibiting 
at  one  view,  the  character,  tlie  genius,  the  hi.-lory,  of  a  romantic 
and  t urhulent  age  ! — Had  this  volume  been  puhlislu'd  in  its 
own  day,  its  merits  would  liave  raised  it  to  a  high  rank  among 
contianporarv  hi-stories,  and  it  prohaiily  would  have  been 
trausmitied  with  honour  to  posterity  ;  yet  amidst  liie  rich  iu- 
heritanee  wliieli  ilsat  age  did  hecjueath  to  after  tim(‘S,  it  is 
possible  that  this  legaev  might  have  been  unworthily  e.slimate(l 
and  little  regarded.  Jhu  now  i)eing  given  to  a  generation 
unborn  when  it  was  written,  it  appears  with  the  double  and 
rare  advantage  of  iioth  noveltv  and  antiipiitv,  to  reeom- 
mend  it.  'I’hose  who  ai\‘  le!nj)te(.l  hy  tliese.  recommendations 
to  read  it,  will  not  be  tii>appouUed  :  l)Ut  ree  were  disappointed  ; 
foi  wc  openi'd  it  with  the.  yawning  exjjee.talion  of  having  to 
drawl  thi<mg!i  the  iluliness  t>i’  a  piec'e  of  local,  temporarv, 
family  history,  as  little  interesting  as  the.  praises  of  dead  lius- 
hauds  l>y  discotisi  late  widows  fie(|uent!y  are.  It  is  uimeees- 
sary  to  explain  why  we  were  thus  pr(!puiieed  :  how  ddiglit- 
ful  thetj  was  our  when  wc  discovered  that  wt*. 

were  not  wailing,  hareli  ol  and  anele-dei‘p  onlv,  down  the 
channel  of  a  shalh  w  rivulet  brawling  over  gravel-stones,  but 
found  ourselves  hoi r.e  on  the  i-urreut  of  a  broad  dei  p  ri\er, 
that  iVeijuentiy  overiloued  its  I'auks,  but  never  Mink  below 
llieui.  'Idle  copious  volubihtv  of  Mrs.  Hutcljiuson’s  .^tyle, 
the  exuberance  of  her  wiom'his,  and  the  arictv  of  her  sub- 
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]cct,  90  cliarmed  our  attention,  that,  to  cor.tess  the  truth,  in 
the  (Mui  we  shut  the  book  with  as  much  reluctance  as  we  had 
opened  it. 

/riie  authenticity  of  tl)e  manuscripls  from  which  this  work 
has  been  printed,  is  satisfactorily  established  by  the  Editor,  in 
a  very  suitable  introduction.  I'liey  have  been  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  the  family,  and  are  published  by  a  descendant  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson. 

These  writiuj^s  consist  of  a  fraoiiicnt  of  the  history  of 
Mrs.  Vlutchinson’s  own  life  ; — an  address  to  her  children  con¬ 
cerning?  thi.'ir  father,  also  a  fragment  ;  and  Memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  author’s  husband. 

The  fragment  ofMrs.  H.’s  own  Instoiy,  so  far  iis  it  proceeds, 
is  very  entertaining,  and  after  awakening  as  much  interest  by 
its  simplicity,  as  Sterne  ever  excited  by  his  most  refined 
'  artifices,  it  breaks  off  as  suddenly  as  he  docs  occasionally,  in 
the  very  moment  when  expectation  is  wound  up  to  such  en¬ 
thusiasm,  that  disap))ointment  is  felt  most  severely,  yet  mingled 
with  a  strange  unaccountable  kind  of  delight.  Mrs.  H.  Was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Governor  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  she*vvas  born  in  16i^.  She  commences  this 
narrative  of  hersidf  with  fervent  acknowledgements  to  Almighty 
God,  for  the  advantages  which  she  enjoyed  under  his  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  her  birth,  family,  fortune,  education,  and  connections. 
She  warms  the  heart  of  the  reader  by  her  ingenuous  piety  in 
the  very  first  sentence  ;  and  this  fire  from  the  altar,  thus  kin  : 
died  at  the  beginning,  burns  to  the  conclusion  of  her  work. 
Tljen,  in  the  fine  spirit  of  ancient  romance,  she  takes  a  rapid 
retrospect  of  the  history  of  her  native  country,  which  she 
!  crowns  with  a  splendid  culogium  on  its  national  glory,  the 
I  character,  valour,  and  virtue  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  extols  the  l)ivinc  mercy,  in  sending  forth  the  light  and 
the  liberty  of  the  gospel  through  this  island.  It  appears  in 
this  account  of  her  earliest  years,  that  from  infancy  she  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  religion  and  literature.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  With  charm¬ 
ing  /meW^eshe  tells  us. 


*  My  mother,  while  she  was  with  child  of  me,  dreamt  that  she  w'as 
walking  with  my  father  in  the  garden,  and  that  a  starre  came  downe  into 
her  hand,  with  other  circumstances,  which,  though  I  have  often  heard, 
I  minded  not  enough  to  remember  perfectly  ;  only  my  father  told  her,  her 
dreame  signified  she  should  have  a  daughter  of  some  extraordinary  emi- 
nency  ;  which  thing,  like  such  vaine  prophecies,  wrought  as  farre  as  It 
could,  its  own  accomplishment :  for  my  father  and  mother  fancying  me 
then  beautiful),  and  more  than  ordinarily  apprehensive,  applied  all  their 
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cares,  and  spar *d  no  cost  to  impro\'e  me  In  my  education,  Mi^hlch  procur’d 
me  the  admiration  of  tliose  that  flutter’d  my  parents.*  pp.  15.  16. 


Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  next  tVaument  addressed  to  her  children 
concerninj^  their  father,  is,  aecordino  to  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  a  forniid  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  her  departed  hus¬ 
band.  Though  hard  laboured,  iniimte,  and  even  extravagant, 
it  contains  many  noble  passages,  displays  great  delicacy  of 
discernment,  and  breathes  sublime  devotion.  The  inagnih- 
ernt  metaphors  and  soh^mn  reflectiotis  abounding  in  this  ad¬ 
dress,  frcfpiently  remind  ns  of  the  l)nrning  ehxpience  of 
Kishop  Taylor.  Restricted  ns  we  are,  l>y  onr  limits,  we 
must  quote  oue  short  passage  only,  where  we  shouUl  be  willing 
to  transcribe  pages. 

*  In  tlic  head  of  all  his  vertut  s,  I  sh.ill  sett  that  which  was  the  head  and 
spring  of  them  all,  liis  Christianity — for  this  alone  is  the  true  royall  blood 
that  runs  through  the  whole  body  of  vertue,  and  every  pretender  to  that 
glorious  famely,  who  hath  no  tincture  of  it,  is  an  imposter,  and  a  spurious 
bfatt.  I'his  is  that  sacred  fountalne  which  bapti/eth  all  the  gentile  vertucs, 
that  soimmortniizc  the  names  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  all  the  old 
philosophers;  herein  they  are  regenerated,  and  take  a  new  name  and 
natun* ;  dig’d  up  in  the  wildernesse  of  nature,  and  dipt  in  this  living 
spring,  they  arc  planted  and  flouiish  in  the  paiadice  of  God.^  p.  7. 

'I'lie  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  form  the 
bulk  of  this  volume.  We  raiiuot  even  exhibit  a  skeleton  of 
them.  He  was  prematurely  born  in  the  year  1616,  and  was 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson,  of 
Owthorp,  in  Xottinghamsliirc.  His  education  was  worthy 
of  his  honourable  birth.  In  very  early  youth  he  learned  the 
use  of  arms,  though  it  does  not  appear  t1iat  he  ever  held  any 
military  eommlNsion  under  lh<^  Kittg.  In  1639,  he  was  married 
to  the.  antltor  of  tlu!se  Memoirs.  His  romantic  presentiment  of 
love  to  her,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  her  love  at  first 
sight  to  him,  \\  iili  tlie  few  circumstances  t)f  their  courtship, 
are  most  ingeniioiisly  and  delightfully  told.  On  the  rupture 
iK'twi'en  (Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  then 
residing  at  Owthorp,  espoused  the  popular  cause,  as  the 
cause  ol  (}od  and  liberty.  We  need  not  deliver  any’  opinion 
l  oncerning  the  balance  of  justice  between  the  parties  in  this 
nmrdvrt>ns  (piarrel,  in  which  a  tyrannical  King,  and  a  refrac¬ 
tory  Parlinimmt,  laid  their  cotiutry  in  blood  and  ashes.  The 
greatest  virtues  and  vices  of  the  age  were  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  either  faction.  Disinterested  loyalty  and 
mereiMiary  servility,  on  the  one  hand,  fought  against  con- 
seient i<'‘us  patrioii>in  and  fanatic  democracy,  on  the  other 
( )ii  bi)!ii  sides  were  ofiered  the  noblest  and  the  basest  sacri* 
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fices ;  fortune,  friends,  and  life,  for  public  advatitasr®  > 
honour,  truth,  and  humanity,  for  private  tjain  but  with  each 
the  evil  prevailed  over  the  good,  and  neutralized  where  it 
co\dd  not  transform  it.  Civil  war  is  national  suicide,  and 
God  forbid  tliat  our  country  should  ever  again  attempt  dtl 
During  this  horrible  anarchy,  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  en** 
trusted  with  the  command  and  defence  of  the  town  and  castle 
of  Nottingham,  which  he  governed  and  protected  with  signal 
ability  ai)d  success.  After  the  surreiKler  of  the  King,  he 
resigned  liis  authority,  and  tie  voted  himself  to  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  duties,  having  been  elected  representative  of  Notting¬ 
hamshire  on  the  death  of  his  fath(‘r.  In  the  disputes  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  army,  he  boldly  advocated  the  rights 
of  the  latter,  as  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Fjigland  themselves  ; 
great  part  of  the  army  being  composed  of  yeomen  and  vo¬ 
lunteers,  who  had  fought  their  own  battles  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  having  at  best  had  very  inadequate  pay,  and  often  no 
pay  at  all.  Hut  Cromwell  by  silent  and  subtle  policy  imper¬ 
ceptibly  changed  the  character  of  tlie  soldiery,  gradually  re¬ 
moving  the  independent  officers,  and  mingJing  the  privates 
among  mercenaries  devoted  not  to  the  country,  but  to  their 
commander.  Colonel  Hutchinson  then,  with  equal  ardour  aixJ 
propriety.,  resisted  the  encroachments  which  that  army,  thus 
debaseci  below  the  sterling  standard,  attempted  on  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  On  the  trial  of  the  King,  Colonel  Hutchinson  sat  a.s  a 
member  of  the  court.  His  conduct  on  this  awful  occasion,  for 
which  he  is  no  longer  responsible  to  man,  was  regulated  by  the 
linn  conviction  of  his  mind,  that,  “  if  they  did  not  execute 
justice  upon  liim  (the  KingJ ,  God  would  require  at  their  hands 
all  the  blood  and  desolation  which  should  en^ue,  by  their 
sulfeiing  him  to  escape  when  God  had  brought  him  into  their 
hands.'’ — Mrs.  Hutchinson  further  says  of  her  husband,  that 

‘  Being  culled  to  an  extraordinary  action,  wliercof  many  were  of  scvc- 
rall  minds,  he  addressed  himsclfc  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring  the  Lord,that» 
if  through  any  humane  frailty,  he  were  led  into  any  error  or  false  opinion 
in  these  greate  transactions,  he  would  open  his  eies,  and  not  suffer  him  to 
proceed,  but  that  he  would  confirme  his  spiritt  in  the  truth,  and  lead  him  by 
a  right  enlightened  conscience  ;  and  finding  no  check,  but  a  confirmation 
in  his  conscience,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  did,  he,  upon  serious 
debate,  both  privately  and  in  his  addresses  to  God,  and  in  conferences 
with  conscientious,  upright,  unbiassed  proceeded  to  sign  the  sentence 

against  the  King' 

During  the  time  of  the  Common-wealth,  Colonel  Ilutchin- 
•son  maintained  independence  both  in  politics  and  religion. 
He  had  been  among  the  first,  to  discover  the  ambition  of 
Cromwell,  and  to  anticipate  its  consequence.; ;  but  equally 
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ciisilaininp  to  l)ow  to  the  n>ing  or  the  risen  sun,  instead  of 
sneakint'  into  liis  favoiir  while  he  was  low,  or  crouching  at 
his  footstool  when  lie  was  enthroned  in  power,  he  several 
times  told  him,  with  a  hardihood  of  frankness  that  never  was 
relished  or  forpiven,  both  his  own  and  other  people’s  sits- 
picimis  concerning  him.  On  one  oei  tision  Colonel  Hutcliin- 
soii  saved  the  I'roteetor’s  life,-  hy  <liselosinp  a  conspiracy 
against  him:  hut,  notwithstanding  this  service,  Cronnvell, 
unable  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  determined  to  make  him  harm¬ 
less,  hy  imprisoning  liiin  for  lift*,  as  a  snsp(»cted  person  j  hut 
the  intamy  of  such  an  act  was  reserved  for  Cromwell’s  enemy, 
for  the  profligate  Charles  11. ;  and  ('romwell  himself  was  saved 
hy  death,  from  adciing  that  to  his  other  crimes.  y\fter  the 
resignation  of  Kichard  (  Vomwell,  though  Colonel  Hutchinson 
was  a  memher  of  the  rarliament  that  restored  the  Stuarts, 
yet  he  eousentt'd  to  that  act  only  hy  silent  acqniescrnee, 
having  no  further  faith  in  rejinhlicans  and  religicmists  who 
had  alternately  fonglit  for  truth  and  fnaMlom,  slavery  and 
error,  lly  the  interest  of  his  friends,  or  rather  hy  the  tried 
integrity  ot  his  ehararter,  lu'  c'seaped  death  as  a  regicide,  and 
was  included  in  the  act  of  ol>livion,  with  no  other  stigma  than 
being  distpialifled  to  hold  any  public  ofhcc.  Hereupon  lie 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Ovvthorp,  where  he  led  a  most  quiet 
and  exemplary  life  for  several  years.  But  he  was  too  great, 
loo  good  a  man  for  “  the  w'icked  to  cease  from  troubling,”  till 
tiiey  h.nd  limuod  him  to  iliat  sanctuary  “  where  the  weary  arc 
at  rest.”  Cnder  a  fals(*  pretence,  or  rather  under  no  pretence 
at  all,  fur  no  c'lia’  ge  was  ever  exhibited  against  liim,  he  was 
suddenly  plucked  from  the.  bosom  of  Jiis  family,  and  impri¬ 
soned  to  death.  Let  not  the  violence  of  this  expn'ssion  alarm 
our  readers:  the  fact  is  literallv  true,  if  we  believe  tlic  testi¬ 
mony  of  t!ji>  hot)k.  His  first  place  of  coniinement  was  the 
'Tower,  in  one  ot  ihost*  dens  of  midnight  murder,  that  were 
never  warmed  hut  with  the.  eifusion  of  human  blood.  After 
being  d('nied  the  privilege  even  of  a  traitor,  to  know  his 
olVence  and  he.  eonfumted  with  his  aceust*rs,  and  after  siiirering 
insults  and  injuries  to  which  guilt  itself  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
posei!,  he.  was  removed  to  Swandown  Castle  in  Kent;  where 
fiis  miscru's  were  soon  consunimat(‘d  hv  the  dampness  of  his 
ilungcon,  and  tlu*  inhumanity  of  his  jailor.  He  was  seized 
with  a  violent  ague  and  fever,  of  which  fie  ilied,  after  aii 
imprisonment  of  ehwen  months,  in  the  4-Sth  year  of  his  age. 

From  this  slight  .skcicli,  no  adequate  idea  can  he  formed 
4>f  the  grafideur  ot  ('olonel  llutehinson’s  character  :  that  cuti 
only  he  discovered  hy  an  acquaintance  with  his  actions  re- 
ct^rdi'd  in  tlicsc  Meau»irs,  hy  lh<!  hand  of  aflection,  aud  th» 
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heart  of  sincerity,  llis  supreme  de.votion  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  llis  fervent  (Christianity,  havin*;  already  been  mcn»* 
tioned  and  cxcHiplified,  need  no  further  illustration  here ;  nor 
will  vve  attempt  to  determine  how  far  that  religion,  which 
was  originally  ])romult;^ated  at  the  pointy  not  unth  the  cditCy 
t)f  the  sword,  was  ever  benefited  bv  weapons  of  worldly  war¬ 
fare  ;  but  it  u'ill  hardly  be  doubteif,  at  this  tiay,  that  we  enjoy 
many  privileges,  for  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  tho 
resistance,  even  to  blood,  of  the  patriots  and  puritans  of  that 
age,  against  the  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  Charles  I. 
and  his  clergy.  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  not  a  saint  in  pro¬ 
fession  only  ;  in  every  situation  of  life  he  proved  the  honesty 
of  his  zeal  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  by 
his  disinterestedness.  No  man  made  greater  sacrifices,  re^. 
reived  less  recompcnce,  or  resisted  stronger  temptations  to 
treachery  than  he.  He  always  refused  liis  share  of  the  booty, 
won  hy  Ids  troops  ;  lie  did  more,  lie  rejeeted  every  bribe  held 
out  to  him  hy  the  Hoyal  party,  and  in  one  instance  spurned 
an  offer  of ten  thousand  pounds (an  immense  sum  in  those 
days)  “  and  to  be  made  the  best  Lord  in  the  Countnj  — at  a 
time  too,  when  he  was  draining  his  private  purse  in  support 
of  the  public  service.  He  never  held,  because  he  never 
sought,  any  great  public  employment;  had  he  been  am-r 
hitious,  such  military  and  political  talents,  as  he  evidently  pos» 
sessed,  w'ould  have  made  him,  instead  of  the  impoverishiid 
(irovernor  of  Nottingham  Castle,  the  eotiipanion  and*  the 
rival  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  The  storming  of  Shelford 
was  an  exaniple  of  romantic  tniterprize  and  admirable  gene* 
ralsidp.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  he  displayeil  a  lirin- 
ness  inat  ahaslied,  and  a  moderation  that  enraged  his  enemies, 
who  were  thereby  compelled  cither  to  continue  such  without 
a  eauNC,  or  to  become  his  friends.  Though  incessantly  har- 
rasscd  in  his  government  by  intriguing  demagogues  and  head¬ 
strong  fanatics,  these  vipers  licked  the  dust  from  his  feet  he- 
tore  Ids  face,  with  the  very  tongues  that  were  ready  to  sting 
him  in  the  heel  the  moment  he  turned  his  liai  k.  He  knew 


the  reptiles,  yet  forbore  to  tread  upon  them.  In  the  issue  he 
frimuplied  over  them  all;  he  w'as  not' “  overcoiue  of  evil, 
hut  he  overcame  evil  with  good  hy  deeds  of  kiiici ness,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  nieicy,  he  so  often  subdued  his  foes,  that  his 
friends  were  wont  to  say,  if  they  enuid  in  justux*  and  con- 
seif.nce  forsake  him,  they  would  become  liis  adveesaritSy  for 
that  was  the  next  way  to  engage  him  to  obiigations.”  That 
niagnaniniity  which  is  ulm^e  revenge,  and  winch  is  the  greatest 
nature  ol  the  greatest  cliar^icters,  was  transcendantly  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Colonel  Hutchinson.  To  the  noble  (jualities 
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which  wc  have  mentioned,  he  united  in  an  eminent  degree, 
a  taste  for  the  hne  arts,  music,  engraving,  and  painting,  very 
rare  indeed  among  his  compatriots.  Hut  those  who  would 
know  liim  must  read  hini  in  his  widow’s  hook,  fondly  and 
faithfully  franscribed  from  the  dear  memorials  of  his  love  and 
excellence  tre  asured  up  in  her  heart. 

As  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  omit 
some  observations  which  wc  intended  to  have  made  on  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  writings.  One  strong  mark  of 
candour  aud  truth  they  certainly  bear  ; — there  is  to  be  found 
in  them  very  little  violent  invective  against  the  .Royalists,  and 
verr  little  extra  vagant  prai-se  of  the  Republicans:  the  faults 
oftiie  former,  flier  enemies)  are  seldom  and  slightly  noticed  ; 
those  of  the  latter,  (her  partizans)  are  frcijiiently  and  severely 
condemned.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  offer  ample  specimens 
of  her  talents.  The  following  account  of  Sir  John  Gell  and 
his  men,  is  drawn  witii  masterly  discTimination. 

‘  About  this  time  Sir  John  Gelli  a  Derbyshire  gentleman,  who  had 
been  SherifFc  of  the  county,  at  that  time,  when  the  illegal!  tax  of  ship 
mony  was  exacted,  and  so  violent  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  he  sterv’d 
Sr.  John  Stanhope’s  cattle  in  the  pound,  and  would  not  suffer  any  one  to 
relieve  them  there,  bexause  that  worthy  gentleman  stood  out  against  that 
uniust  p.iyment,  and  who  had  by  many  aggravating  circumsunces,  not  only 
concerning  his  prosecution  of  Sr.  John  Stanhope,  but  others,  so  highly 
misdeni.  an  d  himselfe  that  he  lookt  for  punishment,  from  the  parliament^ 
to  prevent  it.  vtry  early  putt  himselfe  into  tlieir  service,  and  after  the  king 
was  gone  out  of  these  countries,  pievented  the  cavalier  gently  from 
seizing  the  toune  of  Deiby>  and  fortified  it,  and  rays’d  a  regiment  of  foot. 
I'hese  w«-rc  good,  stout,  figluing  men,  b’.u  the  most  licentious  ungoverna* 
Me  wuiches,  t'uit  b  longed  to  the  parliament.  He  hinistlfe,  no  man 
knows  for  what  reason,  he  chose  that  side  ;  for  he  had  not  understanding 
e  nough  to  iudge  the  equity  of  the  caus*:,  nor  pletie  or  holinesse.  being  a 
fowle  adulterer  all  that  time  he  ser\'\i  the  parliament,  and  so  uniust,  that, 
without  any  rt  morse,  he  suffend  his  me'  indifferently  to  plunder,  both 
honc.st  men  and  cavaliers;  so  rt  vcngefiul,  tiiat  lie  persued  his  mallice  to 
Sr.  John  Stanhope,  ujM>n  the  fure-mentlon’d  acco»int  with  such  barbarisme 
after  his  death,  that  he,  pr  unding  to  .search  for  arms  and  pdate,  came 
into  the  church  and  defac’d  nis  monumtjnt  that  cost  six  hundred  pounds, 
breaking  of  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  it ;  he  digg’d  up  a  giiiden  of  dowers, 
the  only  delight  of  liis  widdow,  upon  the  same  pretence  ;  and  then  woo’d 
that  widdow,  who  was  by  all  the  worlJ  believ’d  to  be  the  most  prudent 
and  affectionate  of  woman  kind,  but  deluded  by  his  hyjKicrisies,  con¬ 
sented  to  marry  liini,  and  found  tliat  was  the  utmost  poynt  to  which  he 
could  Carrie  l.is  icvengc,  his  future  carriage  making  it  apparent,  he  sought 
her  for  nothing  elce  but  to  destroy  the  glory  of  her  husband  and  his  house. 
This  man  kept  the  diurnall  makers  in  pension,  so  that  whatever  was  done 
in  the  neighbouring  counties,  against  the  enemy,  was  attributed  to  him  ; 
and  thus  he  h:ith  indirectly  purchas’d  himselfe  a  name  in  story,  which  he 
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iif?er  merited ;  who  wa«  a  very  bad  man,  to  sunimc  up  all  in  that  word, 
yet  an  instrument  of  aerrrce  to  the  pai  liament  in  those  parts.  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  insert  this  littk?  account  of  him  here,  bt'cause  there  will  be 
often  occasion  to  mention  him  in  my  following  discourse ;  and  because, 
although  there  never  was  «ny  piM-sonall  acquaintance  betweenc  him  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  yet  that  natural  I  antrpathie  which  is  betweene  good  and 
eril,  render’d  him  a  very  had  nHghhour  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  garrison, 
and  one  that,  under  the  name  of  a  friend  and  assistant,  s^)Oyl*d  our  country, 
as  much  as  our  enemies.  He  indeed  gave  his  men  leave  to  commit  ail 
insolencics,  without  any  restrt*int,  whereas  Mr.  Hutchinson  took  up  arms 
to  defend  the  country  as  much  as  possible  from  being  a  prey  to  rude 
soldiers,  and  did  often/ tinK'S  preserve  it  both  from  his  and  other  rude 
trooj)es,  which  stirr’d  up  in  him  envie,  hate,  and  illwill  against  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  He  was  not  wise  in  ordering  the  scouts  and  spies  he  kept  out,  and 
so  had  the  worst  intelligence  in  the  world.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  other 
side,  employ’d  ingenuous  jiersons,  and  was  better  inform'd  ol'  tlie  true  state 
of  things,  and  so,  oftentimes  communicated  those  informations  to  the  chief 
commanders,  which  convinc’d  the  falsehood  of  his  ;  and  that  was  another 
cause  of  envie.  Some  that  knew  him  well,  sayd  he  was  not  valliant,  though 
his  men  once  held  him  up,  among  a  stand  of  pikes,  while  they  obtein’d  a 
glorious  victory,  when  the  Earle  of  Northampton  was  slaine  :  certaine  it  it 
he  was  never  by  his  good  will  in  a  fight,  but  either  by  chance  or  necessity ; 
and  that  which  made  his  courage  the  more  question’d  was,  the  care  he 
tcoke,  and  the  expence  he  was  att,  to  get  it  weekely  mention’d  in  the 
diurnalls,  so  tliat  when  they  had  nothing  elce  to  renoune  him  for,  they 
once  put  in,  that  the  troopes  of  that  valliant  commander,  Sr.  John  Cell, 
tooke  a  dragoon  with  a  plush  doublett.  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the  other  side, 
that  did  well  for  vertue’s  sake,  and  not  for  the  vaine  glory  of  it,  never 
would  give  aniething,  to  buy  the  flatteries  of  those  scribiers,  and  when  one 
of  them  had  once,  while  he  was  in  townc,  made  mention  of  something 
done  at  Nottingham,  with  falsehood,  and  given  Gell  the  glory  of  an  action 
wherein  he  was  not  concern’d,  Mr.  liutchinson  rebuk’d  him  for  it, 
whereupon  the  man  begg’d  his  pardon,  and  told  him  he  would  write  as 
much  for  him,  the  next  weeke ;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  hlai  he  scorn’d 
his  mercenary  pen,  only  warn’d  him  not  to  dare  to  lie  in  any  of  his  con¬ 
cernments,  w! hereupon  the  fellow  was  awed,  and  he  had  no  more  abuse  of 
that  kind.*  pp.  iOo — 108. 

.Mrs.  Hutclriiisoii  succeeds  particularly  well  in  shetclics  of 
character  :  the  reader  will  accept  three  liighly  fiuished  mini¬ 
atures  of  Col.  Hutchinson’s  most  cordial  friends. 

‘  fherc  was  tlien  dwelling  at  Nottingham  a  third  sonne  of  the  Earle  of 
Kingston’s,  a  man  of  good  naturall  parts,  but  not  of  education  according 
to  hisquallity,  who  was  in  the  maine  well  atfecTcd  to  honest  men,  and  to 
righteous  liberty  ;  a  man  of  a  very  excellent  good  nature,  and  full  of  love 
to  all  men  ;  hut  that  his  goodnesse  receiv’d  a  litde  all  r  ‘  y  a  vaine- 
glorlous  pride,  which  could  not  well  brooke  any  o^hcr  should  oulsulp  him 
in  virtue  and  estimation.  Mr.  Francis  Thornlngh,  the  eldcot  sonne  of 
8r.  Francis  Thornhagh,  was  a  man  of  a  most  upright,  failhfull  heart 
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God  and  God’s  peoplt*,  and  to  his  countrlc's  true  interest,  comprehended 
in  the  parliament’s  cause  ;  a  nun  of  greater  vallout  or  more  noble  daring 
fought  not  for  them  ;  nor  indeed  evei  iirew  sword  in  any  cause ;  he  was 
of  a  most  excellent  good  nature  to  .di  men,  and  zealous  for  his  friend; 
he  wanted  councell  and  delibenilion,  and  was  sometimes  too  facile  to 
flatterers,  but  had  iudgement  enough  to  discene  his  ^  rjors  when  they 
were  represented  to  him,  and  worth  enough  not  to  p«‘-sisl  in  an  iniurious 
mistake,  because  he  had  once  enieitaineJ  it.  Mr.  i’i^'ou  was  a  very 
religious,  serious,  wise  gentleman,  true-heaned  to  God  and  his  country,  of 
a  generous  and  liberal  nature,  and  that  thought  nothing  too  deare  to 
expose,  nor  too  diflicult  to  undertake*,  for  his  frienc :  one  that  delighted 
notin  the  ruin  of  his  n*ip[l»bou. s,  but  could  endure  it,  rather  than  the 
destruction  of  religion,  law,  and  lilxrty  ;  one  that  wanted  not  c(»arage, 
yet  chose  rather  to  venture  hiuiselfe  as  a  single  person  than  a  leader  in 
arms,  and  to  serv :  his  country  in  councell  liian  in  action ;  there  was  no 
man  in  his  natun*,  and  his  whole  deportment,  shew’J  himseife  more  a 
gentleman  than  he.*  pp.  lit.  11.5. 

IVIr.s.  Hutchinson  roixdndes  some  judicious  observations  on 
the  affectations  of  sobriety  which  prevailed  among  the 
puritans,  by  remarking  on  the  word  roundhtady 

*  It  was  very  ill  applied  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  having  naturally  a 
very  fine  thick  sett  head  of  haire,  kept  it  clcanc  and  handsome,  so  that  it 
was  a  greate  ornament  to  him,  alltlunigh  the  godly  of  those  Jayes,  when  he 
embraced  their  party,  would  not  allow  him  to  he  religious  because  his 
hayp!  was  not  in  their  cuti,  nor  his  words  in  their  phraze,  nor  such  little 
formalities  altogether  fitted  to  their  humor,  who  were,  many  of  them,  so 
weake  as  to  esteemc  rather  for  such  insignificant  circumstances,  than  for 
solid  wisdom,  piety,  and  courage,  which  brought  reall  ayd  and  honour  to 
their  party;  but  as  Mr.  1-iutchinson  chose  not  them,  but  the  God  they 
serv'M,  and  the  truth  and  righteousnesse  they  def  nded,  so  did  not  their 
weaknesses,  censures,  ingratitude,  and  discouraging  lx  haviour,  with  which 
he  VI  as  abundantly  exercis’d  :i]l  his  life,  make  him  forsake  them  in  any 
thing  wherein  they  adher’d  to  iust  and  honorable  principles  or  practizes.* 
p.  9*1. 

I'licse  righteous  souls  were  sadly  grieved  at  the  tenderness, 
among  other  heterotlox  practises,  which  this  true  patriot  and 
C  hristian  manifested  toward  the  sick  and  wouiided  prisoners 
of  the  royal  party. 

e  conclude  with  one  more  anecdote  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son.  Having  been  offered  tiie  government  of  four  tow'iis,  he 
accepted  that  of  Hull,  supposing  it  was  actually  vacant. 
Soon  after, 

‘  Cromwell  desir  d  him  to  mectc  one  afternoon  att  a  committee,  where, 
when  ho  came,  a  mallicious  accusation  against  the  governor  of  Hull  was 
violently  prosecuted  by  a  fierce  faction  in  tltat  toune.  i  o  this  the  governor 
had  sent  up  a  very  fane  and  honest  def#'nce,  yet  most  of  the  committee  more 
favouring  the  adverse  faction,  were  labouring  to  cast  out  the  governor. 
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Col.  Hutchinson,  though  he  knew  him  not,  was  very  earnest  in  his  defence^ 
whereupon  Cromwell  drew  him  aside,  and  a&kt  him  what  he  meant  to 
contend  so,  to  keepc  in  tliat  governor  ?  (it  was  Overton).  The  Collo- 
nell  told  him,  because  he  saw  nothing  proovM  against  him  worthy  of  being 
elected.  “  But,”  said  Cromwell,  “  we  like  him  not.”  Tl>t‘n  say’d  the 
Collonell,  “  Doi*  it  upon  that  account,  and  blemish  not  a  man  that  is 
innocent,  upon  false  accusations,  because  you  like  him  not.”  “  But,” 
sayd  Cromwell,  “  wee  would  have  him  out,  because  the  government  is 
design’d  for  you,  and  except  you  put  him  out,  you  cannot  have  the  place.” 
At  this  the  Collonell  was  very  angrie,  and  w  ith  greate  indignation  told 
him,  if  there  was  no  way  to  bring  him  into  their  army,  but  by  casting  out 
others  uniustly,  lie  would  rather  fall  naked  before  his  enemies,  than  so 
seeke  to  put  himselfe  into  a  |)Osture  of  defence.  Then  returning  to  the 
table,  he*  so  eagerly  undertooke  the  iniured  governor’s  protection,  that  he 
foyl’d  his  enemies,  and  the  governor  was  confirm’d  in  his  place.  'This  so 
displeas’d  Cromwell,  that,  as  before,  so  much  the  more  now,  he  saw  that 
even  his  owme  interest  would  not  byasse  him  into  any  uniust  faction,  he 
secretly  laboured  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  all  others  who,  for  the  same 
reason  that  Croinuell  labour'd  to  keepe  him  out,  labour’d  as  much  to  bring 
him  in.'  pp.  308.  309. 

In  tlie^iiuiic  of  our  rciuiers  anil  the  literary  world,  we  express 
mir  tlianks  to  ?vlr.  FIntchinson  for  the  publication  of  liic.se 
inierest.ng  papers ;  a  more  suostantial  reward  lie  will  doubt¬ 
less  ootain  in  a  very  extensive  circulation  of  the  volume, 
whicn  will  gratify  all,  whatever  be  their  sentiments  on  points 
of  polities  or  theology,  who  delight  in  the  eonten)|)latioii  of 
human  cliaraeter.  and  arc  sensible  to  the  charms  of  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence. 

riie  work  is  beautifully  printed  by  Hensley,  and  is  ver/ 
suitably  decorated  with  two  fine  engravings  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  fiom  original  pictures,  a  view  of  Nottingham  in 
iK/ua  tinta  by  Medland,  ^\\{\  fac  similia  of  the  (’oloner.s  hand 
writing,  and  of  a  plan  of  the  Castle,  drawn  in  1617. 


Art.  IV.  r  rind  files  ami  Practice,  of  Naval  and  AHritar^  Courts  MartiaU 
*iuUk  an  AlifiendtXy  illustrative  of  the  Subject  ;  By  .lohn  M‘ Arthur, 
I.sq.  late  becreiaiy  to  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Hood,  &c.  officiating 
Judge  Advocate  at  various  Naval  Courts  Martial,  during  the  American 
\V  ar,  and  Author  of  “  Financial  and  Political  Facts  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  present  Century.” — Second  edition  on  an  intire  new  plan,  wiih 
considerable  improvements.  2  vols.  Svo.  pp.  1000.  Price  11.  Is. 
Butter  worth.  1805. 


/Y  f  OMPLLTh'  and  well  digested  treatise  on  Naval  and 
Military  Courts  Martial  nniNt  evidently  be  of  essential 
utility  to  all,  whose  rank  in  either  service  renders  them  liable 
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to  incur  its  jndicia]  duties.  Several  treatises  had  alrcatlr 
appeared  on  Military  (^onrts  Martial,  before  the  author  of 
the  present  work,  nearly  seven  years  aj];o,  favoured  the  public 
with  a  treatise  on  the  Naval  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
favourable  manner  in  wliich  this  was  received,  and  the  sug* 
gestions  of  many  military  gentlemen  of  high  rank,”  induced 
him  to  extend  his  researches  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
courts  inanial  in  both  de|)artments  of  the  King’s  service;  and 
we  think  it  just  to  say,  that  he  has  been  diligently  and  success¬ 
fully  einploved.  lie  lias  drawn  bis  materials  principally  from 
the  statutes  made  since  the  Hestoration  for  the  regulation  of 
the  N  avy,  fiarticnlarly  St.  22  G.  11.  c.  23.,  which  reduces  into 
one  Act  of  Parliament  alt  the  lares  then  tn  existence y  relating 
to  the  (iavernment  of  his  Ma  fesUfs  ships,  xrssets,  and  forces  by 
sea,  the  snhsequent  acts  passed  on  the  s<ime  snlijeet,  the 
Mutiny  Act  of  the  year  1804,  the  Articles  of  W’dr,  and  the 
primed  instriietions  and  regulations  for  the  army  and  navy, 
decided  eases  aiid  opinions  of  eminent  counsel,  and  long 
€!stablished  and  recognized  usage.  He  has  also  had  recourse 
to  the  lu*>t  \vrit(‘rs  on  common  law’,  and  the  practice  of  civ  il, 
as  well  as  criminal  courts  of  judicature,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  and  confirming  the  principles  he  advances. 

Under  the  dilferont  heads  into  whieli  the  author  has  dis- 
Irihiited  his  suhiect,  he  treats  on  the  authority  by  which 
Courts  !M;ulial  are  constituted,  the  fniuiamontal  laws  by  which 
they  are  goviMued,  their  ditlercut  kimis,  the  analogy  they 
be  ar  to  each  other,  with  the  sliades  of  di (Terence  between  them, 
the  persons  of  whom  they  are  composed,  the  persons  and 
filVeiAcs  suhiect  to  their  jurisdiction,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  assemliled,  and  their  modes  of  procedure  in  all  the 
diiVercnt  stages  ;  on  Naval  and  Military  (  ourts  of  Inquiry, 
ami  on  the  duties  of  a  Naval  or  Military  Judge  Advocate,  or 
Deputy,  and  those  of  a  Provost  Martial.  The.  antlior  has 
certainly  done  justice  to  every  branch  of  liis  suhjt  ct,  but  he 
has  not  sntHciently  adhereil  to  the  rules  of  arrangement  and 
iiietitodical  composition.  In  the  chapter  in  which  he  professes 
to  treat  of  the  /hmA/mez/A//  lares  by  rthich  Naval  and  Military 
Courts  Martial  are  £S:Kerne(l,  after  a  very  few  observations  on 
his  immeiliate  sifoject,  he  glides  into  a  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  the  several  cflences  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  ; 
onw  hicli,  however,  he  makes  the  following  judicious  obser-» 
vation. 
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*  Hcncc,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  Military  articles  I 
of  War,  it  would  appear  that  no  crime  is  punishable  by  a  Military  Court  * 
Martial  in  any  otlui  way,  than  in  that  which  these  articles  specially  direct. 
But  his  Majesty  having  Uraidcs,  the  pover  at  all  times  to  make  and  issue  < 
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f^juhttons  for  the  army,  ^‘rcs  a  more  extensive  authority  to  Military 
Courts  Martial  than  is  apparent  on  a  first  consideration  of  the  limitation! 
and  literal  import  of  the  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war.  The  primed 
regulations,  therefore,  which  are  from  time  to  time  issued  by  his  Majesty, 
and  promulgated  in  the  army  the  same  as  the  standing  general  p^rimed 
instructions  in  the  Navy,  have  the  effect  to  embrace  all  inferior  olfencea« 
and  to  which  a  Court  Martial  may  inflict  corresponding  punishments,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  major  ones  of  life  and  limb.’ 

After  some  other  observations,  he  proceeds: 

‘  It  may  not  be  improper,  in  tliis  place,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
different  offences  specified  in  the  Naval  and  Miliury  articles  of  war,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  punishments  annexed  to  each ;  and  at  the  same  link*  to 
examine  the  analogy  they  beai*  to  the  crimiiuil  laws  of  the  land  denomi¬ 
nated  “  the  doctrine  of  Ukj  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  order  tliat  members  of 
Courts  Martial,  being  thus  furnished  with  the  princmles  and  grounds  of 
decision  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  may  th"  better  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  punishment  proper  to  be  inflicted  for  offences  cuaunltted»» 
particularly  when  the  matter  is  left  discretioiiuiy  to  the  court,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  task  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  all  ambiguoui  coo« 
structions  tliat  may  be  put  upon  any  of  the  articles.’ 

The  manner  in  which  he  performs  this  task  merits  appro- 
hation  ;  the  objection  we  make  is  to  the  place  where  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  introdiieed  ;  and  the  work  is  liable  to  luanv  similar 
exceptions. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  rules  and  doctrine  of  evidence,  Mr, 
INPA.  shews  himself  intimately  ac(|uainted  with  this  most 
material  branch  of  Jurisprudence,  and  applies  to  trials  by 
Courts  M.irtial,  with  much  acuUmess  and  precision,  what 
he  has  judiciously  extracted  from  the  writers  on  common  law. 

We  think  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter,  “  on  laws  in  ge¬ 
neral,”  ainl  the  greater  part  of  tlie  second,  concerning  the 
origin  of  Courts  Martial,  might  have  been  spared  without  in¬ 
jury  to  bis  work  :  to  the  first  we  might  apply  the  censure 
which  has  often  been  passed  on  the  ^irefaees  of  Sallust— 
it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  prefixed  to  any  treatise 
on  any  otlier  branch  of  law;  and*^of  the  second,  we  must 
observe,  tliat  he  has  written  with  little  sutisfaelion  to  himselfp 
or  to  his  reader. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  work  we  are  pleased  to  clincovcr 
an  acuteness  of  disquisition,  aiuta  liberal  and  temperate  regard 
to  tfic  true  principles  of  our  free  constitution.  VVe  scdect  the 
following  passages. 

‘  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  courts  martial  are  frequently  assembled 
for  trivial  offences,  and  the  charges  sometimes  unsupported  by  proof,  and, 
being  thereby  rendered  too  familiar  to  the  minds  of  officers  and  seamen, 
they  lose  that  solemnity  and  efficacy  intended  by  the  legislature.  In  Uiis 
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light  courts  of  cnauiry  must  be  deemed  usefuU  even  by  those  who  animad^ 
vert  on  their  legality  ;  as  few  or  none  ever  cscajx*  punishment,  that  are 
brought  to  trial  at  a  court  niartial,  in  consequence  of  char'J'es  grounded  on 
the  previous  report  or  opinion  of  a  court  of  enquiry.*  pp.  105.  106. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons,  that  have  been  at  difterent  times  urged, 
against  trials  by  courts  martial,  there  is  no  one  which,  upon  a  slight  con¬ 
sideration,  ap|icars  more  cogent  and  constitutional  than  that  ol  the  inferior 
officers,  seamen,  and  soldiers,  not  having  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
their  peel  8  or  equals. 

*  hut,  u|>on  a  closer  review  of  the  subject,  it  will  appear  impracticable  to 
introduce  this  right,  so  strongly  contended  for,  a’spt'ciing  the  formation  of 
courts  martial,  without  at  once  altering  the  whole  fabric  of  the  institution  ; 
for,  if  the  inferior  t'fliccr  he  admitted  on  the  trial  of  an  inferior  officer, 
why  not  a  seaman  or  soldier  on  the  trial  of  his  brother  seamen  or  soldiers  I 
And  it  is  obvious  to  every  person,  acquainted  with  the  practical  parts 
of  a  naval  and  military  lifi.-,  that  this  measure  would  defeat  the  end  of  its 
formation,  and,  by  a  confederacy  between  the  parties,  tliat  the  power 
of  punishment  would  be  annihilated,  and,  subordination,  tlte  very  soul  of 
discipline,  be  destroy-d. 

*  We  must  recollect  too,  that  a  jury  so  formed,  would  be  in  direct  op- 
potitjon  to  tlK‘  principle  of  impannelling  juries  in  our  courts  of  law,  where 
impartiality  and  disunion  of  interest  ari‘  the  leading  features. 

‘  In  the  present  mode  of  forming  courts  martial,  a  powerful  objection 
is  raiii'd  as  to  the  admittance  of  seamen  or  soldiers,  since  their  education 
and  subordinate  situations  would  be  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  a  court,  where  the  characters  of  judge  and  jurors  are  nccec- 
sarily  blcntled. 

*  It  has  been  urged  likewise,  that  officers,  below  the  rank  of  captains 
in  iht*  navy,  have  not  the  same  privileges  as  their  brother  officers  in  the 
army,  who  sometimes  sit  as  members  of  a  general  court  m  iriial,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  field  officers  and  captains  cannot  be  conveniently  as- 
sembleil ;  since,  conformably  to  the  practice  in  the  army,  a  captain  and 
four,  or  even  two,  subaltiTns,  may  constitute  a  regimenul  court  martial. 
Uut  whether  any  innovations,  by  adopiing  speculative  meliorations  of  this 
nature  in  the  navy,  would  bt'  more  efficacious  than  the  present  mode 
established,  is  problematical.*  pp.  i'dlk  131. 

*  There  is  a  |>ower  which  is  exercised  by  captains  and  commanders,  by 
their  own  authority,  and  meR*ly  resulting  from  usage,  that  has  often  been 
t  topic  of  animadversion  in  the  service,  that  is,  tiie  power  of  degrading  a 
jHtty  or  non-commissioned  officer,  to  the  situation  of  an  ordinary  seaman, 
or  swablvr  of  decks,  after  he  may  have  been  rated  on  the  books,  master’s 
mate,  midshipman,  cjuarter-nu  stci ,  corporal,  gunner’s  mate,  or  boatswain’s 
mate,  &c.  Although  this  power  be  not  specially  recognized  by  the 
articles  pfwar,  or  general  printed  instructions,  yet  it  having  l>een  the  usage 
time  immcmorially  f<ir  capt  tins  to  exercise  it,  on  proper  occasions,  with  due 
disention,  the  ju^llce  and  p.*licy  of  the  authority  may  perhaps  l)e  admitted. 
The^  captain  Ix'ing  authorized  to  rate  liis  ship’s  company,  according  to 
their  capacities  and  merits,  and  for  whose  discipline  he  is  responsible,  it  is 
but  just,  that,  on  conferringon  any  one  a  rank,  which  by  bad  conduct  or 
denH*ri|t.  the  non-commissioneti  ofiiver  afterwards  forfeits,  he  that  gave 
such  rauk  should  have  the  jower  of  taking  it  away.  This  authority,  how- 
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cfor«  if  abused*  or  made  subaerrient  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  a 
comnuDding  otScer*  will  bear  most  peculiarly  hard,  on  young  gentlemen,’ 
who  may  have  been  rated  midshipmen,  aod  who,  for  some  trivial  oftence, 
may  be  disrated  by  their  captain,  and  ordered  to  do  duty  in  the  waist  or 
h)recastle,  as  common  seamen.  There  was  one  instance  of  this  nature, 
that  fell  within  the  author’s  own  obuervatiun  on  the  Jamaica  sution, 
December  178‘2.  A  young  gentleman  (whose  father  now  stands  high 
on  the  list  of  vdee  admirals),  was  rated  midshipman  of  a  frigate,  and  had 
nearly  served  his  time;  and,  on  a  complaint  of  a  trivial  nature  having  been 
made  against  him  by  a  messmate,  he  was  called  before  the  captun,  and,  in 
his  own  justification,  happened  to  answer  ratlier  pertly.  The  captain  im¬ 
mediately  degraded  him,  and  ordered  him  to  do  duty  with  the  seamen  on 
the  forecastle,  in  which  sution  he  continued  several  months.  He  was 
afterwards  made  a  lieutenant  by  admind  Digby  in  North  Amenca,  and  at 
present  stands  high  on  the  list  of  |)Ost  captains  ;  an  excellent  olHcer,  and 
an  ornament  to  hj8  profession.’  pp.  151.  152. 

I'he  style  is  in  genorul  correct,  easy,  ami  nnAtVeclcd.  Tlie 
book  will  be  foniul  extrenu'U*  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  ia 
cliietly  intended  ;  thoutrli  it  might  be  considerably  improved 
by  a  more  precist^  ami  metliodical  distribution  of  the  several 
topics  uliich  it  disensses.  Wc  liope  tlic  author  will  not 
neglect  this  bint,  sboulil  he  be  called  upon  for  a  third  edition. 

The  Appendix  eontains  a  nnmbiT  of  proceder\ts,  and  a  chro¬ 
nological  table  of  trials  before  Naval  C'onrts  Martial  since  1750; 
the  work  is  terminated  by  a  copious  and  well  arranged  Index. 


J.  Art.  V.  Recollections  of  Paris t  In  the  Tears  I  SOiJ,  .A,  4,  5.  By  John 
Pinkerton.  *2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1025.  Price  1 8s.  Longman  and  Co. 
Cadcll  and  Co.  18(X). 

H  .  . 

'JpilE  title  of  Recollections  Mr.  P.  lias  prefixed  to  bis  vo¬ 
lume,  because  he  took  no  notes  on  the  spot,  long  cx- 
nerience  having  convinced  him  that  his  memory  deserved  to 
^  ue  .trusted.  Some  parts  of  the  work,  however,  have  spared 
bis  memory  the  fatigue  of  travelling  ;  for  they  relate  to  tho 
Freiieh  capital,  as  much  as  the  Georgium  Sidus  relates  to 
^  Great  Britain.  If  Rousseau  must  be  recollected  in  the  city 
wliicli  his  dreams  have  awakened  to  so  many  horrors,  still  we 
see  no  reason  why  many  of  these  pages  should  he  employed 
lay  the  ghost  of  his  politics,  which  no  longer  walks.  Vet 
ibis  is  more  excusable  than  tlie  insertion  of  letters  on  the 
i  ancient  injuries,  the  literature,  and  the  partition  of  Poland. 

(Was  it  a  sufHcleiu  introduction  and  apology  fur  this  wide 
rumble,  that  there  are  Poles  at  Paris?  Upon  this  ground,  Mr. 
P.  might  have  introduced  all  his  “  Modem  Geography.”,  It 
becomes  us,  as  far  as  our  protest  and  censures  avail,  to  resist 
the  prevailing  practice  of  increasing  the  size  and  price  of  a 
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work  by  irrelevant  matter,  introduced  for  no  better  reason  than 
becaukc  the  author  found  it  in  his  common  place  book,  was 
afraid  he  shouhl  not  enjoy  another  opportunity  of  publishing 
it,  or  could  not,  without  it,  spin  his  work  to  a  convenient 
length.  We  shall  abandon  all  these  dissertations,  which, 
whethcT  ingenious  or  not,  wc  conceive  to  be  impertinent ;  and 
shall  make  a  few  extracts  which  at  least  possess  a  temporary 
interest. 

*  While  the  population  of  London  amounts  to  about  8G0,000  souls,  that 
•f  Paris  is  supposed  to  fa  11, under  600  000.  Yet  the  concourse  of  people, 
ind  carnages,  in  the  more  crowded  streets,  does  not  yield  to  that  of 
London.  'J'he  chief  difference  is  observable  in  the  environs,  for  at  the 
disUBcc  of  a  league  or  two  from  Paris,  the  highways  to  an  Englishman 
tp])e.ir  deserted,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  solitary  carriage.’  p.  0. 

*  There  are  in  Paris  three  ob]i‘cts,  which  may  safely  bo  pronounced  to 
be  unrivalled  throughout  the  globe  ;  the  vast  and  beautiful  library,,  for¬ 
merly  styled  Royal,  afterwards  National,  and  lastly  Imperial ;  the  botanical  ^ 
garden  founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  French  monarchs,  formerly  ^ 
styltHl  the  king’s  garden,  and  now  the  garden  of  plants  ;  and  lastly  the 
wonderful  gallery  of  the  Louvn*,  with  its  innumerable  collection  of  paint-  | 
ings  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  beneath,  the  hall  of  antiquities,  or  Museum 
Napoleon,  where  may  be  seen  at  one  glance  the  Venus  dc  Medici,  the  | 
Laocoon,  and  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  not  to  mention  other  statues,  which 

in  any  other  company  would  bi‘  regarded  as  excellent.  The  number  of  h 
printed  volumes  in  the  library  is  3o0,()0(),  and  the  MSS.  are  between  70  0 
and  80, (XK).’  p.  VX  | 

Mr.  P.  strangt'ly  expresses  bis  surprize  that  literature  suf-  f 
Icrtnl  so  little  by  the  Revolution  :  afterwards  he  remarks,  | 

*  Though  the  French  be  a  most  ingenious  people,  and  endued  with  a  J 
singular  aptitude  fur  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  fatal  j|| 
consequences  may  arise  if  the  military  dcvspotism  continue.  Eoi  by  tke  J 
conscription  the  young  men,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  ^ 
are  all  liable  to  be  torn  from  their  pursuits  and  occupations,  and  thrown 
into  tile  army,  certainly  neither  a  school  of  morals  nor  science.  FIcnee, 

in  tlic  opinion  of  learned  Frenchmen,  erudition  has  already  begun  to  lose  J 
one  generation  of  its  cultivators.’  p.  99.  p 

W  e  wiTO  a  little  mortified  to  learn  that  1 

‘  Su  Pierre  was  not  much  valued  in  society,  for  like  many  other  senti-  p 
roent -mongers,  dramatic  and  novelistic,  he  shewed  little  feeling  in  common  I 
life;  and  his  conduct  to  his  deceased  wife  afiorded  matter  of  general  con-  1 
demnation.’  p.  110.  | 

Mr.  P.  spvaks  of  the  niannor.s  of  French  women,  writh  a  | 
ridiculous  rapture.  The  source  and  nature  of  their  enchant.  | 
mcul  will  be  pretty  evident  from  the  follow  ing  extract.  .  | 
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•  It  is  generally  in  the  half  hour  of  the  desert,  when  the  rosy  or  whitr 
champaign  spailclee  in  the  glass,  that  the  French  ladies  di^lay  their  mpgt 
fascinating  powers.  Assuming  as  it  were  the  character  of  actresses,  they 
attack  the  men,  or  defend  themselves,  with  the  most  brilliant  corrusc^ions 
of  wit  and  humour,  of  affected  simplicity,  or  the  most  refined  shrewdness 
and  discernment  of  character.  Their  eyes  also  become  so  expressive  and 
impassioned,  that  they  seem  to  wield,  like  Circe,  the  rod  of  enchantment. 

*  Diderot  has  somewhere  imputed  to  the  Bi  itlsh  fair,  an  apparent  pride, 
coldness  and  disdain  ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  such  inipresslons  are 
made  by  some  £ngii^  women  upon  Frenchmen,  for  the  French  ladies 
may  certainly  be  said  to  form  a  periect  contrast,  being  warm,  humble,  and  0 
alluring.  A  French  woman  always  looks  upon  even  a  stranger  as  if  she 
would  be  happy  to 'converse  with  him.  Her  eyes  never  fail  to  say,  “  Pray, 

my  good  sir,  tmk  to  me.**  Perpetually  and  intensely  conscious  of  her  se-X, 
she  regardsthe  society  of  men  as  the  summit  of  her  felicity.  Disinterested 
in  her  prepossessions,  she  follows  the  bent  of  nature,  and  not  the  dictates 
of  avarice.  And  it  not  rarely  happens  that  thry  arc  as  steady  in  maintain* 
ingan  attachment  as  they  are  warm  in  iu  formation,  &c.  &c.*  pp.  25 — 27* 

Wc  were  at  ftrst  disposed  to'  stifle  our  resentment  at  tlio 
indelicacy  of  some  of  Mr.  P.’s  phrases  and  descriptions,  and, 
charitably  transferring  the  blame  to  his  subject,  to  hope  that 
Ills  love  of  the  arts  had  induced  him  to  wander  amidst  vo* 
luptuous  scenes,  till  their  contaminating  air  had,  for  a  moment, 
sullied  the  purity  of  his  ideas.  We  looked  to  see  the  iujuri* 
ous  effects  pass  off,  as  smoke  from  a  polished  diamond.  But  the 
frequent  commission  of  the  same  sin,  where  he  has  evidently 
stepped  aside  to  hunt  after  it,  has  forbidden  us  to  become  his 
apologists,  and  thus  forced  upon  us  the  task  of  severe  repro¬ 
bation  ;  for  in  the  war  between  virtue  and  vice,  we  abhor 
licutrality.  Wc  entertain  too  high  a  sense  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  the  otlier  sex,  silently  to  see  it  degraded,  by  being 
introduced  as  tlie  fuel  for  lust.  Nor  will  our  jealousy  for  the 
honour  of  litCiature  suiTer  us  to  let  an  author  pass  unimpcached, 
who  is  guilty  of  treason  against  its  purity  and  majesty,  by 
debasing  this  handmaid  of  virtue  into  the  pander  of  vice. 
Are  letters  and  morals  divorced  ?  Why  must  wc  hcMtate  to 
furnish  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  general  knowletlgc,  for 
fear  of  initiating  them  into  tlie  obscene  mysteries  of  Paphos? 
Or,  what  gain  can  an  author  derive  from  seasoning  hisw'orksto 
the  vitiateil  taste  of  one  class,  when  by  the  same  means  he 
renders  them  nauseous  to  another.  Can  any  suflicient  reason 
be  assigned  why  it  sliould  be  allowed  to  print  for  all,  what  the 
author  would  itol  be  allowed  to  say  in  the  company  of  well- 
bred  females,  and  what  he  would  resent  as  an  insult,  if  spoken 
to  his  sister  or  daugiicer  ?  In  the  same  censurable  spirit, 
Mr.  P.  has  observed,  that  moral  liberty,  i.  e.  liberty  for  sensual 
sin,  dourUhes  iu  French  air,  though  civil  fre^om  pmrs. 
We  spurn  at  this  gross  pervorsiou  of  torms ;  for  the  chains  of 
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sin  are  not  the  \es^  rou!  bcciiU«; '  ^he  nami*  of  liberty  is  branded 
on  t!ie  links.  The  converse  of  Mr.  P.’s  sentiments  is,  that  it  is 
slavery  to  refrain  from  a  proin’scuous  interconrse,  which  our 
sublimest  bard  has  blasted  with  n  da.sli  of  holy  indignation. 


“  Hail  wectCi'jd  lore  ! 


hi  j» 


Py  thee  adult’rouR  lust  war  driv’n  from  men 
Among  the  bestinl  herds  to  range  !’* 

But  this  Parisian  lii>erty  reminds  ns  of  a  sentence,  dictated 
by  an  inspiration  more  trulv  divine.  “  While  they  promise 
them  liberty,  they  themselves  arc  llic  servants  of  corruption  ; 
for  of  whom  a  man  is  overcon  e,  of  tht*.  same  Is  he  brought 
ill  bondage*.”  ddie  virtue  of  Pie  i^arisians  seems  scarcely  ‘ 
less  despicable  than  tlieir  vice  ;  Mr.  P.  ment’^ms  with  evident 
apjirohation,  the  spev'cli  of  a  Par's'an  lady,  who  resisted  the 
solicitation  of  a  vontbful  admirer,  because  it  w’ould  be  the 
cleaili  of  her  husband.  ’  This  is  r-eiich  delicacy  and  feeling. 
W'e  should  iliink  liglitly  of  the  \v<,man  wlioin  any  man  would 
flare  to  address  witli  such  a  soliifitation  ;  but  that  such  solici¬ 
tation  should  be  long  atid  repeated,  would  be.  in  onr  estimation 
an  indelible  stain  of  infamy  on  her  character.  The  smallest 
real  regard  to  virtue  would,  his  first  insult,  liave  expelled 
the  profligate  from  her  presence  ignominionsly,  and  forever. 

'riie  mineralogy  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  will  interest  iIm*. 
lovers  of  natural  science:  but  for  this  we  must  refer  them  to 
the  work. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  new  improvements  of  Paris, 
the  principal  of  w  liicli  an*,  the  formation  of  a  grand  hall  for 
the  reception  of  amliassadors  at  the  I’huilleries,  tlie  opening 
of  some  m‘w  streets,  the  building  of  new'  squares,  the  con- 
sirneiion  of  bridges  and  quays,  and  the  pinciion  of  the  river 
()ur(|,  with  the  Seine. 

The  present  system  of  education  in  France  occupies  a  con¬ 
siderable  sjiace  Ml  this  work,  hut  this  needed  no  apology  ;  for 
on  wliut  can  the  genius  and  fate  of  a  ]>eople  more  immediately 
depend  }  M  e  are  sorry  to  see  that  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
make  soldiers  than  saints.  ' 

Our  reailers  will,  we  doubt  not,  peruse  the  following  passage' 
with  interest.  Having  mentioned  the  public  unconcern  for  the 
fate  of  Pielicgru,  Mr.  P.  observes, 

*  The  name  of  Moreau  is  of  a  very  ditferent  description,  and  Fiance 
was  indignant  to  see  his  glory  blended  witli  a  list  of  conspirators.  The 
in;pression  made  by  his  trial  was  prodigious,  and  the  most  prudent  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  popular  commotion.  An  account  of  his  con¬ 
ferences  with  Pichegi-u  had  been  published  by  tlie  government,  tending  to 
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implicate  him  in  the  pl<^  ;  but  the  t evidence  was  flir  from  clcaf>  ftnd  hit 
deknee  w«is  masterly.  Yet  such  dispositions  had  been  shewn  against  hiin» 
that  a  violent  populace  surrounded  the  > palace  o('  justice  ;  and  it  was  at* 
serted  that  the  numerous  troops  assembled  had  deqlared  tlua»  if  the 
sentence  weredejith,  they  would  thiow  down  their. arms  :  he  being  perhaps 
the  most  populiir  man  in  France  with  the  army,  as  an  able  general  ;  and 
witli  the  peopleas  a  Frenghinan  :  but  his  talents  in  the  council  are  esteem¬ 
ed  far  inferior  to  those  in  the  field.  The  court  having  sat  till  ten  at  nights 
an  express  was  Sent  to  St.  Cloud  to  represent  the  state  of  the  popular  miodt 
and  demand  final  instructions.  All  was  silence  and  appn*heosion,  till  a 
message  arrivi^l  at  midnight ;  and  it  being  sedulously  reported  that  the’ 
punishment  was  only  two  days  imprisonment  at  Gros-Dois,  the  general’s 
country  seat  not  far  from  Paris,  the  soldiery  and  the  people  were  appeased. 
Mean  while  precautions  were  taken  by  the  police  ;  and  next  morning 
all  the  soldiers  were  consignes,  or  confined  to  their  barracks.  Never  did 
the  government  display  more  vigour  than  on  this  trying  occasion,  when 
even  the  soldiery  could  not  be  trusted.  Next  day»  when  it  was  known 
that  the  imprisonment  was  for  two  years,  apprehensions  for  his  safety  were 
entertained  or  affected,  and  furious  groups  apj)eared  at  the  Palais  Royalv 
which  was  shut  up  at  noon.  For  three  or  four  days  the  aweful  trancjuilliiy 
which  precedes  a  tempest  was  observable  at  Paris,  and  appalled  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  former  commotions,  d'he  soldiers  continued  to  be 
confined :  nor  was  the  public  tranquillity  considered  as  certain  till 
Moreau’s  journey  to  Spain,  in  order  to  pass  into  America.’  pp.  415— H  7. 

Mr.  P,  entirely  discredits  the  report  of  the  sick  French 
soldiers  having  been  poisoned  at  Jaifa,  and  describes  a  picture 
in  the  Exhibition  for  1804,  iti  wiiich  Bonaparte  is  represented 
visiting  that  hospital,  anil  inspecting  a  pestilential  tumour 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  the  plague. 

'The  effects  of  the  revolution,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
new  order  of  things  are  thus  candidly,  though  suj>erticially 
discussed. 

‘  A  free  and  candid  inquiry  what  France  lias  gained,  or  lost,  by  the  moil 
sui'prising  revolution  which  occurs  in  the  pages  of  human  history,  might 
form  the  subject  of  an  ample  and  interesting  work,  which  could  only  be 
well  executed  by  a  dispassionate  Frenchman,  a  lover  of  his  country,  and 
attached  to  no  party.  I'he  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  influence  over 
neighbouring  states,  arc  subjects  of  national  glory  and  vanity,  but  confer 
little  advantage  on  the  inhabitants  of  France,  who  are  equally  loaded  with 
taxation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  in  particular,  complain  of  the 
w'eight  of  taxes  ;  which,  as  they  are  far  from  being  so  rich,  they  are  much 
less  able  to  pay  than  the  people  of  England.  Commerce  has  also  visibly 
di>:lined  ;  and  though  the  inland  trade  of  so  wide  an  empire  must  of  course 
be  considerable,  yet  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo  will  continue  to  balance 
many  advantages. 

*  But  the  grand  staple  of  France,  agriculture,  has  certainly  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  die  revolution.  A  sensible  writer  has  observed  diat,  ♦♦  farmer* 
have  in  general  been  the  chief  gainers  by  the  revolution ;  from  a  greatos 
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tn  Vqueathing  by  will ;  from  the  abolition  of  feudal  restraints  •?  P 
of  maimmwrtfs  ;  by  the  undiRturl>cd  possession  and  free  alienation  of  all  ■ 
landed  property  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  division  of  land  into  smaller  estates. 
Hence  also  the  chanjje  in  respect  to  money  ;  formerly  it  flowed  through 
the  country  to  the  cities  ;  now  it  remains  in  free  circulation  in  the  country. 

This  is  attended  with  two  very  happy  consequences.  Moi*e  land  is  actually  ^ 
cultivated  than  betore,  and  in  a  letter  manner ;  and  the  stock  of  cattle 

if  much  more  considerable.*  pp. 

*  *  •  '1 

Mr.  Pinkerton’s  speculations  on  the  relative  situation  of 

France  aiul  Knglaud,  arc  not  deficient  in  sagacity,  but  they 
have  lost  their  interest.  'I'hc  question  hetween  tlirm  is  no 
longer  of  policy,  hut  of  existence;  and  if  our  readers  want 
any  additional  motive  to  trcmhle  at  the  conserpieures  of  in-  .  j 
vasion,  they  need  onlv  exatuine  the  picture  of  French  morals, 
as  it  is  here  pourlr.ayed  hy  an  admiring  witness.  . 

Wc  cannot  join  witli  Mr.  P.  in  al)solving  our  country  and.  I 

its  colonies  of  guilt.  For  we  can  never  bring  ourselves  to 
coneeive  that  the  murderous  sacrifice  of  so  many  thousands  of 
negroes  to  our  commerce  and  wealth,  is  a  mer«  peccadillo. 
Blest  as  we  are  with  the  light  of  mental  cultivation,  and  still 
more  with  tin*  dilVnsion  of  evangelical  trntlu  the  continnawee  of 
such  a  national  eriiiie  deserves  the  severest  of  national  punish¬ 
ments. 

The  epicures  will  find  Mr.  P.’s  chapter  on  French  dinners, 
Cookery,  and  wines,  a  bonne  hnuehc.'.  though  most  of  them 
will  think  tliat  his  animated  relish  for  French  hospitality  ha,» 
too  much  prevailed  over  his  patriotic  pre[)ossessions. 

'The  law  t>f  divorci!  now  stands  thus  : 

**  'fhe  liusbaiul  may  demand  a  di voice  on  account  of  the  adultery  of  k, 
ill#  wifi*. 

“  iiie  wife  may  demand  a  illvoixe  on  account  of  the  adultery  of  her 
husband,  if  he  keep  his  concubine  in  the  mutual  hahitaiion. 

.  ••  leather  m.iy  demand  a  diioice  on  account  ot  excessive  abuse,  bad 
uiage,  or  great  injuncs. 

!  “  'I'he  condemnation  ot  one  to  an  infamdu*’ punishment,*  ghall  afford  tlif 
Ofiier  a  plea  of  divorce.  * 

J  he  mutual  and  persevering  consent  of  the  husband  and  wife,  rx- 
pre*#(%l  in  the  manner  pr^»scriht*d  by  the  law',  and  under  the  conditions  and 
trials  therein  determined,  shall  sufliciently  prove  that  tlicir  life  is  insup¬ 
portable,  and  shall  be  regarded  as  a  peremptoiy  cause  of  divorce.** 

pp. 

The  reception  of  tlic  Pope  at  Paris  must  have  been  very 
inortitying.  W  hen  tlic  wicked  Parisians  carried  their  Jolairerie  ] 
to  iuch  alcnglli,  iluit  tlie  Pope’s  mule  was  tlic  chief  sport  at  tlie  I 
imperial  coronaiioriy  and  \vas  called  for  as  the  best  farce  at  tli#  J 
and  when  bis  boliaess  durst  not  venture  to  girc  r 

% 
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the  public  blessing,  the  biemrcby  must  have  been  convinced, 
that  thc'acje  of  croniers  alni  initrcs'li'ad  not  returned  with  that 
of  sceptres  and. crowns-  .  •  % 

But  on  the  subioct  of  religion,' the  information  which  Mr. 
P.  artords  is  very  scanty.  This  wc  the  less  rejr ret,  becau«^ 
the. hints  which  he  has  o<:casi()ually  dropped,  discover  at  onc^ 
a  lamentable  ip;norance  .of  its  nature,  and  insensibility  to  its 
worth.  While  he  assirrts  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  en¬ 
force  on  volatile  Frenchmen  the  rrlii’jioiis  observance  of  the 
Jiabbath,  he  s(!ems  either  not  to  reflect,  or  not  to  know,  that 
genuine  Christianity  is  a  citizen  of  tlie  world,  able  to  live  and 
flourish  wheiwer  n\an  is  found,  in  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
climates.  From  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  views  of  morality,  no  one  would 
expect  liim  to  be  friendly  to  religion  :  for  lie  supposes  that  the 
theatres  of  Paris  being  open  on  Sundavs,  greatly  diminishes 
the  number  of  crimes,  and  that  the  oaths  and  impiety  of  our 
seamen  are  essential  to  our  naval  victories.  Fqually  censurable 
are  his  reflections  on  tlie  religion  of  Holland.  Would  not  an 
impartial  eyf  have  seen,  that  Ciilvinism  has  no  more  influence 
at  Rotterdam  or  the  Hague,  than  Popery  at  Paris;  what  the 
one  in  reality  worsiiips  pleasure,  and  the  other  deifies  wealth. 
Some  atonement  Mr.  P.  endeavours  to  make  for  his  lax 
morality,  by  a  sermon  against  Drunkenness.  “  The  inventor 
of  toasts,”  says  he,  “  may  justly  claim  a  niche  by  the  side  of 
any  hero  who  ever  deluged  the  world  with  slaughter  ;  and  if 
tlie  pestilence  had  been  a  human  invention,  he  might  certainly 
be  stationed  by  the  side  of  its  great  founder.” 

Mr.  P.  has,  we  acknowledge,  given  us  information  concern¬ 
ing  Paris,  which  is  various,  pleasing,  useful,  and  frequently 
superior  to  that  which  ordinary  travellers  could  impart.  Had 
he  employed  time  and  self-denial  to  compress  into  one  volume 
the  recollections  truly  Parisian,  excluding  all  indelicate  stories 
and  allusions,  he  mi  ^ht  h  ave  deserved  considerable  praise. 
The  general  propriety  of  his  language  is  sometimes  iuter* 
rupted  by  Gallicisms,  which  a  traveller  ceases  to  perceive 
when  he  begins  to  contract.  He  is  also  guilty  of  coining  and 
uttering  many  words  of  such  inferior  quality,  that  we  nope 
they  will  never  obtain  circulation.  I'he  paragraphs  which  he 
intended  to  be  witty  and  poignant,  are  often  dull  and  af¬ 
fected  ;  but  then  some  of  his  serious  phrases  are  laughable 
enough  to  atone  Tor  this  defect.  His  absurd  and  unmannerly 
ab  use  of  the  Celts  has  been  admitted  even  into  the  preseqt 
work  ;  a  proof  that,  among  his  various  acuuisitions  at  Paris, 
he  has  not  learnt  civility.  We  hope  indeed  that  his  time,  as 
a  man  of  letters,  was  better  employed  in  that  city,  than  we 
have  any  reason  to  suspect  from  tlie  contents  of  the  pre-^ 
?5eiit  publication. 

1  A  Ik 
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Art.  VI,  A  Theory  and  Projfeetvs  of  iht  Per  van  Verh^  nutth  thfyr 

Uindooitanee  Syiommesy  in  Persian  ana  English,  By  John  Gilchrist. 

^  4to.  Calcutta.  1801.  Price  128.  Black  and  Co.  London.  1806. 

f 

Y  the  Persian  and  Knglish  in  this  work,  our  readers  arc  to 
understand  a  work  in  Persian  on  the  above  subject, ’com¬ 
prised  in  32  pages  and  a  Table,  neatly  printed  in  the  Nns- 
taaleek  cliaracter  ;  and  the  same  in  a  free  Knglish  translation', 
34  pages,  beside  the  Table. ;  both  ])arts  much  more  accurately 
and  decently  printed  than  most  we  have  seen  from  the  Ilin- 
doostanee  press  at  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Gilclirist  sets  out  with  asserting  (Advertisement,  p.  xi.) 
that  though  much  has  been  done,  yet  still  a  great  deal  is  want¬ 
ing  to  complete  a  proper  grammar  of  the  Persian  tongue. 

When,’*  .says  he,  “  a  scholar  can  be  foJind,  who  can  blend 
the  minuteness  of  Otho  with  the  elegance  of  Jones,,  and  is  ca.- 
pabic  of  uniting  to  both  the  copiousness  of  Gfadu'iii,  on 
systematic  principles,  we  may  then  hope  to  see  a  philological 
production  worthy  of  this  charming  language.”  hi  order  to 
effect  this  desirable  object,  he  thinks  the  two  following  thing* 
are  indispcnsjibly  necessary.  1st.  “  To  tliink  boldly  for  our- 
5K?lves,  while  wc  take  every  advantage  of  modern  diseoveriojv, 
.without  being  chained  to  the  scholastic  trammels  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  grammarians,  and  their  servile  imitators  the  Miwiinvccs  and 
iloonshecs  of  India.” — 2dly.  “  W  hile  we  do  every  justice  to 
our  pn*decessors  in  this  walk  of  literature,  we  must  caref  ully 
avoid  blindly  following  thc'ir  footsteps,  or  being  deterred  from 
our  duty  by  the  mere  w  liislling  of  a  great  name.  Tinnit  quod 
inane  est,"  ib. 

'riiese  two  directions,  which  arc  nearly  the  same  in  sub¬ 
stance,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  writers  in  ginieral  ;  and  it 
niu.si  be  allowed  that  Mr.  G.  has  fully  exemplified  them  in  tht 
work  before  us.  It  is  well  known  that  the  native  Persian 
grammarians,  in  general,  make  thirteen  ehisscs  of  verbs.  In 
lids  Sir  W’’.  Jones  has  closely  followed  tlicm;  see  liis  Grauimarj 
p.  4* I— 'TO,  where  he  exhibits  the  thirteen  classes  under  thfc 
title  of  Jnrgular's.  Mr.  Gladwin,  who  in  most  cases  is  too 
closely  attached  to  the  native  Arabico-Persian  grammarians^ 
has  in  this  respect  departed  a  little  from  the  common  track, 
and  reduced  these  classes  to  clreen,  Mr.  Gilclirist  has  com¬ 
pletely  broken  the  trainmelsy  and,  taking  an  immense  stride, 
has  reduced  the  whole  thirteen  to  tzvo  ! 

Through  all  his  diffuse  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  his 
system,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  him  without  taking  up 
more  room  than  can  properly  be  allotted  to  a  work  like 
present  ;  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself, 
after  giving  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of  tin.'  writer’s  theory. 
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On  the  Pei*sian  infinitive,  and  tin*,  formation  of  the  different 
persons  and  lenses  from  it,  Mr.  G.  thus  explains  hlmselt. 

*  It  is  evident  enough,  that  the  particles  dun  and  /«/»,  arc  vulgarly  but 
erroneously  called  the  infinitive  signs  ;  wliCR'as  it  is  most  probable  that  im, 
IS  in  the  old  Hinduwee  (and  na^  in  the  modern  speech)  occurs  in  the  same 
manner  also  in  the  Persian  tongue.  It  may  be  termed  a  declinable  verbal 
termination,  or  the  original  constituent  portion  of  all  the  verbs,  because, 
bv  a  very  easy  transition,  all  tlic  parts  ol  the  substantive  verb,  f  better 
known  by  the  natives  of  India  as  the  pronominal  declinable  signs)  may 
thus  spring  from  uru  Ix?t  us  commence  with  the  first  person  singular 
om,  and  then  go  through  (he  whole  regularly*  as  far  as  the  third 
person  plural  ««//,  seeing  they  are  all  in  a  similar  manner  affixed^  to 
every  tense  of  the  Persian  verb,  in  the  whole  of  their  various  combina¬ 
tions,  agreeably  to  the  Erranee  pronunciation  ;  so  unit  rr,  rrm,  unj. 
These,  by  a  hypothetical  declension  or  process,  will  be  clear  enough  to  the 
reader  who  shall  consider  them  in  this  manner.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  short  a  or  m,  is  either  a  declinable  imjierative,  a  contracted  infinitive, 
a  perfect  or  pluj)erfect  participle,  from  it  let  us  form  the  primordial  in¬ 
finitive,  or  I//I,  the  root  of  all  the  rest,  as  stated  above  through  the 
several  persons.  It  can  moreover  be  carried,  by  the  trivial  change  of 
untUut  and  the  coalition  of  «-«,  to  the  active  present  and  passive  participles 
in  eeduy  indut  n,  or  mi ;  and  from  the  very  same  u  and  perhaps  by  an 
ancient  mode  of  declension,  the  verbid  nouns  in  usk  or  ish,  u,  ee,  (or  by- 
some  irregular  process  from  awoordun  and  lurdun.  See.)  ar^  ak^gee^  were 
originally  constructed.  To  the  present  day,  these  are  all  apparent  in  the 
composition  of  Persian  verbs,  as  fioortHsh  naUu  poors Sec,  If  tlie 
lirst  and  other  jxTsoual  signs  have  not  emanated  by  a  particular  change 
and  inflection  from  the  radical  imperative  m,  or  declinable  particle  of 
infinity  ««,  whence  can  they  be  derived  ?  In  the  beginning,  perhaps,  to 
express  merely  mental  or  ideal  existence,  abstracted  from  every  thing  cisc, 
the  immaterial  or  simplest  of  all  infinitives,  viz.  ««,  may  have  been 
applied,  to  denote  mere  fnti/y  ;  for  in  several  languages,  this  abstract  sign 
of  the  verb  in  its  infinite  state,  is  still  found  to  be  wn,  somewhat  modified 
by  jiaiticiilar  vowels.  It  is  a  curious  fact  also,  that,  according  to  the 
Hindoos,  this  same  un  is  denominated  the  ovum  or  matrix  of  all  things  ; 
and  we  ourselves  have  the  important  monosyllables  ens  and  mats  pro¬ 
bably  from  tlie  same  source.  In  appropriating  the  idea  of  existence,  from 
its  former  absolute  state,  to  the  speaker  and  others,  the  u-n  naturally 
enough  becomes  t/-w,  Sec. :  in  some  of  which,  however,  the  u  is  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  its  paramount  vowel,  as  in  w-er,  u-d  or  i/-/,  u-eau^  u  eed^, 
und.  When  mental  and  corjK)re;d  existence  were  palpably  combined, 
another  infinitive,  to  w'it,  the  material,  may  have  become  requisite ;  and 
we  may  reasonably  presume  that  rZ-i/n,  or  ist-uny  Ist-um^  fst-rf,  Ist-ud^ 

were*  introduced  accordingly.  We  all  know,  that  in  several  language* 
the  letters  j/,  or,  as  a  Persian  must  write  them,  usty  ;//,  denote  subility, 
station,  Sec.  ;  nay,  we  cannot  be  ignonmt  that  this  very  stuuy  isturiy  in 
question,  is  the  final  syllable  of  8<*veral  verbs  yet  extant.  The  man  who 
understands  the  Persian  language,  and  can  analyse  the  verbs  dandsiunp 
^ira^tuny  za-s/uity  Sec,  will  clearly  perceive,  that  the^e  are  irrefragable 
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proofs  of  the  present  supposition  being  so  far  well  founded  ;  nor  is 
it  a  very  incongruous  conjecture,  that,  from  this  dormant  materia!  in^ 
finilive  ii/wn,  utaduny  may  proceed,  having,  like  many  others,  survived  the 
aorist  infinitives  whence  they  spiling.  It  is  plain  that  the  former  verb* 
when  conjugated  as  illustrated  above,  wil!  re;;ularly  assume  ud  in  the 
third  person  singular  ;  thus  study  istud.  To  this,  by  affixing  the  infinitive 
sign  un,  we  procure  istr/dun,  which,  by  a  trifling  deviation,  becomes 
isudun.  We  moreover  may  learn  from  the  foregoing  premises,  that  in 
the  perfect,  the  dt  /,  asrronomina)  signs,  are  dropt  to  avoid  the  harshness 
of  two  such  letters  coming  finale  .n  contact  with  each  other,  because  we 
cannot  well  trace  L'st  to  any  thing  tlse  than  a  cuphonous  contraction  of 
study  ijtuty  or  istrd  \ •  li*'n  tf  abstract  and  corporeal  existence,  life  is 
superadded  by  pn  fixing  the  breathing  or  letter  iiu  to  the  former  infinitive, 
this  naturally  enough  indicates  the  idea  of  aniniutioriy  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  but  h-ustun,  h-usiumy  h-usiee  S^:c.  were  formed  in  that  way.  In 
several  languages  the  hu  is  the  chiefcompon.nl  part  in  the  name  of  God, 
the  fountain  of  life,  as  also  for  life  itself;  for  inManre,  Hooy  U’dohy  Hury 
liu^ffy  Hecy  &c.  It,  as  well  as  the  essential  simple  and  compound  vowels, 
eey  y,  e,  yooy  is  moreover  to  be  ntet  with  as  the  constituent  part  of  the 
pronouns  in  various  tongues ;  and  ho-ntiy  hu-ndy  to  he,  exist,  live,  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  insfitred  source.  '!‘o  prove  and  confirm  much  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  suppose  w'c  were  to  affix  to  ud  or  ut  foriuerly  de- 
RCribt'd,  the  particle  ww,  for  the  formation  of  the  secondary  or  perfect 
infinitive,  we  <ivould  [should  ]  by  a  regular  progrtssion,  procure  udutiy 
utuHy  whence,  by  a  slight  deviation,  eedun  and  aduny  and  by  ellipsis, 
dutiy  tun. 

By  affixing  eeduny  &:c.  to  the  imperative,  the  Persian  infinitives  are 
formed  like  ruseedun  anti  others.  It  is  true,  a  number  of  infinitives  with 
their  derivatives  deviat*'  a  little  from  this  rule  ;  but  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  wc  sliall  soon  endeavour  to  account  satisfactorily  for  them 
also,  through  the  means  of  custoinaiy  changes  in  the  letters,  provided  the 
scholastic  prejudices  of  former  authors  be*  removed,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
jCjreatest  obstacles  to  the  litci.iry  improvement  of  every  rciuler.  It  cannot 
be  concealed  tlint  the  short  or  as  1  maik  it  w,  has  been  considered  the 
essence,  origin,  or  source  and  perfection  ol  existence  and  motion,  hotK 
mental  and  corporeal  ;  it  'vdl  not  tlu  refore  be  deemed  unreasonable  to 
supppose,  that  by  subjoining  it  to  the  perfect  tense,  a  past  participle  is 
formed.  When  u  acquires  the  stability  of  a  letter,  it  insensibly  connects 
itself  to  n,  whence  perhaps  the  infinite  w«,  now  under  discussion.  Among 
the  Hindoos,  tliis  very  letter  is  treated  as  the  basis  of  the  y  hole  creation, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  nasal  w,  in.stcad  of  the  n  hero,  forms  the 
famous  mvstlc  syllable  ow,  one  of  tlie  most  sacred  and  important  words  in 
their  niytholo*'y.  To  me,  indeed,  this  nasal  sound  seems  the  connecting 
subtle  link  which  unites  the  ^^holc  chain  of  vowels  and  consonants  to- 
getht  r  When  a  vowel  is  prolonged  by  repeated  eminciatlon,  it  generally 
produces  insensibly,  without  any  motion  of  the  tongue,  the  nasal  JJ,  a^ 

any  an^  ant  which,  tre.'ied  diflerently,  becomes  any  uny  or  noy  nu.  The 
word  formed  by  the  Hindoos  during  their  devotions,  appears  to  have 
^mc  metaphysical  allusion  to  this  indivisible  concatenation  pf  sounds. 
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)^’hocTer  accurately  adfertato  the  nriture  of  the  nasal  or  semivowel, S>  will 
fioclf  that  this  alone  requia^s  little  or  no  aid  from  any  other,  except  thf 
Tcry  short  u,  which  of  itself  as  naturally  falls  into  the  nasal  mS,  unt  «S,  at 
the  nasal  requires  it/*  pp.  1 — 5, 

NVxt  follows  a  tliaj^raiii,  composcil  of  three  concentric 
circles,  in  the  cuininoii  centre  of  which  is  nlaceil  what  Mr.  G. 
calls  the  primordial  inlinitive,  or  root  of  all  the  rest,  viz,  (t<-) 
and  which  stands  in  reference  to  the  dilferent  persons  sino;ular 
and  plural  of  his  two  classes  of  verbs  ;  hut  for  this  also  wc 
must  refer  to  the.  work  itself,  as  without  the  diagram  any  ex¬ 
planation  would  he  uiiintelligihle. 

Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  (?.  has  advanced  before  on  the 
primordial  infinitive  or  roiit,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie 
imperative  is  the  radix  of  verbs  in  all  languages  ;  and  the 
reason  lor  ibis  be  conceives  to  be  the  following  : 

“  llefore  visible  matter  existed,  had  not  the  Universal  Spirit 
willed  imperatively,  neitlier  body  nor  individual  mind,  nor  the 
discrimination  of  times,  had  been  known.  Idle  man  who  shall 
profoundly  ponder  on  the  words  koon  aiul  //,  which,  according 
to  the  Arabic  and  llinduwee  systems,  proceeiled  from  the 
primum  mobile,  or  cause  of  causes,  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  will  clearly  perceive  the  force  and  tendency  of  thy 

reasoning  adopted  here.  As  ^  is  the  root  of  both 

to  come,  J\'rs.)  amudnn,  and  aua,  tlie  same  in  Hindoo- 
tanee)  it  is  possible  enough  that  n  is  the  imperative  and 
origin  of  un. — Among  the  verv  eonfmed  collocpiial  cHorts  of 
animaU,  the.  imperative  must  be  a  mode  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  and  as  sneb  is  perfectly  well  understood  by  creatures 
who  probably  are  incapable  of  discriminating  other  verbal 
tenses  or  forms.  'I'lie  necessity  for,  and  preeuiiiicnce  of  the 
imperative,  at  the  very  dawn  of  reason  and  speech  among 
created  beings,  is  to  my  mind  as  eviilent  as  the  sun,  and  may 
be  every  dav  |)nt.  to  the  test  of  exp<*rience,  by  observing  the 
various  actions  of  chickens  in  obedience  to  their  motber’seom- 
niands.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  in  believing,  tlmt*the 
hen  can  call,  in  her  way,  hide,  come,  cat,  sileme,  with  as  much 
etfecl  as  we  do,  because  the  brood  vary  their  motions  ac¬ 
cordingly.  I  suspect,  however,  that  she  could  hardly  com¬ 
municate  to  another  fowl,  that  her  chickens  lay,  or  would  lie, 
concealed  beneath  a  bush  at  the  kite’s  ajiproaeh,  whatever  they 
niiglit  he  successfully  ordered  to  do  oh  the  spur  of  the  oe- 
'casion.”  pp.  12.  13. 

'  ‘  riie  merit  of  ingenuity 'cannot  be  denied  to  this  reasoning; 
-but  Wi;  daie  not  attempt  to  predict  that  it  will  liavc^tliat 
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wcicrht  with  onr  readers  to  which  the  author  thinks  it  entitled. 
Indeed  Mr.  G.  is  so  well  assured  of  the  triitli  of  his  own  prin- 
ciplest  and  the  certainly  of  his  discovciies,  that  he  treats 
all  who  ditTer  from  him,  as  xeiseacreSy  coxrombsy  &c. ;  but  it 
“  men  eminent  in  other  sciences  should  affect  to  laujjh  at  and 
despise  observations  of  this  nature  and  tendency,”  lie  con¬ 
siders  it  a  proof  of  that  “  partial  ignorance  which  frequently 
bep^ets  gei'eral  follv,”  and  thinks  “  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  deny  the  privilege  of  playing  the  fool  to  the  wise  oc- 
Ci^^ionally.”  p.  13. 

What  provocations  the  author  may  have  received  from  the 
Indian  Literati  we  know  not,  except  the  single  instance  which 
he  mentions  in  his  Introduction,  p.  !.  of  “  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  abilitits,  who  possesses  much  knowledge  of  the 
Tersian  tongue,  to  whom  he  submitted  his  plan,”  printed  at 
first  on  o?ie  large  sheet ;  who  gave  as  his  opinion,  1st.  “  That 
it  w'as  almost  unintelligible.  2dly.  That  be  supposed  some 
ignorant  Moonshee  must  have  stolen  the  little  that  was  right 
from  the  Ferhangi  .lehaugeeroe,  and  had  palmed  it  on  him 
without  examination,  as  a  new'  theory  of  his  own.”  Wc 
heartily  wish  there  were  no  ground  for  the  first  part  of  this 
severe  criticism  ;  but  we  must  confess,  that  still  this  Theory 
and  Prtkspectus  appear  to  us  to  be  encuinhered  with  disad¬ 
vantages,  ill  consequence  of  wanting  a  due  specification  of 
plan  and  part.s,  and  that  lucidus  ordoy  which  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  ill  all  good  writing  ;  particularly  when  the  subject 
itseh  is  novel,  and  confessedly  abstruse. 

Tiie  ( Gallons  which  Mr.  G.  gives  for  his  two  classes  of 
Persian  Verbs,  are  sufficiently  perspicuous,  and  deserve  at¬ 
tention. 

1.  Canon  for  Class  first, J  By  simply  rejecting  the  finite 
portion  of  the  various  Persian  verbs,  viz.  dun,  tun, 
adwn,  ecdun,  stun,  and  the  imperative 

is  generally  found;  but  when  the  last  letter  of  the  part  left  by 
this  process  is  ^  oo,  ^kh,  these  are,  in  the  order  in¬ 

serted,  converted  into  ^  a,jz,  (after  vowels)  b,  after  con- 
sonants  j  o,  as>««jl  azmoe,  azma;  amo/:A,  amoz; 

^ya/‘,  vW  ya^;  ru/*,  rue;  goo/,  go,  &c.  After  dropping 
tun,  if  ur  sh  close  the  remainder,  it  is  converted  to 
jr\  but  should  vedun  be  the  portion  dropped,  the  cJT 
sh,  undergoes  no  change  whatever,  thus  da^A-tun,  dar; 

kai/i-tun,  kac;  khumo^A  -  eedun, 
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khnmojA ;  khurajr/i-ecdun,  \jr[r^khiiraA7j,  &c.  Therf 

is  occasionally  a  very  small  change  in  the  long  anil  short 
vowels  of  the  imperative,  or  a  slight  addition  takers  place, 
whence  pookh-tun,  piiz  ;  moor-dun,  iiurr; 

I  roo.stun,  i'0\  J-adiin,  ^duhiij^j  z«-dnn  (jJ 

S  z\ifi  kimtf  •stun,  khw’dA.  By  alHxing  ce- 

rf  dun  to  every  imperative  now  in  use,  the  old  or  regular  inti- 
^  nitive  as  well  as  the  present  cansals  may  almost  always  b« 

found,”  p.  20. 

I'his  canon  is  exenx|)liried  by  a  long  list  of  Persian  and 
Hinduwee  infinitives,  with  their  explanation  in  English. 

%  II.  Canon  for  second  Class,)  “  The  whole  of  the  verbt 
which  do  not  come  under  class  first,  belong  of  course  to  th# 
second  here  as  Irregulars  in  their  impenative,  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives.  Some  verbs  drop  du  from  the  infinitive  to  form  the  im¬ 
perative,  and  in  one  instance,  the  initial  ^  d  of  the  infinitive, 
j  perliaps  to  prevent  all  confusion  w'ith  dun^  is  changtnl  to  h  in 
the  imperative.  In  this  last  s^  is  occasionally  pernmted  to 
(j  n,  or  nd;  ^  kh  to  lt  s,  or  lt  sh,  and  j  r  to  w, 
with  a  slight  vocal  change  in  X'to-dun,  koofty  as  will 
appear  by  the  sequel.” 

Then  follows  a  list  of  verbs  alphabetically  arranged,  for  the 
^  illustration  of  this  canon,  as  afreedun  afreen, 

to  create  ufrashtnn  ufrash,  to  raise.  baf- 

lun  haf,  to  w'eave,  &c. 

The  work  is  concluded  with  “  rTabi.e  of  the  COGNATE  or 
C(>KUESPONi>iNG  Tenses  of  Persian  Verbs,  \i\  iUc\r  atu  iltary, 
active,  passive,  and  casual  States,  with  their  Dehivatives. 
1  .ike  the  rest  of  the  volume,  this  is  in  Persian  and  English, 
and  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  dependance  of  one  part  of  the 
verb  upon  another. 

Notwithstanding  the  author  has  too  frequently  manifested 
a  querulous  disposition  when  speaking  of  the  works  and  con¬ 
duct  of  others,  who  probably  have  not  treated  his  extensive 
and  well-meant  pliilologicai  researches  with  that  degree  of 
candour  and  respect  to  which  they  are  certainly  entitled,  we 
ki  think  that  the  Persian  Htudeot  cannot  consult  this  piece  with¬ 
out  profit,  for,  the  mere  Theory  aside,  the  work  coutains 
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wvrral  jiuliciou?*  oIkim  n ations  which  prove,  that  the  Hiithor  has 
studied  his  .siihiect  with  iiu  common  assiduity  and  aftetilion.  i 
Our  rcs)>cct  for  iiis  character  as  a  man  of  much  learning  and 
industry,  induces  us  to  overlook  some  gross  literary  faults, 
which  many  would  severely  satirize. 


Art.  VI T.  Lerturrs  on  Natural  Phtlnsofihy  :  thr  Rnuh  of  many  Tears 

eliiehiatea. 


frachcal  Kxfterirnce  of  the  Facts  elucidated,  Widi  an  .Appi'ndix  ;  con¬ 
taining  a  grrat  NunilxT  and  Variety  of  Astronomical  and  Geographical 
Problems  ;  also  some  useful  Tables,  and  a  compichcnsive  Vocabuhr\\ 
hy  Margiirci  Bryan.  Dedicated  by  permission,  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  Quarto,  pp.  Price  ‘A  It^s.  (rd. 

Keai  sley.  I  St)d. 

'^J'O  e\post‘  this  liandsome'  vnhmu!  to  t!to  nnahnted  rigour  of 
seieniific  critieism,  N\ onid  he  neither  politi*  nor  just.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  very  respeetahle  lady,  avowodlv  desigiu'd  for 


>onng  people  ol  lier  own  >ex,  and  presented  to  the  public  with 
modest  and  innnhh’  claims.  W'ere  it  pnl)Ii>hi  il  iiiHler  other 
eircuiUNfances,  or  liid  it  advance  pretensions  to  distinction  as  a 
work  of  ac('ur.iie  physics,  onr  feelings  would  he  liilVerent,  and 
f>ur  censures  might  he  si'vere.  Tlml  its  statements  are,  in  some 
instanees,  snpei  licial  or  erroneous,  that  its  the*ories  arc  fre- 
•piently  nnphilosopliical,  that  its  reasonings  are  often  incon- 
rlu>ive,  ami  that  its  style,  when  it  intends  to  he  eh'gant,  too 
readily  slides  into  the  glaring  and  tnrgiil,  would,  in  another 
east*,  in*  siib)i*cts  of  necessary  reprehension.  \\\*  shouul  be 
less  dis|)osed  to  a  hmient  construction  of  these  failings,  even 
in  Mrs.  Bryan,  were  tlieri*  not,  in  her  performanci*,  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  emnmcmlalilc  execution  and  useful  tmidency.  , 
Her  manner  in  composition,  e.\cept  in  the  occtisional  instances  * 
before  alliuled  to,  is  neat  and  perspicuous.  If  her  expcriinenCs 
indicate  no  character  4»f  invention  or  originalit\ ,  tlu*y  possess 
the  merit  oi  being  perspicuously  and  fully  described.  But  the 
most  honoiirahit*  distinction  of  this  fair  philosophc*r,  lies  in  her 
constant  reference  of  natural  truths  to  the  purposes  of  moral 
and  religions  improvement.  Mis.  B.’s  I.ectnres  jiresent  a 
laudable  contrast  to  that  studied  impiety  of  neglect  or  of 
Intent  atheism,  which  is  the  execrable,  opprobrium  of  too  many 
scienrilic  treatises,  in  nuxlern  times.  She.  never  shrinks  from 


the  acknowledgement  of  a  Deity,  his  universal  agency,  and  his 
particular  Providence.  Nor  does  she  omit  to  profess  some 


regard  to  Him  who  is  the.  way,  the  truth,  and  tlie  life,  or  to 
state  as  the  object  of  devout  desire,  the  sacred  intliienccs  of 
the  Almighty  Spirit.  Most  sincerely  wc  wisli  that  these  pro- 
fe.ssions  may  be  more  than  vomine  tenus  »  The  occurrence  of 
such  recognitions  would  have  been  rnoic  gi*atifving,  and  their 
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^>robal)li*  elVoct  far  inonj  bcMicticial,  had  they  been  acoompaniod 
bv  more  decided  indicationH  of  evani;elical  k^iowlod^C;  We 
arc  plad  to  perceive  Mrs.  H.’s  frequent  av*)wals  of  regard  to 
tlie  Scriptures  of  truth,  l^ut  surely,  if  she  were  seriously 
attentive  to  their  doctrines  and  their  spirit,  s!io  would  not  adopt 
the  fallacious  and  fatal  jarpon  of  complimenting  her  pupils, 
ill  the  via n net'  th^ii  she  adopts,  on  their  “  inherent  excellence;” 
nor  would  she  have  indulgetl  the  ebullient  self-complacency 
of  her  heart,  in  sayinu:,  writing,  aiul  publishing  those  lowly 
and  modest  words  :  “  I  nevt*r  feel  my  unporlanee  in  the  scale 
of  human  beings  so  much  as  when  engaged  in  those  ic- 
searches.”  pp.  |t>l. 

'riiis  work  consi;  t>  of  thirteen  Lectures,  beside  the  intro- 
dnctoi  V  and  concluding  Addresses,  and  the  Appendix.  The 
oriicr  of  subjects  in  the  l.ectures  is  the  following  :  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Philosophical  Knowledge  ; — Properties  of  Matter 
Meclianics  ; — Pneumatics  and  Acoustics; — Hydrostiitics  and 
Hydraulics  ; — Magnetism  ; — Flectricity  ; — Optics  ; — Astrono¬ 
my.  'I'he  Appendix  comprizes  several  plain  and  useful 
Tables — a  list  ol  all  the  Constellations,  with  a  jiarticidar  enu* 
nwTation  of  the  most  conspicuous  fixed  star>,  for  the  latitude 
of  London,  the  general  principles  of  the  globes,  and  the 
Armillary  spliin'c — a  large  collection  of  Astronomical  and 
iieograpliical  (Questions  and  Lxercises — and  a  Dictionary  of 
Seientilic  Terms. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  IL’s  manner,  characteristic  both  of 
hi  r  excellencicjs  and  of  hirr  defects,  wi*  extract  the  following 
j)ass:ige  from  the  'Pwelfth  Li^cture. 

‘  We  are  now  tar  advanced  in  the  consideration  of  light  and  the  science 
of  Optics  ;  having,  by  ocular  demonstration  of  certain  results,  inferred 
\vltl\  certainty  many  important  facts  :  such  as,  that  the  particles  of  light 
are  inconceivably  small,  .uid  move  in  a  rectilinear  direction  with  astonishing 
velocity  ; — that  a  ray  ot  light,  radiating  from  a  centre,  diverges  in  its  pro- 
,  gress ; — that  the  licnsity  ot  light  at  certain  distances  depends  on  its 
I  density  at  the  radiating  point,  and  its  distance  from  it,  and  this  difference 
I  King  also  in  pro])Ortion  to  tli«.*  squares  of  its  distance  from  the  luminous 
j  point ; — that  Uic  angle  m.ule  by  a  ray  ot  light  in  its  reflection,  is  always 
equal  to  its  angle  ot  incidence  ;  and  hence,  when  the  angle  of  iocidenceii 
found,  the  angle  ot  reflection  is  likewise  asccruined  ; — that  conc.ive 
mirrors  collect  parallel  rays,  and  cause  them  to  meet  in  a  focus  by  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  is  at  the  same  distance  from 

1  its  surface  as  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens. — that  the  heat  and  light  of  a 
luminous  body  reflected  from  a  concave  surface,  are  as  nrtich  increased  at 
that  focal  point,  as  that  jH)int  exceeds  [is  exceeded  by]  the  surface  of  the 
k  ns  ;  the  same  as  hap{)ens  in  n'gard  to  the  surface  and  focus  of  a  convex 
h'us  by  refraction,  which  causes  the  rays  of  light  at  the  focus  of  very  large 
con  avc  mirrors  and  convex  lenses,  by  being  greatly  accumulated  at  ikeir 
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foci*  to  burn  almost  all  bodies  subjected  to  their  influence.  We  hiY^I 
also  contempLited  the  curious  orjjanization  of  the  eye,  so  far  as  its  optiail 
effects  are  known;  and  discovered  that  the  construction  of  optic^  ii.l 
•trumems  depends  on  the  known  properties  and  capacities  of  the  coats  aod; 
humours  of  this  useful  and  ornamental  orj^n  of  the  animal  creation. 

*  But  the  sublimest  evidences  and  most  beautiful  effects  of  the  partieWt 
of  li^ht  y(‘t  remain  to  be  considered  ;  namely*  the  different  sizes  of  thoif 
pinicles,  with  their  van*. ms  impressions  on  die  organs  of  sight*  and  thdr 
individual  characteristics  of  colour. 

‘  For  all  those  effects,  under  Providence,  wt  are  indebted  to  the  bright 
luminary  of  day,  which  thus  adorns  and  paints  the  face  of  nature  wnth  dif. 
ferent  j^races,  according  to  the  capacity  of  substances  to  imbibe  or  reflect  iti 
bramitul  emanations.  The  sublime  Newton  has  furnished  us  with  thf 
clearest  evidences  of  those  effects  ;  having  shewn,  by  um*quivocal  experi.  i 
Tn«  nts,  that  the  rays  of  light  consist  of  particles  differiflg  In  colour,  though,  y 
by  a  due  mixture  and  perfect  combination,  they  exhibit  a  pure,  white! 

I 

*  How  charming  arc  iht' evidences  of  Helty  w'e  have  just  been  contenj.! 

plating!  How  un  tjui vocal  the  effective  energies  of  liglit!  The  variety,^ 
multiplicity,  and  bt:auty  displayed  in  this  subject,  produce  such  a  quick  | 
succession  of  pleasurable  sensations,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  cither  in.  | 
dividuahy  the  preference.  But  the  great  cause  of  the  effects  perceived,* 
rising  8iipn*mely  conspicuous  above  them  all,  claims  and  receives  our  first  f 
attention— our  most  exalted  and  concentrated  admiration,  love,  and  gra-t^ 
titudel’  .  !{ 

From  this  extract,  onr  reader  may  form  a  very  just  concep.| 
tion  of  Mrs.  H.'s  general  perspicuity ,  hut  occasional  inaccurii.  I 
c'ies  and  intiaiion  of  style;  and  of  licr  talents  for  delivering  j 
jibi!oM>])bic;il  trnilis,  together  witii  her  incongruous  admixture* 
of  palpable  mistake  and  dubious  livpothcsis.  In  accordance  | 
svitli  ibis  character,  wc  arc  seriously  informed  that  it 
k  nfntu  why  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  is  placed  32  degrees  below  ! 
the  frceznig  point  of  water;  that,  without  tlie  aid  of  the  ^ 
steam-engine,  “  we  could  neeer  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  ^ 
of  coal  for  fuel  in  our  iinie^ixs  onr  fore -fathers  had  dug  the  ^ 
pits  as  far  as  they  could  go  that  the.  mjignetic  iron  ore  con-  | 
tains  iron  “  in  so  scanty  a  proportion  as  not  to  pay  the  ex-  I 
pence  of  fusion  ^c.  So  a  tower  is  called  an  ohtlisk ;  I 
a  quality  of  mind,  is  put  for  subtUCy  a  property  of  I 
certain  forms  of  matter;*  the  incriitv  is  turned  intoiii 
virrtiu  ;  and  the.  term  MtfeorologistSy  is  substituted  for  Metals 
inrgt^fs.  A  delicienev  of  information  is  obvious,  with  respect 
to  many  important  discoveries  and  improvements  made  in  the 

•  Those  two  adjectives,  though  distinct  from  each  other  in  significatioD,  | 
in  orthography,  and  in  pronuncutioD,  are  frequently  confounded  by  other  I 
%ritt'rs  and  speakers.  | 
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siuic  of  philosophical  knowleilgo,  during  tin*  last  tiftoon  years: 
^uch  as  ihf  knowledge  of  elementary  bodies,  the  identity  iif. 
finned  hv  Mrs.  B.  of  light  and  caloric,  the  transmission  of  hciU 
by  fiuids,  the  theory  of  combustion,  ihi*  doctrine  of  colours, 
and  the  Voltaic  pile  and  tvougli.  As  the  author  has  veuiured 
lo  speculate  on  the  subjects  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  it 
Aould  have  betm  of  advantage  had  she  studied  the  important 
doctrines  of  Boscovlch. 

In  the  welUtneant  moral  reflection  of  our  resiK^ctable  In¬ 
structress,  she  repeatedly  employs  the  method  of  allegorizing. 
The  following  curious  deduction  from  the  laws  of  Ifydrostatics 
niav  serve  as  an  exam|)le. 

‘  As  our  spirit,  our  understanding,  rise®  F]>ecihcally  al»ove  the  gro«s 
materials  of  our  cnrporcid  frame,  so  let  our  actions  bes|H*ak  that  s))eci4’e 
▼irtue,  and  raise  us  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  the  afl'ection  of  our 
friends,  and,  above  all,  by  the  sjK'cific  power  of  a  goo<l  conscience,  elevate 
us  above  the  fatal  effects  of  human  occurrenct's,  and  direct  our  llight  lo  a 
still  more  exalU'd  station  in  the  regions  of  bliss.*  p.  1*28. 

We  have  real  pleasure,  liowever,  in  attciuling  lo  the  etiiical 
maxims  and  admonitions  with  which  Mrs.  H.  judiciously  and 
affectionately  closes  htT  course  of  lectures.  A  small  part  of 
them  we  shall  present  to  our  reailers. 

♦  - As  children,  be  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  your  parents  ;  gr.ile- 

ful  for  all  their  exertions  for  your  benefit  and  happiness,  and  affectionately 
attentive  to  all  their  wanu  and  desires.  As  friends,  be  faithful  and  reason¬ 
able  ;  not  seliisiily  wishing  to  lessen  the  extended  and  general  Influeaces 
of  friendship,  by  depriving  otliers  of  the  attentions  of  your  friend,  wito  are 
entitled,  either  by  consanguinity  or  a  correspondeut  regard,  to  a  sliare  of 
die  afiections  so  necessary  perhaps  to  their  happiness,  as  well  as  to  you^ 
own.  As  sisters,  be  affectionate  ;  and  endeavour  by  every  good  office  to 
exhibit  that  generous  interest,  which  regards  the  welfare,  respectability, 
and  happiness  of  those  to  whom  you  are  so  nearly  allied.  When  wives, 
consider  the  solemn  oath  pledged  before  God,  and  strictly  obt‘y  its  man¬ 
dates.  Let  chcarful  acquiescence  evince  your  affection  towards  your  hus¬ 
band.  Be  the  softener  of  his  cares,  tlie  sympathizer  in  all  his  anxieties  ; 
and  should  unforeseen  misfortunes  overtake  him,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
!  shew  him  the  strength  of  your  understanding,  the  purity  of  your  mind,  and 
I  die  nature  of  your  a^ection.  Excite  his  fortitude  by  your  example,  lessen 
his  anxiety  by  your  vigorous  resistance  of  calamity,  and  diminish  die  pres¬ 
sure  of  misfortune  by  your  active  exeitions.  This  will  be  the  season  for 
more  particularly  displaying  die  moral  graces  o/  justice,  prudence,  tern- 
prance,  and  fortitude.  As  mothers,  remember  you  once  were  young. 
Let  your  experience  and  m.iture  judgment  direct  and  admonish  your  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  let  your  admonitions,  restraints,  and  directions  be  softened  by 
maternal  affection.  If  the  case  require  corrosives,  though  [for]  these  may 
be  salutary  ui  to(ue  uic  ibei^  iil;^  a  skill ul  surgeon,  firmly,  out  tiruia* 
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ly ;  and  do  not  fail  to  prepare  the  hcalinj|r  balm — let  the  affection  which 
dictates  the  measure  render  it  supportable:  this  will  soften  the  necessaiy 
infliction  of  the  shaqx-st  reproof,  and  doubtless  effect  a  cure  ;  whereas  thi  | 
wounded  feeling,  when  left  to  the  impression  of  correction  only,  may  he.  ' 
come  callous  ami  incurable.  Let  not  a  mistaken  fondness,  and  desire  to  4 
make  your  children  happy,  induce  you  to  allow  them  indulgences,  wliich  f 
are  pernicious,  either  in  their  nature  or  consequences :  for  remember —  1 
children  are  not  bestowed  for  the  indulgence  of  affection  only,  but  denumd  g 
your  most  vigilant  caie  of  their  health,  morals,  and  religious  principles.  ? 

•  In  society,  be  unassuming,  obliging,'  chariuible  ;  let  your  benevolence  > 

be  as  conspicuous  in  judging  of  conduct,  as  in  bestowing  the  gifts  of  | 
abundance.  Cultivate  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  impart  its  emanations; ‘I 
but  let  your  gaiety  be  tcmjxTed  by  sedate  thought  and  reflection.  Be  not  i 
anxious  about  tijc  domestic  aflairs  of  others  :  curiosity  is  trifling  and 
im))ertinent,  unless  excited  by  the  laudable  motive  of  contributing^  bv  our  ^ 
counsed  or  assisunce,  to  the  conifort  and  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures.  ^ 
Avoid  gossiping,  or  ulking  of  other  people’s  affairs  ;  for  this  practice  I 
fx‘S]>eak6  a  weak  and  vacant  mind,  and  derogates  from  the  modesty,  de-  ^  - 
liciicy,  and  lefinenieiit  ok  the  female  character.  ; 

‘  Let  humility,  urUinity,  and  magnanimity  adorn  your  exterior.  Suffei  ^ 
not  the  little  infelicities  of  domestic  arrangement  to  enfeeble  your  mind— 
be  great  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  In  mixed  societVi  avoid  that 
littleness  of  mind  tluit  attends  more  to  external  circumstances  than  to  in¬ 
terior  woitli.  Let  your  duty  to  God  and  man,  in  every  connection  of  your 
life,  and  a  due  cultivation  of  your  reason,  pre-occupy  your  thoughts ;  and  ^ 
divert  them  from  the  fallacious  allurements  and  inconsistencies  of  folly,  and  * 
the  irrational  j^reponderance  of  prejudice  and  fashion.  Avoid  the  vicious, 
however  exalted  by  rank,  or  aggnindized  bv  wealth;  and  respect  and  4 
distinguish  virtue  wherever  it  may  appear.  Always  prefer  the  society  of  *  t 
W'ell-infoimed  and  religious  persons;  and,  though  I  disapprove  of  par¬ 
ticular  resjx'Ct  lx‘ing  paid  to  rank  or  condition,  when  unaccompanied  by 
viiHious  conduct,  yet,  when  those  elevattxi  by  birth  and  fortune  arc  also  ^ 
distlngxiishod  by  merit  and  religious  gi  accs,  the  laws  of  society  demand  that 
they  should  rcceiNc  resjxrct  and  deference. 

*  I  cannot  conclude  this  address  better  than  by  adverting  to  those  con¬ 
nections  in  life,  which,  being  dependent  on  yourselves,  require  much  con- 
fideration,  and  which  1  think  it  my  duty  to  impress  on  your  minds — -the 
Indispensable  qualifications  of  both  a  friend  and  a  husband — reli^iout 
prtnnpUs  nnd practicf  :  never  make  your  choice  of  either  of  these,  till  you 
na\*e  discovered  that  they  not  only  profess  to  be  religious,  but  arc  truly  so, 
in  thought,  word,  and  det*d. 

‘  When  the  lips  that  delivered  these  maxims  are  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
may  their  respective  impressions  remain  on  vour  hearts !  And  should  the 
tear  of  regret  flow  on  your  cheeks,  let  this  refJection  he  your  consolation— h 
that  the  spirit  that  dictated  them,  disrobed  of  its  mortal  habiliments,  may, 
through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  that  exalted  felicity  which  is  |)crfcct  in  its  naiuro— perpetual  in  iu 
duration  V  pp. 
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With  this  all-momenroiis  wish,  we  nnft*i‘^neiily  unite  ’our 
forvent  prayer,  that  the  Authoress,  her  chililixui,  and  her 
charge,  may,  without  an  individual  exception,  he  “  partakeri 
of  that  like  precious  faitir*  which  will  cottduet  them  to  “'the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  witl’i  eternal  i^lory  I" 
'I’o  theiui  an«l  to  all  who  like  them  possess  ]>olisiied  inind^ 
and  hahits  of  rational  rellcction,  we  warmly  reeonimeud  the 
diligent  perusal  of  a  recent  and  most  estimahle  publication, 
The  Ttmplt:  of  Truth*.  Mrs.  Hryan  will  there  find  her  plan 
nf  dignified  knowledge  completed,  in’ a  correct  analysis  and 
an  interesting  display  of  “  The  best  System  of  Ueason, 
Philosophy,  V^irtue,  and  Morals.” 

\Vv.  have  mdy  to  add,  that  the  work  which  we  are  closing 
very  elegantly  printed,  atid  illustrated  with  thirty  six  plalt^s, 
many  of  which  are  from  Mrs.  R.’s  own  drawings,  and  all  of 
them  both  designed  and  engraved  with  distinguished  taste  and 
heaiity.  In  addition  to  these,  is  a  tine  portrait  of  the 
Authoress. 


Alt.  VIII.  Sermotis  translate J  from  thi  original  French  of  the  late 
Rev-  James  Saurlnt  Pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  the  Hague^  Fol.  Vi  I, 
on  Important  Subjects.  By ’Joseph  Sutcli^e,  (Halifax)  bvo.  pp.  270. 
Price  (is.  Lackingtun,  Williams,  &c.  1806. 

I 

sermons  of  the  pious  and  elocpicnt  Saurin,  have  united 
men  of  very  dissimilar  Ustes  and  opinions  in  one  common 
sentiment  of  admiration.  He  hurries  forward  to  the  noblest 
object  of  humau  endeavour,  with  such  vehemence  and  dignity 
ot  motion,  that  few  readers  are  able  to  detect,  and  fewer 
willing  to  censure,  his  deviations  and  obliquities.  He  is 
protected  from  re|)roof,  not  by  his  blameless  accuracy,  but  by 
his  transcendant  excellence  ;  and  defies  ail  opposition  in  ins 
'iacred  warfare,  not  by  the  security  of  impenetrable  armour, 
but  by  the  energy  of  irresistible  arms.  Six  volumes  of  liis  * 
sermons  have  been  long  before  the  Eaglish  public,  and  have 
gained  and  supported  a  reputation,  which  few  can  pretend 
to  have  exceeded.  By  the  addition  of  a  seventh  Mr.  S.  lias 
conferred  a  considerable  obligation  on  oumerous  readers,  and 
we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  in  placing  himseU  by  the 
side  of  BobinsoH  and  Hunter,  he  has  assumed  no  rank,  as  a 
translator,  which  he  cannot  honourably  maintain.  His  pre¬ 
decessors  had  selected  what  they  deemed  tlie  most  excellent 
ot  Saurin*s  discourses,  and  it  might  have  been  presumed  that 


♦  Vide  Ed.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p.  1014. 
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every  adclilional  volume  would  appear  under  incrcasinp;  dis. 
advauta};e.  Hut  in  the  three  discourses  on  the  Delay  of 
Converhion,  not  to  mention  others  in  this  Tolume>  there  h 
a  species  of  merit,  which  was  not  particularly  attractive  to  th« 
Otlier  translators  ;  whose  concurrence  in  rejecting  them  re- 
|X‘atedly,  as  they  (K’cnpy  the  first  place  in  the  original, 
was  a  very  clear  and  unumhiguous  mark  of  disapprobation. 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  has  hinted  very  modestly  at  this  circumstance ; 
and  w  hetlicr  it  bt*  disreputable  to  the  sermons  or  to  the  trans. 
lators,  our  readers  in  genend  will  find  little  difficulty  in  de. 
ciding.  For  it  certainly  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  de¬ 
fect  which  they  betray  in  argument,  in  elocjnence,  or  in  into, 
rest ;  and  surely  it  is  a  very  parilonable  hitmisli  that  they 
force  upon  the  attention  of  a  sinner  the  extent  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  imminence  of  liis  danger,  with  a  fearless  and  distressing 
impetuosity.  In  this  respixt,  Mr.  S.  proceeds  to  remark, 
that, 

‘  The  general  character  of  English  sermons,  is  by  far  too  mild  and 
calm.  On  reading  the  late  Dr.  Enfield*8  English  I  reacher,  and  findin 
en  this  gemlt  man's  tiblet  of  honour,  names  which  constitute  the  glory  c 
our  national  Church,  1  seem  unwilling  to  believe  my  senses,  and  ready  to 
deny,  that  Tillorson,  Atterbury,  Initler,  Chandler,  Coneybeare,  Seed 
Sherlock,  Waterland,  and  others,  could  have  been  so  relaxed  and  un 
guarded,  as  to  have  preached- so  many  Sermons  equally  acceptable  to  the 
orthodox  and  the  Socinian  reader.  'I'hose  mild  and  affable  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  virtue  and  religion  :  those  gentle  dissuasives  from  immorality  itod 
vice,  have  been  found,  for  a  whole  centur}',  unproductive  of  effect.  Hei 
«il  judicious  men  must  admit  the  propriety  of  meeting  the  awful  vices  of  the 
present  age  with  remedies  more  efficient  and  strong.*  p.  iii. 

Wr  shouKl  suppose  that  few  will  differ  from  our  worth} 
iuthor,  who  ever  regarded  sin  fis  truly  sinful,  or  its  piinisli- 
nicnt  as  foriniilahle  and  certain.  'J'he  whole  of  his  preface 
deserves  attention  ;  he  is  not  blind  to  Saurin’s  faults,  and 
though  inonr  opinion  he  treats  them  far  too  leniently,  he  has 
iaid  as  much  as  ever  a  translator  dares  to  avow*,  or  even  sub- 
uiits  to  confess. 

'File  sermons  in  this  volume  are  twelve  in  number  ;  tb« 
fnbjects  of  which  are,  the  Delay  of  Conversion,  Perseverance, 
tlie  Example  of  the  Siiints,  St.  Paul's  Discourse  before  Feli 
and  Drusilhi,  the  Covenant  of  God  with  the  Israelites, 

St'al  of  the  Covenants,  the.  Family  of  Jc.sus  ('hrist,  St.  Peter 
l^enial  of  his  Master,  the  Nature  of  the  uirpaidonahle  sin 

Onr  extracts  from  thew*  interesting  discourses, must  be  brief 
we  observe,  therefore,  as  the  general  character  of  the  whol 
tiiat  while  they  display  ibg  uleiUs  gf,  liic , orator  in  a  uiain 
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little  inferior  to  any  of  his  sermons  hitherto  translated,  they  arc 
Kn'nnior  to  most  of  them  in  exhibiting;  the  earnestness,  the 
Holrnmity,  and  the  taitht illness  of  a  conscientious  ambassador 
of  Jesus  ('hrist. 

If  any  one  >vho  reads  these  paejes,  has  reason  to  appropriate 
tlie  censnresof  Saurin,  and  to  look  back  with  terror  on  the  dyin^ 
man,  whom  he  has  ilehuled  with  anti-christian  hopes  in  the 
imlitnited  iniTcy  of  (iod  or  in  the  etVicacy  of  the  sacrament, 
a  delusion  wliich  would  excite  derision,  if  it  did  not  inspire 
horror — the  follow! n«4  paragraphs  may  not  he  unseasonaole. 
'I'he  preaeJnT  is  referring  to  an  inveterate  sinner,  from  whom 
the  hour  of  death,  and  the  fear  of  ruin,  have  extorted  a 
scinhlancc  of  contrition.  f 

‘  \V\r‘,  woe  to  those  ministers,  who,  by  a  cruel  lenity,  precipitate  souls 
intoh’.Jl,  uruler  the  delusion  of  opening  to  them  the  gates  of  paradise. 
Woe  to  rli.it  minister,  who  shall  be  so  prodigal  of  the  favours  of  God. 
Instc.id  of  speaking  peace  to  such  a  man,  /  •would  cry  aloud;  I  would 
lift  u/i  myViu  rliLe  a  trumpet  ;  1  would  shout,  Isa.  Iviii.  1.  I  would 
thunder  ;  I  would  shoot  against  him  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  and  make 


the  poison  drink  up  his  spirits.  Job  vi.  4.  Happy,  if  I  mig 
lice 


irradiaU 

pissions  so^pix'juOiced  ;  if  1  might  save  by  fear;  if  1  might  pluck  from 
thebuining,  a  soul  so  hardened  in  sin. 

*  liUi  if,  as  It  commonly  occurs,  this  dying  man  shall  but  devote  to  hii 
conversion  an  exhausted  body,  and  the  last  sighs  of  expiring  life ;  woe, 
woe  again,  to  that  minister  ot  the  Gosjxd,  who,  by  a  relaxed  policy,  shall, 
so  to  speak,  canonize  this  man,  as  though  he  had  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous  !  Let  no  one  ask,  What  would  you  do  ?  Would  you  trouble  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  ?  Would  you  dr  ive  a  family,  to  despair  ?  Would  you 
artix  a  brand  of  infamy  on  a  house  ? — What  ^would  I  do  ?  1  would  maintain 
the  interests  of  my  Master ;  1  would  act  becoming  a  minister  of  Jesuf 
Christ ;  i  would  prevent  your  t  tking  an  antichristian  death  for  a  happy 
death  ;  I  would  profit  by  the  loss  1  have  now  described  ;  and  hold  uj> 
tliis  prey  of  the  devil  as  a  terror  to  tlic  spcciatorj,  to  the  family,  and  to 
tlie  w  hole  churcli. 

‘  Would  you  know,  my  dear  bretlircn,  which  is  the  way  to  prevent 
such  great  calamities  ?  Which  is  really  the  time  to  implore  forgiveness, 
to  derive  tlie  Holy  Spirit  into  your  heart  ?  It  is  this  moment,  it  is  now. 
Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found.  Yes,  Le  may  be  found  to*day  ; 
he  may  be  found  in  this  assembly  ;  he  may  b.*  found  under  the  word  wc 
are  now  speaking  ;  he  may  be  found  under  the  exhortations  we  give  in  hii 
name  ;  he  may  be  found  in  the  remorse,  the  anguish,  tlie  emotions,  ex¬ 
cited  in  your  hearts,  and  which  say,  on  his  behalf,  seek  ye  my  face.  He 
niay  be  found  in  your  closets,  where  he  offers  to  converse  with  you  in  the 
most  tender  and  familiar  manner  :  he  may  be  found  among  the  poor, 
among  tlie  sick,  among  tliose  dying  carcaases,  among  those  living  images 
of  death,  and  the  tomb,  which  suUcit  your  compassion  ;  and  w  hicli  open 
to  you  the  way  of  charity  that  leads  to  God,  who  is  charity  itself.  He 
may  be  found  to-day,  but,  iKThaps,  to-morrow,  he  will  be  found  no  more. 
Vnl..  JIL  ^ 
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P«*hapf,  to-morrow,  )'oa  may  seek  in  v  iin;  perhaps,  to-morrow,  your 
fiwasurt*  may  be  full  ;  jierhapu,  to-n»nrrow,  giacc  may  be  for  ewer  with¬ 
drawn  ;  }KThapK,  tu-murrow,  Uk*  iK*ntence  which  decides  your  destiny 
•hill  be  pn>nounced  ! 

‘  Ah!  Nv  ho  can  e.stlnjuie  i  nioniont  so  precious!  i\h  !  who  can  com¬ 
pare  his  situniior  with  the  unJiappv  victims,  which  the  divine  vengeance 
n.is  imnioird  ii.  and  for  whom  time  Is  no  lonj^er !  Who  can,  on  with¬ 
draw  In;;  from  tins  temple,  and  instead  ot  so  much  vain  conversation  and 
criminal  dlj.sipaiiiui,  who  can  forbear  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  footstool  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  ;  wee'ping;  for  the  past,  reforming,  the  present,  and 
raking  salutary  preciutions  for  the  future.  Who  w(nild  not  .say  with  hit 
Keait,  as  well  as  his  mouth,  Stay  ^vith  me ^  Lord ;  /  •tmll  not  let  thee  ^0% 
until  thou  ha:t  llentd  mr,  Gen.  xxxii.  ‘i().  until  thou  hast  vanquished  my  | 
Corruption,  .md  given  me  the  earner»t  of  mv  s,dvaiit)n.  T  he  time  ot  my 
visiiation  is  almost  expired  ;  I  see  it,  1  know  it,  I  feel  it  ;  my  conversioo ) 
requires  a  miracle;  I  .ask  this  miracle  of  thee,  and  am  resolved  to  obtain 
it  of  thy  compassion/  j>p.  -(JO. 

'rfii*  tui  lh’rsc!\orancc  posscssfs  many  oxcellont 

xntl  jii<iii*ions  (d)Nc:rvations.  It  would  be  well  if  all,  who  hare 
piviielietl  and  written  on  tliis  t(»|)ic,  had  discoviTod  as  much 
rorrectness  of  coiK*c]>!ion,  and  eandoiir  toward  the  sentiments 
of  their  opponents.  We  are  sorry  that  many  of  its  etntsnrey^ 
4U1  tlie  inisrejneNeniation  or  pcrvtMsion  of  the  doctrine  have  | 
not  beeomc?  antitpiatcd  by  the  lapse  of  tiim*. 

The  follow  iug  extract  w  ill  not  Ik*  deemed  lesjt  interest iiig,^"J 
because  part  of  it  alludes  to  the  ])er.sonal  circumstances  o(g 
^aui  iiij^aud  the  congregation  at  the  Hague.  W 

•  My  brcthn*n.  when  a  man  preaches  for  popularity,  instead  of  seekinr  | 
the  glory  of  Christ,  he  seeks  his  own  ;  he  stdects  subjects  calculated  tt  J 
display  his  talents,  and  flatter  his  audience.  Does  he  preach  before 
professed  infidel,  he  will  expatiate  on  morality  ;  and  be  ashamed  to  r.ro-Fl 
Ctnince  the  venerable  words— rorrmm/ — salitfaction.  Does  he  address  s  ^ 
antinomian  audience,  who  would  l)c  olfeodixi  were  he  to  enforce  the  | 
tical  duties  of  religion  ;  he  makes  every  thing  proceed  from  electiof-  i 
reprobation,  .and  the  irreiistibility  of  grace.  Dors  he  preach  in  th(‘  pf^|| 
sence  of  .i  profligate  court,  he  will  enlarge  on  the  lilx  rty  of  the  gospel,  aaiil 
the  clemency  of  God.  He  has  the  ait,— ‘  n  most  detesMble  ar?,  but  tM 
Well  understood  in  all  ages  of  the  church,) — he  has  the  art  of  uniting  ImI 
intertsts  and  his  ministry.  A  political  preacher  ende.ivours  to  nccommt« 
date  his  preaching  to  his  passions.  Minister  of  Christ,  and  minister  of  b® 
own  interests,  to  express  mysell  with  this  apostle,  he  males  a  ^atn  f»f 
rmets  :  on  this  principle  had  I'clix  cxpressixl  a  desire  to  understand  ti® 
gospel,  and  St.  Paul  had  a  tavou  r.ible  opportunity  of  paying  his  court  in® 
ciHicr.tc  manner.  The  Christian  religion  has  a  gracious  asj>ect  towarA 
every  class  of  men.  He  might  have  discussed  some  of  those  subjet® 
which  would  have  flattered  the  governor.  He  might  have  discourit^i  B® 
the  dignitv  of  princes,  and  on  the  relation  they  have  to  the  Supreme  Being® 
He  tu-’iiL:  have  said;  tJut  ih^  magistrate -Acjrcr^  ni>r  the  sr.vord  in 
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'i<om.  xiil.  4.  That  the  Dflty  himself  has  saiJ,  Te  are  jWf,  anJ  \r  af^ 
tilUhe  children  of  the  Most  Hlghy  Psalm  Ixxxii.  f).  But  all  this  adulation,, 
ill  this  finesse,  were  unknown  to  our  apostle.  He  sought  the  passions  of 
Felix  in  their  source  ;  he  forced  the  sinner  in  his  last  retreat.  He  boldly, 
ittjcked  the  governor  with  the  szteord  of  the  Sfiirit^  and  with  the  havtmer  of 
the  word.  Before  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  the  lub^ct  of  hil  crime; 
before  Drusilla,  he  tri'uted  of  tern fier once.  When  Felix  lent  for  him  id 
saiKite  his  avarice,  he  talked  ol  righteousness.  While  the  governor  was  ill 
his  highi*st  perio<l  of  splendor,  he  discoursed  of  a  judgment  to  come. 

*  Preachers  of  the  court,  confessors  to  princes,  pests  of  the  public,  who 
are  the  chief  promoUTS  of  the  present  persecution,  and  tlie  cause  of  ouf 
calamltit^s  !  O  that  I  could  anioi^ite  you  by  the  example  of  St.  P.'iul  i  and 
make  you  blush  for  your  degeneracy  and  turj)itude  !  Mv  bretliren,  you 

know  a  prince; .  and  would  to  God  we  knew  him  less!  hut  let 

resp<*ct  the  lustre  of  a  diadem,  let  us  venerate  the  Lord’s  anointed  in  thp 
person  of  our  enemy.  Examine  the  discourses  delivered  in  his  prrfena* , 
read  the  sermons  pompously  entitled,  “  Semons  preached  Iwfore  the  Kirig;^' 
and  stv  those  other  publications  dedicated  to— The  perpetual  conqueror; 
whose  battles  were  so  many  victories— terrible  in  war — adorable  in  peace. 
Vou  will  there  find  nothing  hut  Hattery  and  applause.  Whoever  struck; 
in  his  presence,  at  ambition  and  luxury  ?  Whoever  wntured  there  to  maift- 
tiin  the  rights  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ?  Who,  on  the  contrary,  has 
not  magnified  tlu*  greatest  crimes  into  virtues  ;  and,  by  a  species  of  idolatry 
hi'foie  unknown,  made  Jesus  Christ  liimself  subservient  to  the  vanity  of  a 
mortal  m;in  ? 

Oh  !  hut  St.  Paul  would  have  preached  in  a  different  manner  I  Before 
Felix,  before  Drusilla,  he  would  have  Siiid  that,  fornicators  thall  not  in* 
herd  the  kingdom  of  GoJ^  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  In  the  midst  of  an  idolatroiif 
people,  he  would  have  painted  in  the  liveliest  colours,  innocence  oppresiJed, 
die  faith  of  edicts  violated,  the  Rhine  overflowing  with  blood,  tlie  Pala^ 
ilnate  still  smoking,  and  buried  in  its  own  ashes.  I  chock  myself;  we 
again  repeat  it :  let  us  respect  tlie  sacred  grandeur  of  kings,  and  let  os, 
deplore  their  grandeur,  which  exposes  them  to  the  dangerous  poison  of 
adulation  and  llatieiy**  pp.  Idli— >158. 

Instead  of  transcriliiiig  more  freely,  we  refer  our  readers  td 
tlio  work  iis(!lf,  and  coneliide  with  a  remark  whieli  we  havd 
r(‘UNr)u  to  think  mav  he  useful.  Most  of  the  imitators  (ff 
biiurin  have  copied  Ins  blemishes  while  they  were  admirihg  his 
tieanties  ;  and  this  is  a  failing  whicli  almost  invariably  attends 
tb(‘ prainiee  of  imitation,  as  the  oharaeleristic  and  attainable* 
peeuliaritiifs  of  any  author  are  commonly  faults  rather  than 
excellences.  A  preacher  who  studies  tlie  manner  of  Saiiriri 
judiciously,  will  caivfnlly  avoid  his  rfietorical  cxtravaganccsi 
his  long  dramatic  apostroplics  and  narratives,  his  vague  iuul 
sentimental  reference  to  doctrines,  his  deficiency  of  detail 
nri  hiibiecls  connected  with  experimental  religion  ;  but  on  tlie 
other  hand,  ho  will  cmnlale  the  ingcnnitv  of  his  divi>i()ns, 

‘c  pe  rsonal  and  [iractical  applic;ition  of  his  .subject,  thcacuie4 
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iiossW  liis  penetration  into  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  II 
the  impressive  iruili  of  his  pictures,  the  sublimity  of  his  sen-  I 
timents,  the  tenderness,  intrepidity,  and  animation  of  liu  W 
address.  ’  • 

In  qualifuation  of  our  ironeral  praise  of  this  translation,  f. 
we  shoidd  iKitice  that  several  inelegant  and  unauthorized  * 
words  have  been  admitted,  such  as  nvtcoi'ofee/^  He,  ;  and  that  ' 
there  is  oceasionally  a  hiamahlc  omission  of  copulatives  and  •  ' 
relatives,  for  which  an  attention  to  thr  orip;inal  is  not  always 
an  excuse.  Many  typojxrapliieal  errors  have  escajted  cor-  k* 
rection  in  the.  errata;  as  p.  251>.  I.  37.  for  alluswuy  read  f 
illusion  ;  and  p.  17'J.  1.  2S.  for  resolutinnj  read  revolution,  m 
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Arts  of  Desit^n,  wlien  aiminp^  at  excellence,  are  almost 
surrounded  with  dithcuhies.  Not  that  the  manual  execu- 


tion  they  rmptire  is  any  wonderful  attainment,  though  regard, 
cd  with  adminition  hy  the  uninitiated  ;  hut,  because,  there  is  a 
kind  of  iiidehnite  and  immeasurable  extent  in  the  ohjeets  of 
mental  elVort,  which  the  mind  with  ditlicnlty  cmbract'^,  and  ^ 
tliere  is  still  greater  dilHculty  in  communicating  to  tlie.  spee-  S 
tutor  even  those  ideas  which  the  may  distinctly  possess.  > 

'The  selectit)!!  and  treatment  of  incipient  and  itcecssories,  the 
silent  speech,  the  geiu  ral  narrative,  the  correctness  of  de- 
linentiun,  the  energy  ami  eifcct  of  the  whole,  are  so  manv 
sources  of  emharrassmeiu,  trouble,  aiul  sonietinuvs  of  distress,  ^ 
to  the  master  who  intends  to  produce  a  capital  performance. 

I'liai  which  di>es  not  manifest  an  intellectual  origin,  will 
never  elVectively  impress  the  intellect.  In  vain  will  a  tiiousand 
beauties  of  propoition,  i»f  fitness,  of  ildicaey,  be  observed: 
that  which  is  only  manna!  tlexterity  may  please  tfie  eye,  of 
ijratifv  transient  curiosity  ;  hut  there  its  etilcacy  terminates. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  that  these  excellences  he  apparent, 
since  the  eye  is  the  organ  by  which  the  mind  is  atfected. 
The  union  of  these  great  principles  of  art  is  extremely  rare: 
most  artists  content  tlunnselves  with  pleasing  ;  while  otherj 
^>lK)  have  more  ilei'ply  studied  their  profession,  have  bceu 
prone  to  neglect  recommendations  which  they  despised  as 
ordinary  ami  superHcial. 

To  >uch  di dicult  studies  every  assistance  is  accoptalile  ; 
4nd  Mr.  Bell  has  pe*rforined  no  t riding  service  to  art,  in  dit 
r-tetin^  liis  •tuntiou  to  investigations  whii^h  kucw  woi^d  be 
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iv^cful,  nrvJ  in  v\)iioli  otiicrs  may  follow  him  with  aii«jn)cntcd 
facility  ami  advantaiti*.  The  |iroiliictioii  before  us,  ,we  con¬ 
sider  a<  valuable  and  highly  respectable  :  not  that  it  is  perfect, 
nor  without  its  errors,  but  these  are  errors  of  j^eiiius,  not  of 
dulness ;  ratluT  inaceuracies  which  future  observation  may 
anuMul,  than  direct  incongruities  which  affect  the  principles 
the  work. 

We  must  own  tliat  in  this  volume  we  expected  a  more  regular, 
and  more,  compreheusivt?  treatise  ;  and  especially,  becausi*  we 
are  not  aiapjaintcd  witli  any  work  of  such  a  nature  proper  to 
he  committed  to  tlie  hatuls  of  students.  Thirty  years  ago,  we 
wisheil  most  hemtily  for  a  volume  like  the  present;  yet  we  arc 
now  inclined  to  think  it  will  he  more  useful  to  those  who  have 
eompleted,  than  to  tliose  who  are  pursuing  their  studies. 
This  at  least  w(»  are  sure  of,  that  not  every  scholar  will  com¬ 
prehend  it.  lint  those  who  know’  their  art  thoroughly,  will  be 
much  gratified  liy  its  appearance. 

The  Kssays  are  six  in  nnmhcr,  llie  first  cautions  against 
faults,  which,  no  doubt,  Mr.  15.  had  observed  in  young  artists. 
The  second  illiistrati*s  the  form  of  the  skull.  The  third  con¬ 
siders  the  muscles  ed  the  face  in  man  and  animals.  .  The  next 
|)roceecls  to  expression,  illiistrateil  bv  comparison  of  tliQ 
iiiuscles  in  man  and  atiimals,  noticing  the  muscles  peculi&i*  to 
man,  and  their  effects  in  expression;  the  following  describes 
the  actions  (d*  tlie  muscles  ;  and  the  last  investigates  ih« 
economy  of  the  living  body  as  it  iclaics  to  c.xpressidn  aiul 
harai'ter. 

Mr.  IhdPs  first  Mssav  relates  to  the  study  of  the  antique  ; 
and  to  iliai  of  till*  Aeatleiny  iignri!.  lie  seems  to  have  taken 
alarm  wiiliont  eaiise,  when  he  fears  tliat  Artists  may  study  th« 
.\!itii|ue  till  th(*y  lose  sight  of  nature.  Atnoiig  many  thousand 
^lU.^ls  w  ith  w  hose  lives,  character,,  und  works  we  are  .acquaint¬ 
ed,  not  Iialf  a  dozen  fiave  been  guilty  of  tliis  fault.  And  even 
l^m^sin  liiiii^cir,  wlio  would  probably  be  placed  in  the  front  of 
those  dclimiuents,  w;is  as  attentive  to  anatoinical  action,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  imrivciness,  in  ills  best  pictures,  as  tlie  most 
''crupulous  could  desire  ;  w  itness  those  capital  composUions, 
the  seven  sacraments,  exposed  to  public  view’ some  years  ago 
ni  the  Koval  Academy  ;  and  especially  the  ligures  stripping 
heinsclves,  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  anatomical  inus- 
ulage  of  which  is  ali'i  e,  Fapially  unfounded  is  Mr.  B.’s  appre-» 
hen>ion  that  well  instructed  Artists  will  trust  entirely  to  th# 
‘ttiiudes  and  expressions  of  Academy  tigurcs  :  lazy  ur  phleg- 
uaiic  students  may,  and  this  habit  they  may  retain  when 
masters;  but  it  is  much  more  an  object  of*  fear,  that  sprightly 
viiiiiMs  >lu)uld  abandon  what  they  think  a  drudgery,  and 
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substitute  their  mere  recollections  for  the  truths  au<l  effects  of 
natuTo. 

With  these  remarks  we  dismiss  our  Aiitlior’s  first  Kssaj 
7'he  socomi  may  he  cousiderod  as  properly  beginning  his  iin 
mediate  subject  ;  and  this  recpiires  attention. 

Wctind  a  nifficuhy  iti  describiug  without  figures,  princiidei 
wliich  refer  entirely  to  objects  of  sight;  and  must  tlieretoro 
entreat  a  lirle  assistance  from  the  imagination  of  our  readers, 
l.rt  ^hem  imagine,  then,  that  tlie  n(»stril,  in  a  profile  face,  is  a 
kind  of  erntre,  to  which  the  contours  formed  by  the  other  parts 
of  the  face  may  he  referred :  of  course,  right  lines  in  all 
dirertinns  ma)  pass  tiirough  tliis  centre.  The  profile  of  an 
antique  head  would  pn  sent  a  perpendicular  line  touching  the 
chin,  tills  centre,  and  the  forehead  :  the  Kuropeau  countenance 
would,  gencra|lv,  ]'>rnject  som  ewhat  beyond  this  perpendicnlar 
at  the  cnin,  and  recede  somewhat  beliind  it  .at  tlie  forehead  :  a 
fimrk  and  .a  negro  would  ]irojecn  still  more  at  the  chin,  and 
recede  still  more  at  the  forehe.ad ;  and  the.  profde  of  the  Oran 
ptan,  tliat  nearest  .approach  to  humanity  among  bnite.s,  would 
protrude  its  chin  very  ronsiderahly  before,  tiie  nostril,  while 
Its  forehead  would  fall  hark  proportionately  from  the  per. 

ticndicnlar  we  have  imagined.  This  principle  is  supposed  to 
lorvade  mnrh  of  the  living  creation  ;  to  which  we  may  addj?| 
sinother,  the  distance  of  the  mouth  from  the  eyes,  and  tk*;' 
I'l  oximity  of  the  nostrils  to  the  mouth,  jj 

Professor  Camper,  we  believe,  was  tlie.  first  who  reduced  i 
these  observations  to  .systematical  calculation,  and  marked- 
lines  fc»r  them ;  lllumenliach  (Dec.  Collect.  Cr.aniovum)  op- j 
posed  the  theory  of  (\amper,  and  brought  many  unquesJ 
titmablo  exceptions  .against  it.  Nevertheless,  tlie  general  idcM 
of  Camper  is  well  foiindcd  ;  and  his  theory*  is  exlieniely  usefulfl 
tliongh  not  absolutely  univcr.sal.  -I 

Since,  tlien,the  projection  of  the  month  and  nose,  \vith  thn 
forresjiotulent  horizontality* of  the  forehead,  in  other  wordsfl 
the  snout,  and  fiat  head,  are  characters  of  brutes,  it  is  under® 
^p>od  that  the  reverse  is  the  character  of  man,  in  his  greatei® 
beauty;  that  diminishing  the  distance  between  thu  eyes  ani 
the  nose,  increr.sing  the  interval  between  the  nose  and  till 
month,  bringing  forwapl  the  forehead,  and  thus  advancing  ill 
countenance  toward  the  perpendicular  line,  is  the  principle  tl 
l)c  adopted,  in  recovering  the  true  distinction  of  the  liuUM 
physiognomy.  Air.  Hell  adds,  in  illustration,  I 

•  Tn  the  hnite,  as  the  food  is  gathered  by  the  mouth,  the  strength  ill 
the  Jaws.  The  brain,  or  sensonum,  is  smaller,  the  forehead  is  theitnll 
flatter,  and  the  comparative  size  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fiice  is 
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The  het  is  diminisht*d  in  depth,  while  the  jaws  arc  lengthened  by  the 
projection  ot  the  mouth.  The  space  between  the  ear  and  the  rye  is  greatly 
rnlarged,  to  afford  room  for  a  larger  temporal  muscle  for  the  stronger 
iiiotion  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  fonsequence  of  this,  the  socket  of  the  eye  U 
projected  forward,  and  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the  eye,  the  noce  is 
flattened.  The  prominence  of  die  eye  gives  a  laiger  sphere  of  vision.* 

p. 

'Fhc  anciofits  are  allowoil  to  have  cxcoIKmI  iti  the  beaiitv* 
they  gnve  to  the  human  ct)nntenance  ;  uiul  it  has  long  bct’rr 
a  (juesiion  among  artists  by  what  princijile  they  were  guided 
ill  producing  this  heanry.  'ffic  prohahihty  is,  that  they 
i-cived  the  analogy  between  certain  parts  of  the  hninaii  conn- 
tcnaiice  and  certain  otliers  of  the  brute,  and  sedulously  tii* 
ininishetl  tht  se  brutal  parts  in  their  human  heads  :  conseqinmtly, 
the  parts  remaining  wtne  of  the  superior  kind,  and  indicated 
purr  humanity,  to  say  the  least.  '^I'his  is  an  abstract  of  Mr*  B.’s 
theory  ;  and  so  far  \vc  agree  with  him  ;  l)iit,  he  has  not  told  us, 
.IS  he  might  have  done,  that  the  parts  thus  dismissed,  are  those 
which  contribute  to  express  principally  the  violent  passions  ; 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  these  arc  rejected,  those  whicU 
display  the  more  agreeable,  mild,  and  placid  sensations,  are 
augmented.  The  uneients,  therefore,  in  composing  ideaT 
forms  of  their  deities,  eiuleavotired  to  render  tlio  combina^ 
lion  of  parts  which  they  adopted,  superior  to  that  of  any 
human  person  whatever  ;  for  no  human  person  is  so  wholly  . 
free  from  ])assions  or  dispositions  more  or  less  debasing,  as 
to  be  a  fit  representative,  a  luiHltd,  of  that  |K*rfcclion  which 
should  mark  a  divinity. 

Hy  degrees,  the  genius  and  reflection  of  Artists  refined  on 
this  principle  ;  till  repeated  corrections  esiahlished  somewhat 
like  a  canon,  in  ancient  art.  In  fact,  they  carried  this  prin¬ 
ciple  farther  still  ,  ami  not  s<*\tisfled  with  ranging  the  foreheati 
perpendicularly  with  the  chin,  they  projected  it  in  some 
instances  not  less  than  5®.  before  that  perpendicular.  This 
was  however  skilfully  conducted  ;  at  first,  perhaps,  it  resulted 
from  the  local  adaptation  of  the  figure,  and  it  is  usually 
disguised  hy  masterly  arrangement  of  tiie  hair,  or  other  acces¬ 
sories. 

^\"ith  sketches  of  such  heads,  Mr.  B.  compares  the  naked 
skull,  as  it  usually  appears ;  and  shews  wherein  they  ilisagree. 
This  is  a  useful  part  of  bis  work  ;  as  the  form  of  the  skull 
determines  the  form  of  the  muscles,  and  the  form  of  the* 
muscles  determines  the  form  of  the  skin,  with  those  innunK*ra- 
ble  which  give  to  the  exterior  surface  uniformity, 

smoothness,  and  beauty.  Wc  could  have  wished,  however, 
Mr.  B.  hud  presented  a  few  more  representations  and 
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comparisons  of  skulls  of  ditVoreut  a«ps  and  characters  ;  had 
they  been  inrrolv  outliiics,  his  readers  would  have  understood* 
them  ;  at  present,  what  he  has  inserted  can  oidy  satisty  a 
master. 

.  Mr.  H.  procecdsto  clotlie  tin*  bones  of  the  heatl  with  muscles; 
and  makes  some  very  pertinent  and  useful  remarks,  on  those 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  countenance.  I'his  Kssay 
is  accompanied  hv  a  plate,  which  evidently  has  cost  the 
cnjjraver  p;reat  labour.  W’e  confess  that  the  expression  t^iveii 
to  the  muscles  does  not  please  us  ;  ti»ere  is  a  kind  ot  strinoy 
feebleness  in  it,  wbicli  we  conceive  is  not  justitied  by  nature. 
How(»ver,  we  must  add  our  decided  opinion,  tliat  tins  should 
have  been  accompanied  bv  an  outliiie  plate  of  the  same  subje'ct, 
like  plate  III.  on  ubii’b  the  ri’ferences,  ^ic.  shouhi  have  been 
marked.  I’lie  muscles  of  the  face  are  euunuualed,  and  their* 
uses  described,  with  llielr  origins  ami  in>ertior.s.  Here  our 
ingenious  author  is  completely  at  home,  and  tliis  part  of  bis 
work  is  \ery  appropriate.  In  recommending  it  to  artists, 
w(*  would  not  contine  it  to  those  only,  who  in  general  are 
supposed  pvinci|»ally  to  study  expn^ssion,  we  mean  bistorv 
painters  ami  seuipiors  ;  portrait  painters  also,  and  indeed 
especially,  should  be  familiar  with  the  suhject,  and  in  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  beauties,  and  diminisliing  defornuiics,  should 
not  be  nurelv  liabitiiateHl  by  practice,  but  instructed  by 
science. 

’SYk^  have  next,  a  most  ixMutiful  plate  of  a  dog's  bead,  dis¬ 
sected  so  far  as  to  shew  the  muscles.  It  does  great  credit 
both  to  the  designer  and  engraver.  'I’iiis  is  explained,  with 
skill  ;  though  we  think  the  points  of  compari>on  with*  the 
same,  or  corresponding  muscles  in  the  human  suhjcct,  should* 
have  been  more  freely  introduced.  A  horse’s  head  follows, 
which  demands  equal  praise,  and  also  admits  of  a  similar 
ohscMvation. 

But  here  we  mn<;t  notice  a  very  injurious  omission  in  Mr. 
B.’s  volume.  He  has  shewn  us  the  luusclos  stripped-  of  fat, 
and  skin,  hut  has  barely  mrntioned  those  important  addi¬ 
tions  ;  yet  surely  these  are  part  of  anatomy,  and  of  the  ana¬ 
tomy  ot  painting  too,  for  in  fact,  a  painter  doe.s  not  repre- 
feni  muscle,  hut  the  skin  which  covers  it;  the  extiunal  hn' 
tout,  might  aild,  that  there  is  some  danger  of  Artists  who 

perfectly  und(*r>tand  the  mvology  of  the  human  frame,  falling 
into  a  specics'of  pedantry  on  this  subject;  and  they  will  he* 
apt  occasionally  to  render  their  figures  rather  too  close  a 
resemblance  of  St.  Ihiriholomew ;  a  defect,  most  assuredly,' 
in  Michael  Angelo  Huonaroiti,  though  comiiensated  by  ex¬ 
cellences  whicti  will  ever  place  him  in  tlic  first*  rank  of 
Artists. 
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♦  Onr  disanpointnu'nt  on  this  article  was  t!»e  ivrwtter,  hecnnse^ 
Mr.  B.  has  paid  iiiut:h  atteiuii>n  to  the  progress  of  the  hctid 
tVoiu  infancy  to  old  age  :  and  his  remarks  on  the  texture  and 
appearances  of  the  skin,  in  childroit,  in  malitrity,  and  nliiMi 
farrowed  wiiii  wrinkles,  could  not  fail  to  be  improving*,  and 
musl  furnish  the  intelligent  student  with  |)r(ditable  infornui^ 
tion.  C.'amper  has  somewhat  attended  to  this;  but  there  is 
Tunph*  room  for  an  Anatomist  to  communicate  manyv  alualiU 
hints. 

d'lie  Kssays  wliicli  follow  ,  relate  to  the  expression  of  passioir 
in  painting  ;  ifi  tlie^e.  Mr.  B.  ]>oints  out  ttn‘  <bhees  and  poweni 
of  the  muscles  of  the  connt'enaiu  e,  compating  tin*  Iwutc  with 
the  human,  lie  finds  in  man,  certain  musx*U*.s  marking  indi^ 
cations  of  pleasing  sensations,  which  are  not  in  brutes.  And 
lie  jnslly  observes,  that  the  more  benevolent  and  chearfiil 
affections,  com  place  nev,  joy,  laiiglitci ,  anse  from  mind  ; 
thev  are  not  bestowed  on  irrational  animals,  whieli  conse(|nent- 
ly  nctnl  no  museles  to  express  them  ;  while,  in  man,  these 
mental  sensations  are  represented  by  nmsenlar  emotions,  and 
these  mns<‘les,  when  in  lull  vigour,  are  among  the  most  rtMiiurk- 
able  insf'r/ions  which  l)«don*r  to  the  liuiiian  countmianee.  Wc 
give  this  discoviM'v  in  his  <jwn  wonls. 

C7  ^ 

‘  Hut  iK’sIilcb  the  muscles  analogous  lo  those  of  brutes,  there  Is  aa 
intoit-‘xture  of  mu.sclcs  in  tlu*  hunian  countenancv*,  wliIcli  evinces  .a  pro¬ 
vision  for  expression  quite  indepeniient  of  theorigir.il  destination  ofthos? 
muscles  that  are  common  to  him  and  animals.  Tl'crc  are  muscles  not 
only  peculiar  to  the  human  countenance,  hut  which  act  where  it  'is  impos* 
•nhle  to  conceive  anv  other  object  for  their  (‘xertion  thep  th.if  (f  express* 
ing  feeling  and  sentiment.  'These  muscles  indicate  emotions,  and  sym¬ 
pathies,  of  which  the  lower  animals  aie  not  susceptibl  *,  and  as  they  are 
j>cculiar  to  the  human  face,  tliey  may  be  considered  as  the  index  of  mental 
energy  in  oppo.sition  to  mere  animal  expreaslun. 

‘  'The  parts  ot  the  human  f.ice  the  most  moveabh*,  .ind  the  most  ex¬ 
pressive,  are  tlie  inner  extremity  of  the  eye-brow,  and  the  angle  of  the 
moutli,  and  these  are  precisely  the  p.u  ts  of  the  face  which  in  brutes  liavc 
least  expression  ;  for  the  brutes  have  no  eye-biows,  and*  no  power  of  ele¬ 
vating  or  depressing  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  in  these  features  fherc- 
toiv,  that  we  sliouhi  expect  to  find  the  muscles  of  expression  peculiar  to 
m..n. 

*  The.  most  remarkable  of  the  muscles  peculiarly  human,  is  the  forruj^ntor 
fitfirrrilii.  It  arises  from  the  frontal  bone,  near  the  union  with  the  nasal 
bim  s,  and  is  insected  into  the  skin  of  the  eyedrrow.  It  knits  the  eve- 
Isow  with  a  peculiar  and  energetic  meaning,  which  unaccount;ibly,  but. 
irnyastibly  conveys  the  idea  of  mind  and  sentiment. 

1  h«*  anterior  portion  of  the  ocrrpito-frfnifaJh  muscle  is  the  ant«gOA«i*i- 
orbicular  muscle  ot  the  eyelid.  It  is  WdUting  in  the  ani;iuU  we 
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luTC  tlreiiijr  examined,  und  in  its  gtead,  fibres  more  or  less  strong  are  found  A 
to  be  directly  inserted  into  the  eyelids*.  •  * 

The  motion  of  the  features,  vMch,  next  to  that  produced  by  the 
Cdrrugator  tuj:ercirti^  \%  the  most  p(*culiarly  cxprtrssive  of  ^tlnlan  sensibility 
and  paaslon,  is  at  the  ap.gic  of  the  moutli ;  and  at  one  time  I  bad  cor«- 
erhred,  that  the  muscle  which  is  called  the  suficrhst  and  which  rlefatra 
tml  protpjdes  the  under  lip,  w*?.s  peculiar  to  msm;  but  T  was  deceived. 
The  peculiarity  ofhum.m  expression  is  in  the  trian^tJarts  orfj^  or  drprtsrtr 
sr/V,  a  muscle  which  t  have  not  Umnd  in  any  other  animal  ;  which 
1  b'lieve  to  be  jn-cullar  to  the  hunnn  face,  and  for  n  liich  1  have  been  able 
to  assign  no  other  use  than  buli>n;:s  to  an  organ  of  expression.  It  arisc's 
from  lilt  base  of  the  lower  iaw,  and  passt's  up  to  be  inst  rted  with  tlic  con- 
verging  fibres  of  .limost  all,  tlw  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  fate  at  tlK* 
corner  otthc  mouth,  it  product  s  tl'.at  arching  of  the  lip  so  cxprrssire  of 
cootempt,  hatred,  jealousy  ;  and  in  combination  with  the  efevaior  of 
un«l»  I  lip,  and  the  orbicularis,  it  has,  a  larger  share  than  any  other  muscle 
in  the  inlinite  variety  of  motion  iu  tin-  mouth,  expressive  of  scniinient.* 
pp.  llV.’Oo. 

riio  expression  of  tlir  Tt/pe/W'zV,  wi'  conceive  to 

b<*  no  inore  “  iiimct  fMintablc"  tiiau  any  oilier,  Init  perfectly 
nderahle  to  the  prineiplc  of  us>ociati<>u.  ii  hy  tliis  knitting  of 
the  browb  accompanies  ila‘  workings  of  mind,  may  perlwps  be 
K*ss  easy  of  explanation. 

If  wv  h.'nlbetMi  giving  onr  opinion  to  Mr.  II.  wc  should  have 
aiUis<*d  a  liitTvre.nt  iutroductorv  arrangement  of  the  piissions, 
from  that  which  he  lias  adoj»‘eil,  if  imiceil  it  can  he  called  an 
arrangement.  Having  marked  certain  }>oints  of  comparison 
with  animal.N,  and  .shewn  the  actions  of  tliose  musch's  which 
c.xpress  animal  s<*ns\tions,  as  fi’ar,  anger,  ike.  should,  in 
reference  to  man,  ha\e  fu^t  considered  and  explairK’d  this^ 
k»wer  class  of  sensations,  with  the  muscles  which  exprv'ss 
tlwm  ;  and  afterwards  investigated  those  passions,  w  hich, beiii” 
exclusively  liuman,  engage  the  peculiar  muscles  of  the  hnmaii 
counienatice  in  expressii^g  them.  Veneration,  alfcetion,  com¬ 
passion,  devotion,  with  all  that  denote  hilarity — these  are  _ 
nhiectsof  great  interest  to  a  ])ainter,  and  w  hat  he  must  study.  ^ 
We  should,  moreover,  have  been  ]deased  to  inot't  with  rc- 
fikirks  on  some  ol  thost'  anomalous,  if  not  iinacconntahle  ex- r 
pressions,  which  are  the  result  of  hahit,  and  with  which  Mr. 
extensive  and  acute  observation  of  human  physiognomy 
have  renderctl  iiim  familiar. 

Mr.  H.  has  unwarily  cmiitted  ail  mention  of  the  muscles||| 
wrbiclunove  the  eye-ball :  all  notice  ot  tlie  expansion  and  con-|; 

•  The  cxp.indcd  muscle  of  the  skull  lo  brutes  if  reflected  off  to  th#  S 

rv.  9 
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ti*action  of  the  iris,  ani^  the  ditfereiit  situations  which  the 
pupil  assumes  by  tlu:  rolling  of  the  ball,  in  ditVereiit  |Ki<sions— 

A  professor  could  have  told  him  that  tin*,  mouth  and  check* 
niny  bellow  their  hearts  out,  without  realixinv;  expression  ; 
unless  supported  by  the  activity  of  the  eye-hall.”  He  has  Jilso 
omitted  whatever  relates  to  the  ear;  we  do  not  perceive  that 
he  has  so  much  as  mentioned  this  ;  and  yet,  no  doubt, 

in  its  natural  state,  this  member  is  of  importance.  It  eve.ip 
(which  we  do  not  admit),  tliere  was  a  time, 

When  wild  In  wood*  the  noble  s;ivajje  ran, 

he  must  have  trusted  to  his  ear  ft»r  much  information.  Wo 
believe  also  that  in  animals,  the  liorsi*.  especially,  this  or- 
^n  is  tile  seat  of  expression  ;  at  least,  we  have  S'*en  a  horse’s 
ears  ask  all  inaniuT  of  <|Uesuons,  s  and  'ivlieirforc  s  ;  and 
announce  his  appndutnsions  very  explieitlv. 

In  his  sixtli  Kssay,  Mr.  B.  |Mroceed>  to  consider  the  dith.rent 
fftoct  of  passion  on  the  muscles  of  the  fact';  placing  first 
the  painful,  and  afterwards  the  pleasing  sensatiiins.  The 
patnftd,  he  consitlers  as  active  etlorts  of  the  innseles,  the 
other,  as  qnieseences,  or  relaxations.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  tins  be  strictly  correct ;  we  rather  tliink,  that,  as  all 
muscles  have  their  antagonists,  when  one  Si‘t  ci'ases  to  act,  the 
opponents  augme.ut  their  activity,  like  double  sets  of  springs^ 
opposing  each  other  ;  their  actions  may  ho  exactly  conntt*r- 
halanc.eii,  but  when  either  gives  wav,  the  other  pri*vails.  Tlic 
plate<  are  means  of  iliustration  to  our  A«ifhjr’.s  reasotiing, 
whicii  we  cannot  transcrif)e  :  has  aU»»  uppi'  iled  to  classical 

poors  lor  descriptions,  ispoeially  of  lieroes  hi  ilie  agonies  of 
tieat.i, — a  very  interesting  aiidiiion  to  his  work,  as  well  as  one 
proof,  among  many,  that  he  lias  studied  the  subject  with 
attention. 

‘  The  vioknt  p.iS3ions  mark  themselves  so  distinctly  on  the  countc- 
pance  both  ofman,  ard  of  anliirils,  th.it  we  are  apt  in  the  first  instance  to 
consider  the  movemeirK  by  which  tijey  are  indicated,  as  certain  signi  or 
characters,  provided  by  nature  for  the  express  purpo.'je  of  intinuiting  the 
internal  emotion  ;  and  to  suppose  that  they  are  interpreted  hy  the  observer, 
in  consecjuence  of  a  ]»ecu!iar  and  instinctive  f.icalty. 

‘  This  view  of  ydngs,  however,  so  tiatural  at  first  sight,  Is  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory  to  philosophy  :  and  a  more  jealous  observation  of  the 
facts  st*ems  to  suggest  an  opposite  theory,  in  which  instinctive  agency  if 
rejected,  and  the  .appeamnees  are  explained  from  a  consideration  of  the 
necessities  and  voluntary  exertions  of  the  animal.  With  regard  to  the 
observer,  it  has  been  ass»!rted,  tliat  it  is  by  tx;»criencc  alone  that  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  signs  of  the  passions  ;  that  we  learn,  while  infants,  to  con¬ 
sider  smiles  as  expressions  of  kindness,  because  they  aie  accompanied  bjr 
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•let*  of  brncficencc,  anr!  by  rndearmrnts  ;  and  frownr.  as  the  contrary,  bf- 
eauftc  wr  find  them  followed  by  blows;  that  the  expression  of  anger  in  a 
Unite  is  only  that  which  has  K*en  obser^eil  to  precede  his  biting,  and  that 
of  fondness,  his  fawning  and  licking  of  the  hand.  With  regard  to  the 
treaiure  itse  lf,  it  is  said,  what  have  ^cn  called  the  external  signs  of  passion 
are  merely  tin*  concomitinu  of  those  voluntary  movemenu;,  which  the 
passion  or  habits  suggest  ;  that  the  glare  of  the  lion’s  eye,  for  example,  is 
the  consetiuence  of  a  voluntary  exertion  to  seC  his  prey  more  clearly— 
his  grin  (u  snarl,  the  nMtural  motion  of  uncasing  his  fangs  before  lie  uses 
then),  'rihs,  however,  is  not  quite  true  of  all  animals,  and  all  expressions 
of  passion. 

•  Amending  merely  to  »he  evidence  furnished  by  anatomical  investiga- 
ri<»h,  all  that  I  shall  v.*rtnre  to  afiirm  is  this,  that  a  remarkable  difference 
is  to  lx*  found  Ix-t'vivn  the  nnaroiny  and  range  of  expression  in  man  and  in 
iniinals:  'i’lut  in  the  tr^riner,  fh»*ie  seems  to  he  a  systematic  provision 
h>r  that  n»ode  ot  communication  and  tliat  nututal  language,  which  is  to  lie 
read  in  the  changes  ot  the  countenance  ;  that  thcie  is  no  emotion  in  the 
mind  ot  man  which  has  not  its  appropriate  signs  ;  and  tiiat  there  are  even 
muscles  in  the  Imman  fare,  to  which  no  other  use  can  lx*  assigned  than  to 
Serve  as  the  i»rgans  ot  this  language  ;  That  on  the  other  liand  there  is  in 
the  lower  animals  no  range  ot  expression  wdiich  is  not  fairly  referable  as  a 
mere  accessory  to  the  voluntary  or  needful  actions  of  the  animal ;  and  that 
this  accessoi  y  rxprc.v^ion  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  any  degree  commen- 
•urate  to  the  wiriety  and  extent  of  the  animals*  jxissions/  pp.  8  t.  85. 

*•  Ot  all  the  animals  with  whose  habits  we  are  acquainted,  the  elephant 
seems  to  approach  the  most  nearly  to  the  sagacity  of  man,  and  to  feel  more 
i»t  the  keen  attachments  and  vindictive  resentments  which  distinguish  our 
race.  But  in  the  imniovrable  mask  of  this  creature,  there  is  no  expression 
c*f  |H'culiar  feelings,  no  consent  of  feature,  no  symptom  of  anger,  or  move¬ 
ment  of  fondness. 

‘  *1  he  horse  is  uniiTrsally  considered  as  a  noble  animal,  as  he  possesses 
tlie  expression  ot  courage  without  the  ferociousness  of  the  Ix'ast  of  prey  ; 
and  as  there  is  expression  in  his  eve  and  nostril,  accompanied  by  that 
consent  b<’twixi  the  motions  of  the  car  and  the  eye,  which  so  much 
icsembles  the  exertion  ot  mind,  and  the  movements  of  the  human  coun- 
trn.ance.  But  even  this  more  jk"!  feet  expression  is  merely  the  result  of  an 
incidental  consent  ot  animal  motions,  ana  is  not  a  proof  of  jxculiar  intel¬ 
ligence  any  more  than  the  diminutive  eye,  and  unexpressive  face  of  the 
elephant,  ^rhe  motion  ot  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  horse  are  physical  con- 

qurnces  of  tlie  necessities  ot  the  animal.  His  defence  lies  in  the  hind 
tvet,  and  there  is  a  jH  Cullar  provision  both  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  in 
thi*  muscles,  tor  that  iciioverted  direction  of  the  eye,  which  seems  so 
}'cciiliarlyexprrs‘;ive  in  the  horse,  but  which  is  merely  intended  to  guide 
rhe  Mnw  :  And  from  the  connection  of  the  muscles,  the  car  must  consent 
in  it  motion  witti  this  expression  of  the  eye.  Again,  the  lleshiness  of  the 
lips,  and  ot  lilt  nostril  of  a  horse,  and  the  inflation  of  the  nostril,  arc 
meu'ly  incivicntal  to  the  |K'culiar  provisions  for  the  animal’s  rtspiration; 
*nd  to  the  nccts^ar\  motion  ot  ilie  lips,  suited  to  the  habits  of  his  life,* 

tr- 
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W'liat  Mr.  ndl  I i:ls  observed  on  tlio  r.ountennttcr,  in  tiu'  aii- 
sluHilil  also  liavo  liivii  obsrrvoil  on  llio  Im>iIv  and  menu 
U‘is.  Kvery  iMit  uliicli  |>re(lominatrs  in  tlie  U*>s  elevaleil  ex- 
pri'vsions  ot  lininanity,  in  those  whicii  mark  ilu'  i\*r(K*ioiit 
paiNions  of  onr  nalnif,  is  dismissed,  ainl  the  whole,  is  reduceil 
til  svieh  ])io|HMtio!is,  as,  if  a  ileiiy  did  desc*eml  to  earih  in 
iiioilal  sliape,  lie  uonid  he  most  likely  to  assume.  'I'his,  how¬ 
ever,  is  re‘;uliiled  hy  idtaraeliir:  ue  speak  ofihe  Apollo.  Hut  it 
is  well  known,  that  this  lij^ure  was  composed  for  a  particular 
station  ;  one  ot  his  lej^s  is  loo  ion*^  hy  rieai  lv  tint  lenj;th  of  th^ 
toes  ;  yet  in  certain  aspects  this  is  not  s<*en.  'riie  same,  remark 
we  may  apply  to  tlu*  Hercules,  tin!  anatomv  of  uliosi*  shoulders 
and  hack  is  very  .slovr*nly  :  no  ihmht,  those,  parts  were. ori^inallv 
out  of  slight,  \\  e  cannot  render  this  purify  in;.;’  process  more 
seiisiiih*.  to  onr  readers,  than  hy  rmpieslm*^  them,  when  op- 
poriiinity  serves,  to  compare  the  daneini;  baun  with  the  Apolhi: 
as  fi;.;ures,  they  may  ilispnte  the.  palm  of  merit,  hut  it  will 
>0011  appear  to  a  eonsidcrate  eye,  that  one  is  iniemled  for  an 
niluihiiani  tifthe  earth,  the  other  of  heaven. 

If,  in  reveriiny;  from  this  improvint;  priniiple,  we.  trace 
haracier  in  its  dcsceiulin^  gradations,  we  find  the  ancienW 
no  less  skilful  in  combining  bestial  forms  with  the  human, 
than  in  diseingaging  tin*  hnmaii  form  from  the.  ussociation  of 
bestial  pcenliarities.  \W*  have  seen  a  vtniiarkahie  instaiu'r.  of 
this  perfection  in  a  heail  of  Jnpiler  Ammon,  where  the  rain- 
iikt^  physiognomy  was  not  rcslricti*.d  to  the  elfect  of  the  horiw 
on  the  head  of  the  deity,  hut  was  blended  throughout  the. 
countenance  w  ith  gn*at  iidroitness.  We  might  also  appeal  to 
several  statues  of  I’an,  wliicli  arc  not  tnarked  hv  goal’s  legu 
only,  but  by  a  character  of  the  upper  members  and  of  tlui 
visage,  which  could  av)pertaiii  to  no  other  than  this  capriforiii 
deity. 

In  beings  of  such  classes,  and  where  the  fancy  was  nnriu 
trained,  tlic  ancicnisare  conlessediy  our  supi  riors:  of  which 
cue  cause,  no  doubt,  may  be  found  in  tfiis  very  freedom  from 
restraint.  Another  is  hinted  at,  thongli  not  for  ihi.s  purpose*, 
by  Mr.  Hell,  in  tiieir  general  study  of  animal  as  well  as  hu* 
man  forms. 

Passing  thest*  subj('Cts,  in  w  hich  are  many  judicious  obser- 
kaiions,  mingled  with  others  which  we  think  rather  im{ier* 
feet  than  erroneous,  we  proceed  to  what  Mr.  JI.  has.eomina- 
nicated  on  the  subject  of  expression  in  the  figure  at  large.  % 
He  lias  not  thought  proper  to  trace  the  ertects  of  pussioi^ 
on  any  individual  iiiuscie  ut'  the  body  :  or  to  inform  us  wlie- 
dicr  a  muscle  is  relaxed  or  inflated,  when  sulfering^  paiti,  or 
pleasure.  He  has,  of  consequence,  omitted,  one  of  ^hp  ^np:* 
•Ust  and  uiotit  important  branches  ol  art.  rhoU|;h  we  newer 
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could,  witli  Winkeliiiini,  detcMuiine  the  exact  course  of  the 
serpeut’s  venoni  down  the  lhii«;hof  l.aucoou,  vet  we  have  often 
admired  the  expn*ssiou  in  his  lei^s  and  feet,  and  the  stiug^lin;^ 
j!ras|>  of  his  very  toes;  his  (anticjiu*)  hand  also  clasps  x^iih 
wonderful  eiuTgv.  l’lu‘  muscles  of  his  hri^ast  are  capital  in* 
htatu’es  of  expression,  aTid  art!  entitletl  to  tmqualilied  praise. 
An  instance  oi  n  very  dith'rent  expression  is  tin.‘  Pvitig  f  dadia- 
tor:  the  hhuai  is  liralncd  frotn  this  figurt!,  from  his  hotiy  cs- 
tueially  ;  less,  though  eoiisideiahly ,  from  his  legs,  uhich 
nave  lost  all  their  strength  ;  and  if  any  power  t»f  lift*  remains, 
it  is  ill  his  upper  parts,  where  the  expression  of  dyitjg  linn- 
fiess  was  neei*ssai  v  to  interest  the  speelator-  cannot  help 

alluding  also  to  a  small  vt!t  hcaiitiful  lignre  of  Hercttlcs 
strangling  the  lion,  which  is  among  the  \riindelian  marbles 
at  Oxlord,  whe.itun  tfie  t‘xpn‘ssion  projrt*!*  to  the  muscle  runs 
tlirtuiglioiit  the  figure,  to  tlie  very  extremitv  of  its  toes. 

Ati  accurate  knowleilge  of  the  cour.se  of  the  inusclt?s,  and 
of  tiu!  variatitms  they  sutVtT,  as  the  person  is  tiilTiirently  af- 
lectetl,  is  ot  the  utmost  importance,  to  art.  Had  Hogarth 

CxHiSfs^eJ  this,  he  never  would  have  hcistnl  a  imi.scle  round  a 
one:  nor  would  an  eminent  living  artist  havi*  made  a  boat¬ 
man  pushing  against  water,  as  if  it  were  a  solid  hodV) — though 
we  allow  that  such  v\as  the  app(*:irance  of  his  model. 

An  ingenious  Frenchman  h.ns  lately  published  a  denudation 
of  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  to  ilie  vi*rv  skeleton,  for  the  nse 
of  artists  :  we  should  he  higtdv  gratified  if  Mr.  R.  xvonld  do 
the  same  for  tin*  Laocooti,  wliich  would  alVord  him  much  su¬ 
perior  opportunities  of  in\x‘stigating  muscular  (‘xpvession. 
'Fhc  action  of  this  figure  \vill  he  found,  iijion  ri‘necfion, 
superior  to  that  of  the  other:  the  character  is  more  digni¬ 
fied,  and,  ndo[>ting  the  uplifted  ;um,  the  attitnile  is  at  least 
eipialty  varied.  W’e  hidieve,  tliat  of  tlie  mimber  of  muscles 
which  play,  visibly,  on  the  surface  of  tlie  body,  (ninety-six 
if  wc  mistake  mu)  nearlv  as  m.anv  are  shewn  in  the  I.aocooti 
as  in  the  Gladiator.  'I'lie  (ilutcl  are  the  only  parts  which 
need  to  heiunce  idcd  ;  and  ihcv  mav  be  uiostlv  exhibited  under 
proper  manageim*nr. 

()ur  author  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  working 
of  the  |>assions  ;  ami  having,  in  tin*  course  of  his  profession, 
had  frei]ni!nt  o[)pi»rtnnitics  of  sifing  them  combined  with 
disease,  be  may  In*  considered  as  a  belter  pidgr*  of  the  truth 
of  tbeir  external  appi*arane.e^  than  most  artists  are.  In  fact,  the 
various  and  universal  nature  of  art  exacts  from  the  mind  and 
the  hand  of  ati  artist,  such  a  gmieral  and  yt  t  intin»iiti‘  ac* 
cjuaintaiicc  with  nature,  in  every  form,  situation,  and  comhiua* 
tion,  that  few  have  either  powvfs  or  opuorl unities  SiilScient  t^ 
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com|>relicucl  the  whole.  In  every  deticiency,  the  ohsce4'ati<)iu 
ot* others  are  the  only  substitute;  and  vve  therefore  select 
the  following  painfully  plcturesi|ue  deseriptioa,  as  a  speciintMi 
of  many  tine  dolineations  of  disease,  agony,  and  death,  with 
whirli  Mr.  Hell  has  enriched  his  volume. 

The  species  of  derangement  wtiich  he  lias  so  critically 
studied,  and  which  an  artist  inav  never  choose  to  see,  is  not 

**  Mooily  modnrss*  laughing  wild,*’ 

hut  tliat  awful  stage  or  condition,  uliere  rage  and  violence, 
though  apparently  predoniinaling,  are  yet  counterbalanced  hv' 
fear  and  ap[)rehension. 

‘  ir you  w  itch  him  [the  nuniacj  in  his  paraxysm,  you  may  see  the  blood 
working  to  his  heaii;  Ids  lace  accpiiros  a  darker  red  ;  he  becomes  restless; 
then  rising  from  his  couch,  he  paces  his  cell,  and  tugs  his  chains.  Now 
his  inflamed  eye  is  lixed  upon  you,  ami  his  features  lighten  up  into  ao  inex¬ 
pressible  wildnesH  and  ferocity. 

‘  I'he  error  into  which  a  p.iinter  would  naturally  fall,  is  to  represenl 
this  exjio'sslon  by  tlie  swelling  leaiuies  of  passion,  and  the  frowning  eye¬ 
brow  ;  hut  this  would  only  convey  the  idea  of  passion,  not  of  maAlnest* 
And  tlic  theory  upon  which  w'e  are  to  proceetl  in  attempting  to  convi^y 
this  peculiar  expression  of  ferocity  amidst  the  utter  wreck  of  the  intellect, 

1  conceive  to  be  this,  ih.it  the  expression  of  mental  energy  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  .mil  const  ^juenilv  all  exertion  of  those  muscles  which  are  peculiarly 
indicative  of  sentiment.  This  I  conceive  indeed  to  Iv  true  to  nature;  bui 
I  am  more  certain  that  it  is  correct  in  the  theorv  of  painting.  1  conceive 
it  t(t  Iw  lonsistent  with  nature,  Ixxause,  I  have  observctl  (contrary  to  my 
expccutlon)  that  there  was  not  that  energy,  that  knitting  of  the  brow*# 
that  indignant  brooding  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  face  of  madmen  which 
is  generally  imagined  to  characterize  theii  expression,  and  which  wealnion 
uniformly  find  given  to  them  in  painting,  'riiere  is  a  viicancy  io  tlicii  laugh, 
and  a  wrant  of  meaning  in  their  ferociousness. 

*  To  learn  the  character  of  the  human  countenance  when  devoid  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  reduced  to  the  state  ol  brutality,  we  must  liave  recourse  to  the 
lower  animals  ;  and  as  1  have  already  hinted,  study  tlieli  expression,  their 
llnildity,  their  watchfulness,  their  slate  of  excitement,  and  tlioir  ferocious- 
ui  ^s.  If  we  should  luippily  transfer  their  expri*s>ton  to  tlie  human  coun¬ 
tenance,  we  sliould,  as  I  conceive  it,  irresistibly  convey  the  idea  of  laad- 
nc'S,  vacancy  of  mind,  and  mere  animal  passion. 

‘  'Fhe  rage  of  the  moit  savage  animal  is  derived  from  hunger  or  fear. 
The  violence  of  a  madman  arises  from  fear;  ami  unless  in  the  utmost  vio¬ 
lence  of  In’s  rage,  a  mixture  of  fear  will  oft*  n  be  perceptilde  In  his  covnie- 
ttance.  Often  in  lucid  intervals,  during  the  less  confirmed  sUte  of  the  dis-. 
eas<*,  they  acknowledge  tluir  violence  towards  any  particular  ptTSOD  tohavt 
a.iieQ  from  a  suspicion,  and  fear  of  their  having  ioteuiied  some  ifi^ry  to 
t.hem. 

‘  'I'liis  f  li  t  accounts  for  the  collected  shrunk  posture  in  which  a  mailman 
;  t!if  rolling  'y.itciiful  eye  which  tollows  you  ;  and  tlijf  eflect'ol  the 
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I 

Item  r^^rd  of  his  kcrpor,  which  often  quirts  him  in  his  utmost  extras 
gpncc  and  j^  atest  pcriuihjition. 

*  I  liave  I  hub  f>«t  down  a  few  hints  on  a  most  unplcasiint  and  dis* 
trcssing  subject  (»f  contemplation.  But  it  is  only  when  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  artist  is  strong  enough  to  counteract  ids  repugnance  to  scenei 
in  tltemselves  liarsh  and  unpleasant,  when  he  is  careful  to  seek  all  occasions 
of  storing  his  mind  wlili  images  of  human  passion  and  suffering,  w  hen  he 
philosophic.iliy  studies  the  mind  ant!  affections  as  well  as  the  body  and 
features  of  man,  that  he  can  truly  deserve  the  name  of  a  painte 
pp.  1. VI— lob. 

We  must  tlfu  work  ;  which  wc  cannot  lay  aside 

uithotil  thanking  tin*  anthor  tor  t.hc  pleasure  it  has  allorded 
ns,  wishitig  him  itj  eonsiiler  onr  remarks  as  iiittauleil  iur  the 
iM'omotioM  of  the  ;irt,  am!  of  science  in  general,  aiul  reqiiestin 
his  altcniion  to  tlu*  eoinplefion  of  his  performance  in  those 
part ii'ulai's,  wherein  al  pri’sent  it  can  only  he  considered  as  aii 
iihle  and  promising  sketch,  ^\'e  consider  him  as  particularly 
fitted  for  the  task  whieh  !u'  has  nndmiaken  ;  his  lame  as  an 
nnatomist  of  tin!  first  rank  niHuis  no  etdidiration  trom  ns  ;  ins 
ohsCTvation  has  been  extensive,  accurate,  and  scientific  ;  and 
having  coinhinoil  tlie  reijtiisites  of  a  classical  taste,  a  phiio 
sophieal  view  atul  delicate  perception  of  feelitig,  with  a  fa 
rihty  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  by  no  means  common  in  aa 
oDUitrui'y  he  has  pursueil  his  investigations  with  singular  ad 
vaiiiages,  aiul  at  the  same  liim*  rendered  his  work  highly  in 
tenstmg,  not  merely  to  professional  men,  hut  to  general 

icxuicrN. 

It  is  impi*>>ihlc  to  (piit  the  subject  of  the  Human  Figure  '  t 
without  advt'itiug  to  the  wa^uderful  skill  displayed  in  its  cou-  ^ 
struct  ion.  \\\*  were  phuiscd  when  Mr.  Professor  Camper 
polnietl  out  the  causes  whv  autfii oponHU’phoiis  animals  could 
not  ariiculatt*  sotmds,  or  form  winds:  it  shewed  an  anatomical 
distitntion  of  man  iVcm  brutes;  ///cy  were  not  iuteiKlcd  tn  . 
talk  ;  he  was  intended  for  eonversation  and  for  praise.  ^V  c  ^ 
are  again  pleased  that  Mr.  1>.  has  pointed  out  mnseles  |M‘culiar 
to  our  species;  atul  liiey  prove  to  ho,  not  of  a  derogatoiy  ^ 
nature,  hut  becoming  the  “  Immau  face  divine,"  and  qua- 
lilied  to  indicate,  and  to  excite,  tlu*  operations  of  mind, 
and  till*  emotion^  of  sen>ioihtv  ;  it  follows  irresistibly,  that  ^ 
tliey  Wi  ll*  atiaclieil  to  a  being  of  eaninent  inteU 

iectiial  pov\ers.  'I’ius  cautiot  he.  the  work  of  efiance.  7'i»er# 

Is  no  proof  of  design  more  c-onvincing,  than  tlie  perfect  c:on« 
vriiity  of  the  parts,  and  iIk*  absence  of  all  that  is  superHuous 
ami  lnci»tislsTem.  'f  hesi*  dillereuccs  from  the  brute  are  proofs 
•f  superior  tio^iiiiaiiou  in  uuui.  Nature  itsa’U  olfers  to  thi»« 
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mVio  look  below  t!ic  surface  of  tilings,  abundant  evidence  that 
n,itu  vvaj  “  made  in  honour  He  was,  indeed 

- — - «  the  master  Wvifk, ■■■■■■  • 

- A  creature  who,  not  prone 

And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  eiKiowed 
With  sanciity  of  reason,  miglit  erci  t 
His  suture,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self  knowin;;,  and  fiom  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  witli  Heaven, 

And  worship  (»od  suprc.ne,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works.’——— - 


The  engravings  which  oiiil>i*Hi''h  and  illustrate  tljo  work 
before  us,  arc  eNtieiucly  well  e.x.ecuieil,  aiul  do  great  credit 
to  the  resjieetive  artists.  The  plates  of  skulls  are,  treated 
with  much  delicacy,  ^^'e  have  alreaily  mentioned  dog’s 
and  the  horse's  hea<l,  with  liigh  and  dosowed  praise.  ?dany  of 
tlic  others  arc  ecpially  uicrilorious.  We  apprcljend ,  howevtir, 
tliat  all  the  designs  wereuot  matlc  iiuineduilcly  from  naiurc,  but 
some  from  rccolleclimi,  only.  '^I'his  has  deprived  themof  accr- 
taiu  precision  in  the  lights  and  sliadows,  wiiichthey  might  other¬ 
wise  have  displaveil.  W’e.  conjetUure  also,  that  the  original 
drawings  were  made  in  blaek-lead  pcftcil  ;  and  tliat,  in  tracing  * 
them  off  for  the  plate,  what  the  Krench  call  the  /Zcz/r,  the  light 
piilvernirnt  particles  were  abraded,  and  witit  them  part  of  the 
spirit  of  the  siihiect.  'Hiis  disadvantage,  in  many  instances, 
Piny  he.  obviated  by  passing  a  drawing  in  chalk,  or  pencil, 

I  covered  l»y  line  damp  or  wet  paper,  through  a  rolling- press, 
j  which  /urs  tliese  particles  beyond  further  risque. 


*  Art.  X  Sermon y  cached  hi  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Cashel y  at  the  or* 

dtnarij  Visitation  of  the  Most  Reverend  CharUsy  Lord  Ahfi,  of  Cashely  00 
'fhuisJiiy,  the  Kith  of  October,  1806;  by  the  Rev.  John  .febb,  A.  M. 
Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Klltinane.  Published  at  the  Desire  of  hif 
,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  United  Dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Eoily. 

hvo.  3‘J  pp.  Dublin.  Watson,  Capcl-stieet.  1806. 

t' JN  ilie  multitude  of  occasional  sermons  with  w  hich  tlie  press 
i  is  constantly  labouring,  and  wiiich,  in  onr  official  cha- 

Iracter,  ue  are  doomed  to  c.\am;ue,  we  seldom  hud  much  to 
rocorppciise  onr  pains,  or  which  wc  can  conscientiously  rc- 
coiiuneiul  to  the  atteiition  (S  our  readers.  Yet,  in  a  few  in^ 
J'limecs,  we  nmet  with  a  discourse,  where  the  motive  is  evi¬ 
dently  pure,  the  aim  simple,  and  the  e.xccution  honoiiruolc  to 
he  preacher  and  his  cause.  Among  such  discourses,  we  licslf 
'a^•  !iot  to  place  the  sermon  now  before  us  ;  m  which  w t 
VoL.  HI.  f 
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rejoice  to  remark  a  serious,  atTectionale,  aixi  pious  mind, 
tleeply  impres.>»‘tl  with  its  subieet,  a»u!  laudably  anxious  to 
difliisc'  it>  own  leelinj^sand  d<*sV.a*s.  The  text  selected,  is  !?Tim.  ^ 
x\.  (ii.)  l.*».  S^tdi/  io  sht'C  thysv[f  (tppiyrn'il  mt/o  ('nd^  a  work.  A 
vuifi  thaf  >hvtl(ili  not  to  he  nshantrd,  rightly  dividing  the  word  vf  3 
truth;  oi  which  the  preacht*r  tnakes  no  tonual  division,  l)ut^ 
take's  up  tlie  wouls  iti  tin*  order  in  which  they  lie*  hedbre  luiii.  & 

From  the  first  clause  of  his  text,  Mr.  ,Iehh  takes  occasion  to® 
^h(*w  tlie  absolute*  necessity  of  tlie  Divine  approhution^  u itli()iiiS| 
uhiett  no  minister  can  be  romrortal)!y  or  usefully  e*m|ilovc«i  v 
in  the  important  work  of  callinp^  sinners  to  rejK*ntance  ;  aiui:^ 
which  no  man  has  a  rii^hl  to  expect,  wli(»se  motives  are  uot|^ 
pure,  ami  w!it^  does  nol  (ainscientiously  consecrate  all 
]M)wcrs  to  the  ^lory  of  (»od. 

‘  What  motive,  my  brethren,*  (says  this  warm  and  affectionate  Preaclir!^ 
]).  y)  ‘  could  the  most  zealous  of  a|K)stles  have  emj»loyed,  more  suit'^d  tOi^ 
tlie  fer^or  of  his  own  character,  and  more  calculated  to  call  foith  the  be?^ 
activities  of  a  Christian  ministry,  than  the  approbation  of  ALMiGHTfpl 
■  (iOd: — It  is  from  ms  creative  energy  that  we  derive  all  our  natmrJ 
talents  anil  ca])acities  ; — it  is  to  his  providential  arrangements  that  we  alM 
indebted  for  th.at  mental  culture  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  mass 
our  uninstructed  tellow  cieatiires  ; — it  is  by  ms  most  gnacious  appolfl?' | 
ment,  if  nvit  by  his  special  call,  that  we  have  been  set  apart  to  declare 
glad  tidings  of  salvation — to  diffuse  tabroad  the  light  and  life  and  powrfJ 
of  religion.  It  is  to  ms  inestimable  love  in  the  redem^)tion  of  the  woiidbpl 
HIS  Son,  and  to  the  consequent  influences  of  ms  Divine  Spirit,  thati^ 
uie  indebted  lor  our  own  personal  share  in  that  blchscd  religion ;  fi^ 
whatever  w'*  already  possess  ot  holiness  and  pence,  and  for  \vhate\en»H 
hoj>e  to  er.joy  of  consummate  happiness  in  heavan.  To  him,  ihercforH 
v.e  are  mo't  strictly  accountable  for  all  that  we  are,  all  that  we  have, 
that  we  can  .to.  lU-  is  our  owner,  and  therefore  demands  our  service  M 
iJe  ii  our  iKT.efacior,  .uid  therefore  claims  our  gratitude.* 

In  gunriliiio  ]\\s  h rot liivii  against  an  improprr  (IvjH'mlanrec  / 
t'vternji  iftuihjictiii(nh'i^[\\  U\e\\^  however)  he  is  far  from  depreclt  ; 
ing,^  in  onler  to  shew  that  “  the  '^I'ruth  of  (hul,  aiul  liie  Ossr-  - 
tial  Spirit  of  (Mirislianity ,  rcifnire^  that  our  supn*me  aiixie  j 
shouUl  be  about  inteniul  principles y'*  Mr.  .1.  proceeds  to  (  - 
wrve, 

♦  Tlu'  single  eye — the  pure  intention — the  undivided  view  of  v;h 
•  Gcxl’i  will — the  ur.disstmbled  love  of  what  is  his  command — the  n 
aidenr  zeal  for  his  glory — the  most  disinteresied  ntrection  for 
creature: — theee  are  the  internal  principles  which  C»<k1  looks  for  in 
,  minlsteitf  .iiui  Mew.irds  of  his  mysteries; — and  it  is  these  alone,  which 
«<‘iuie  li'.e  unseculjr,  unselfish,  and  cordial  execution  of  tliat  tluiy,  wf 
ni.iv  U*  most  fitly  termed  a  Lbcur  of  love,  i.ower  principles,  it  is  r 
ni..)  secure  more  than  a  decent  mediocrity  of  exteiiul  conduct ;  they 
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produce  tolerable  rep^ularity  in  stated  ofHrlal  duties ;  they  may  excite  U8 
to  the  pertormance  of  some  moral,  and  much  ph)>ical  ;  they  may 

pit)cure  us  considerable  respect  and  estimation  from  our  fellow  mortals ; 
but  whoever  has  studied  the  constitution  ol  human  nature,  must  know  that 
it  is  only  the  faith  am!  fear  and  love  of  God  pttnfylr^  our  jouUf  as  St. 
Peter  ex]»resses  it,  to  the  vnfdgned  lo^^r  of  our  Irfthrrn^  that  can  master 
the  interior  movements  of  the  soul,  and  give  lite  and  spirit  to  the  labouis 
of  our  calling.*  p.  Pd. 


The  following  passage  contains  a  pleasing  testimony  of  the 
writer’s  experimental  knowletlge  of  that  salvation  which,  he 
very  properly  observes,  no  man  can  ctFecttuiliy  prcacli,  who 
is  nnacijiiaintetl  with  its  power  on  his  own  heart. 

‘  It  is  of  vital  consequence,  that  we  approve  ourselves  wnrlmen  voko 
r.retl not  be  nshameity  in  every  branch  ot  our  ininisteiial  duty,  but  especially 
in  public  ti.'achlng.  In  private  admonition,  and  in  those  sacred  studies  to 
which  vVe  are  peculiarly  bound.  And  this  we  can  do  solely  in  virtue  of 
of  rigla  Internal  piinciples,  such  as  I  have  lx*en  endeavouring  to  describe. 
In  the  public  inltiisrry  of  the  word,  he  can  never  be  ashtmed^  who  has  felt 
the  blessed  influenee  of  Christianity  upon  his  own  soul.  He  will  speak  of 
(Hir  h  )iy  religion  'vith  a  directness,  an  energy,  a  deepness  of  conviction 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  attract  his  heaiers  ;  for  theie  is  something 
irresistibly  adecting  in  whatc’vcr  is  uttered  from  the  abtindance  of  a  full 
heart.*—*  d'be  fact  is,  that  no  man  can  do  justice  to  the  Gospel,  who  is 
not  personally  conscious  of  its  transforming  edicacy — insomuch  that  a 
great  master  of  criticism  observes,  that  a  ^cod  man  alone  can  be  a  good 
orator;  ( Quintil,  lib.  1.  s.  2.)  so  wc  may  assert,  that  none  but  a  true 
Christian,  who  is  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  approved  unto  Codf  can 
he  an  impressive  preacher  of  the  word  of  truth.  He  alone  can  speak  of 
(  hrlstianity  in  its  depth  and  fulness,  who  lias  practically  ascertained  ils 
power  to  give  vict<iry  over  evil  passions,  ascendancy  over  wrong  desires, 
treedom  from  unholy  and  unliappy  t(‘mpers,  deliverance  from  guilty 
terrors — who  knows  with  certainty,  that  the  fear  of  Got!  is  a  sure  pre¬ 
servative  from  sin,  and  the  love  of  God  a  no  less  infallible  principle  of 
righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.*  p.  Hi. 


In  snoaki!)**:  of  tlin  remnrkahh*  success  with  which  tlic  la- 
hours  of  the  primiii\c  preachers  ol  the  CJokpel  were  crowued, 
and  the  many  moral  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  ihcii* 
ineafis,  Mr.  ,1.  draws  the  followitig  jiuiicious  conclusion. 

‘  And  assuredly,  my  brethren,  whether  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single 
\  a  isli,  or  througli  the  wide  extent  of  the  habiuble  glob<‘,  wc  cannot  con- 
sirtcntly  expect  any  rmiarkable  dittusion  of  true  religion,  till  Christian 
ministers,  like  tln*ir  earliest  predecessors,  with  St.  Paul  at  their  head,  can 
truly  declare,  from  personal  conviction,  that  tlay  are  not  ashamed  of  tht 
rf  eVirij/,  because /V  is  the  poveer  of  God  unto  salvation.*  p.  19. 

I  In  rifhtia  dn  idh?!^  the  uvrd  of  truths  which  is  the  last 
braiicli  of  our  author's  discourse,  wg  liiid  several  judicious 
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and  cxc(*l!cnt  observations,  wliieb  nor  only  shew  tiint  Mr.  J. 
lias  studied  his  siihjcet  with  "rear  attention,  hut  prove,  at  the 
ftaine.  time,  tiuit  a  pious  and  conseit*nti(His  regard  for  the 
pio|H*r  peiformanee  of  every  )»art  of  the  ministerial  duty,  wiih 
the  sole  purpose  of  instriictin|j;  tlic  i'^noiant,  rt*elaimii>»4  the 
prol]i;^ate,  and  hnildinir  np  heiievc’rs  on  their  most  holy  faiilt, 
l);is  alisorbed  all  minor  eonsideratioits,  so  that  the  pn'aeher 
seems  only  to  live  that  he  may  fullil  the  ministry  which  he  has 
received  of  the  I.ord. 

On  tnost  of  the  subjects  wliich  our  author  has  treated  in  this 
dlseoiirst!,  he  has  left  us  little  to  censure,  or  viivh  retretiched, 
and  little  of  importance  to  stipply.  \\\\  could  have  wish(*d, 
however,  that,  c>ti  tin*  last  head,  he  had  been  more  explicit 
iti  liis  directions  coneertiiiw  tlie  constant,  absolute  ueeessity 
of  preaebim^  (‘hrist  crucified,  as  the  Lord  who  bottijht  tis,  as 
tlte  l.amb  of  (»od  who  takelh  aw;r\'  the  siu  of  the  world  ; 
tbruu^il  wliom  alone  we  can  Itave  access  unto  (ioil  ;  from 
viliom  and  through  wboin  all  tvy/t/  tfiftnial  privtiples  must 
come,  attd  through  the  vicarious  ethcacy  of  w  lio'^e  sacrifice 
alone  any  soul  can  find  redemption  from  tlie  power,  guilt, 
and  tlesirtntiivc  nature  of  sin. — 'J'liis  most  sacred  tiocliinc  we 
have  ever  seen  to  be  that  alone  which  hnmbU's  the  liatiiihlv 
.spirit  of  man,  defiles  the  horn  of  pride,  in  the  dust, magnifies  the 
law  aiul  makes  it  honourable,  elieers  llie  desponding  sinner, 
and  exhibits,  in  the  most  Itmiinons  jind  impr(*ssive  manner,  the 
ma)t‘.^ty  ami  tlie  inetcy,  the  grace  and  the  justice  of  the 
Maker,  Judge,  and  Uedeemer  of  mankind. 

In  gtMtcial,  the  limits  of  our  Ueview  will  not  admit  of  so 
pniticular  an  examination  of  single  set  nmus  as  wc  have  here 
undet'iakeu.  Our  apology  for  this  is,  the  iiiipoitama*  of  the 
.siihieet,  tiu*  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  anti  the 
clteermg  prt>spcci  of  cxlensivt*  good,  which  mu.si  lesitli,  under 
the  blcs.siug  of  (jcnl,  from  such  well  directed  ami  eminently 
sup|H*rtetl  endtjavours.  ^^'heu  we  consider  such  a  sermoi], 
j, reached  hefore,  and  puhlislied  at  the  dcsitv  of,  an  Jrchln.shop 
eminent  for  Ills  steatly  and  rational  pivny,  ami  a  large  and 
ri'spectahlo  hoiiy  ot  the  C'lergv  of  the  unitetl  dittet'ses  of 
Cashel  and  who,  iiy  tlunr  r(M|iicsi  for  its  pultlic.aiioii, 

ayew'  that  they  adt'pt  its  spirit,  and  have  nniicdiv  pledged 
thensei’.  ‘s  to  the  neconiplishment  of  its  truly  evangelical 
nL]<‘ct,  \\\  at-'  It'd  tt)  atignr  most  favourahiy  in  heliaif  of  that 
part  of  otu  iiMcti-neglecteil,  poor,  and  distraeted  sister-isljfnd, 
^vhich,  hy  the  giacioiis  provitieiiee  of  Coul,  is  plat'ed  under 
the  spiritual  ilireetion  t>f  such  a  Prelate,  and  sueh  Clergy. 
Wr  mo^t  tlevuiitly  wisli  that  every  im  mher  of  this  united  and 
reverend  limly,  m  principle,  practice,  and  success,  may  rc« 
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liie  (lc<;ircs  cxpressrJ  in  this  ofTcctionale  ilisconrse  ;  and 
ihat  pasttirs  there,  of  all  (!escri|»tions,  may  so  tixen  them- 
solves  in  their  glorious  ami  aiilnous  work,  tlial  the  church  of 
livlan<l  may  shake  itself  from  the  dust,  arise  ami  put  on  its 
heaiitilul  garments,  tliat  from  hcnccforih  neither  ilie  uncir- 
eumcised  nor  the  unclean  may  ever  disgrace  it ! 

Of  the  sermon  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  neatly 
;md  perspieut^usly  written,  without  any  lineiure  of  repre.hen- 
sihle  enthusiasm  ou  the  one  hand,  or  any  mixturt'  of  im- 
iMtluential  and  antiehristian  moral  declamation  on  the  other. 
^\’e  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of  onr  otFice  without  eordiall^v  iv- 
et):nir.ending  it  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  the  clergy  of  the 
I'liiied  Kinixdom  ;  and  we  earncsily  hope,  that  it  may  imlnccall, 
who  need  the  admonition,  to  neglect  what  is  unconnect(‘d,  ami 
<*()iileinn  what  is  inconsistent,  with  thi‘  solemn  and  spiritnai 
failure  of  lhv*ir  sacnal  otliee,  remcmheriiig  that  many  things 
wliieh  are  highly  e.>ie<*med  among  iikmi,  learnii'g^  talents, 
vielies,  dignities,  iiillmnice,  atid  reputation,  if  preferred  to  the 
gospel  of  desus,  an*  an  abomination  in- the  sight  of  their 
IMasUT  ami  J  ml<jc. 


An.  XI.  The  Hees  ;  a  Poem,  in  Four  nooks  ;  with  Notes,  Moral,  Poli- 
iiv.i!,nnvl  Pliilotiophica!.  Py  .lohn  Evans,  (Shrewsbury),  M  D.  F.R, 
M.S.  Edin.  lk)ok  1.  4*10.  j»j).  IK).  Pnee  7s.  Longman  and  Co. 

1S(K). 

W>  must  not  retjniri*  that  every  writer  in  verso  should 
etpial  ih(*  snhliiniry  of  Pindar,  or  the  ilelieacy  of  Ana¬ 
creon,  any  more  than  that  every  composition  in  prose  should 
tlow  witfi  the  sweeUness  ol  Xcuophon,  i>r  hum  with  the  tlamc  of 
Demosthenes.  It  is  possible  to  merit  the  title  of  a  iisefnl 
writer,  without  cither  deserving,  or  claiming,  the  rank  of  the 
.  orator  or  the  poet.  If  this  consideration  were  duly  admitted, 

.  we shonlil  never  have  seen  any  worthy  ami  ingenious  author 
)  saeriliced  on  the  altar  of  criticism,  to  the  mercenary  satire  of 
^  critics,  or  tlie  prurient  malignity  of  readers,  for  licficieticieH 
which  he  never  denied,  or  tailures  which  ho  ingenuously  ad¬ 
mitted.  AV'e  certairdy  do  not  class  Dr.  Evans  with  tlie  author 
I  the  Georgies  ;  he  docs  not  expect  that  w’e  should;  hut  we 
readily  allow  that  his  poem  may  he  read  with  considerable 
))leasure  and  advantage,  and,  as  he  appears  well  cpialilicd  for 
die  task,  wc  doubt  not  tliat,  when  it  is  completed,  a  vacancy 
m  English  literature,  ou  tlie  most  interesting  subject  of  Natural 
History,  will  be  respectably  supplied,  lie  has  not  the  bold 
nnd  inventive  imagination,  the  rich  and  profuse*  colours,  the 
mootliness  and  tinsel  of  Darwiu  ;  on  the  contrary,  liis  versifi- 
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ration  is  often  heavy,  his  nu'ta|)!iors  a  o  sometimes  oljvions 
or  inroncvnons,  anii  a  low  ol  i)!-.  linos  oh^cnro.  rojoici' 

lH>w<-ver,  ihai  In*  is  not  rharp:oahlo  vvilh  that  atluism  <»r  in- 
«lolica<'v,  (»f  which  l>r.  I ):»!w in's  poetry  allords  wn)  many  in- 
slanco,  and  the  <lis^raco  ot  which,  hi.s  talents  wdl  not  atone, 
bnt  onl\  porp<Mn;iu*.  Or.  hivans  trcclv  admits  the  existence 
and  providential  .'“nperintrndancr*  ot  hi^  ^'a!\cr  ;  and  Iroin  the 
Sl•rion^ne^ s  and  mrdiaiitv  t»i  his  admi^^ion,  and  the  moral  views 
to  which  he  <^fien  adverts,  we  air*  wdlnn^  to  helleve  that  his 
laitli  ic.chuh's  many  artu  which  the  volume  ol  inspiration 
has  add'al  to  the  pa'^e  natiir**. 

As  lliis  poem  is  at  present  ineompl(‘te,  w**  shall  analyse, 
ilie  plan,  hnt  mereK  transcrihe  two  piU'-a^es,  illnsi ratiny^  the 
laiihs  anil  nn'rits  ot  the  wmk. 

*rhe  follow inix  lines  are  seleeted,  hv  way  cd  specimen,  Irom 
a  dv'seription  of  vernal  llowers  wiiieli  we  liave  not  room  ti# 
ipioie  at  lenj^th. 

'I  he  slyer  Othrys,*  uidi  insidious  care, 

1 1.ings  the  mock  nisicl  in  !u*r  sra-^rcen  hair, 

Shews  to  ilu*  rohU  i  Ive  Imt  Mrmni':^ 

And  c1js|)s  the  mimic  s|Ai:!t  r  to  iu-i-  hrc.K«.t. 

IVcn  thoa,  smooth.-rand.dM  Mistress  ot  the  Lak«*, 

Shalt  tile  lull  s])londoLr  ot  the  scene  jraitake, 

Wh'ii  tliv  own  Tri  VfOL  f  like  ^ome  Inly  fair, 

^\'lth  leatliery  frin;;<  s  h’.iid.s  lier  stseakv  hair, 

(h“m>  her  liirht  curh  with  m.my  a  r*^sv  biiil, 

And  lloat*  her  threefold  mantle  on  the  llood — * 


After  desenhim:  in  soim*  ph‘asin;i-  lines  the  transformations 
of  the  female  hei‘,  our  Atniior  pri^eeeds, 


Put  now,  wlun  April  smilt  s  tlirough  many  a  tear, 
And  the  hrl^h.t  I’cll  rceeivi  ilie  iollin;;  year, 
Another 'IMN',  to  did eu  iir  I.ttes  ..ssij^nM, 

In  ampk  r  Celia  their  ^lant  limbs  coalin’d, 


allords  .1  striklncr 


•  'r/:r  :!t/rr  njJ:n>s.']  ('Iphrys  apifna,  IVc  ()rchl>,  alii 
instatiw'oot  Natuie  s  kind  proiision  au^alnt»t  tjie  dcpri ilations  ot  insicts; 
who,  uliMi  hove: in^;  neir,  mi/hl  suppose  the  ueaariei  p: e-ore upied  by  ‘ 
others  ot  tluir  own  kind,  the  lower  lip  of  tlie  bh'Soiun  r*  a  small 

I'.umble  bee,  and  tlie  side. !r’ es  its  win;;s.  /V/ee",  ‘JSlk 

•J-  cii'n  Frcf'^il]  Mci.y.mthes trifoliutn,  Fuckhwan,  is  perhaps 

the  most  elcjT.ji.t  even  ot  our  .-.qu  .tic  plants,  which  principally  vie  in  beauty 
with  the  most  t.ivoured  exotics.  /\tter>*ivo  to  ornament,  as  well  as  usCf 
Kaiuic  Ivath  erdivcned  the  drearv  ho^  with  tho  brierht  poli.shed  le.ives,  red 
buds,  and  Ix'autitully  Iringed  strec.kv  blossi'uns  ot  Uiis  plant  ;  and  tloats  on 
If. p  lUvjm.r.t  ditches  the  smooth,  pcriinated  l  -avif,  ci owned  with  spikef 
Ol  purpe,  yell.  wH'yed  rlowcis,  (»t  t!ie  llottoni.i  p.li.btris.  Water  \'iok*^ 
vbich  haj  very  much  the  .c:  of  a  tropical  piani.  B'Hutij,  30  E 
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Bui  St  through  the  wax,  and  wheel  around 

On  heavier  wing,  and  hum  a  deeper  sound. 

No  sharpen'il  sling  they  Ixiast ;  yet,  bu/zing  loud, 
ii^  foretlK*  hive,  in  threat’ning  circles,  crowd 
Tir  unwieldy  Dronks.  Then  short  proboscis  sips 
No  luscious  nectar  bom  the  Wild-thyme’s  lips. 

From  tile  Lime’s  leaf  no  amber  drops  they  steal. 

Nor  bear  their  gkoovelfss  thighs  the  foodful  meal ; 

On  other’s  toils,  in  pamper’d  leisure,  thrive 
The  lazy  Fatliers  of  th*  industrious  hive. 

Wliile  love  and  pleasure  thus  vour  hours  employ, 

How  short,  vain  flutterers,  is  vour  dream  of  joy: 

Fre  the  b.urth  Moon  unyoke  her  silver  car, 

For  you  the  fates  their  deathful  woof  prepare. 

No  widow’d  matron  mourns  your  hapless  doom, 

Nor  drops  the  tear  of  duty  on  your  tomb. 

Each  kind  ad'ection  turn’d  to  deadliest  hate. 

Springs  the  fierce  female  on  her  once  lov’d  mate  ; 

(^r,  darting  from  the  door,  with  terror  wild, 

'fhe  father  flies  Ids  unrelenting  child. 

Far  fi  1)111  the  shelter  of  their  native  comb. 

From  flow’rto  tlow’r  the  trembling  outcasts  roam, 

'I’o  wasps  and  feather’d  foi*8  an  easy  pivy, 

(Jr  pine,  ’mid  useless  sweets,  the  ling’ring  hours  away.* 

7'Ik'  notes  are  cojiious,  inslructivc,  and  interesting.  The 
reuiainder  of  the  poem  will  be  published  very  sjK'edily. 

Art.  XII.  1  he  Fiill  of  Eminent  Men  in  Critical  Periods  a  National  Ciilnmity  : 
A  Sermon  jireachctl  at  the  Gravel-pit  Meeting,  Ha<  kney,  ‘Jlst  Sept, 
l^iH),  on  occasion  of  tlie  recent  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  .lames 
Fox.  Hy  RoUti  Aspland.  8vo.  pp.  ‘2S.  Price  1  s.  I^ongman  and  Co. 

Alt.  \  II  I.  y/  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.J,  Fox  / 
tit  livered  at  tlie  Uniuirian  Chapel  in  Bssex-street,  l‘2ih  Oct.  1806.  Hy 
Thomas  Belsham.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  Is.  Johnson. 

^PME  late  Sir  George  Saville,  Dr.  .Tolm  debb,  and  the 
learned  Solieitor  General,  .lolin  Lee,  Ksej.  men  whose 
names,  (says  Mr.  Helsham)  “  would  do  eredit  to  any  eaiis<‘, 
and  who  were  all  of  them  the  public  and  personal  triends  of 
Mr.  Fox,  were  regular  attendants  upon  the  Unitarian  worHliip 
in  Kssex-strect,  from  the  time  when  the  chapel  was  tiist  opened 
in  the  year  1774,  by  the  author’s  venerable  predixcssor,  the 
Uev.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  till  the  time  of  their  decease.”  p,  g. 

I'hese  facts  arc  reasonably  adduced  hy  Mr.  IL  in  apology  for 
preaching  and  publishing  a  sermon  on  Mr.  Fox’s  death.  Mr* 
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Aspland  (who  soccredod  Mr.  B.  at  Hackney,  when  the  latte* 
was  translated  to  the  Metropolitan  rhupel  at  F.ssex  llons.i)  lind 
no  such  motive  to  asNij^n  for  u  t^imilar  cnnduci.  We  cannot, 
however,  doubt,  that  both  these  di'^conrses  orit'inated  from  the 
same  principle.  'Fhe  j^reat  statesman,  who,  it)  <’acli,  is  pane.. 
^vvi2ed  and  lamented,  was  evidently  a  peculiar  favourite*  with 
the  Unitarian  dissenter'-.  His  well-known  iiiditfercnce  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  any  form  w  natco'er,  if  not  a  lecoinincndation,  was 
palpably  no  imp<*diment  to  i/icir  e^teeln  and  admiratio!)  ;  and 
tis  political  course  having  been  almost  coin))letcd  in 
to  tlie  existinpr  iixuvermnent,  coiticidcd  with  the  views  which 
they  mostly  entertain  and  profess. 

It  mav,  therefore,  well  In*  expected,  that  both  these  enlop^ies 
arc  penned  con  anwrt-,  'I'ltey  differ,  neverTlndess,  in  various 
circunistanees  :  and  in  none  more  than  in  the.  passaires  <'»f 
jeriptiirc  nliich  are  as.snm'\l  by  force  of  custom)  as  the  texts. 
Mr.  Aspliind's  is  very  appropriate,  Isaiah  ii.  'JJ,  and  iii.  I,  2,  3. 
IVIr  nelsliam's,  we  think  ratlier  unfortunate  ;  as,  in  ijuotin^ 
2  Samuel  xvi.  23,  he  appears  to  have  felt  a  uecessiiy  c-f 
oinittinc^  the  names  of  Ahitophcl  !  lest  cavdievs 

should  be  disposed  to  draw  invidious  Ciunparl.smis.  It  stroniilv 
expresses,  notwithstandiuc:,  (and  we  believ’c  without  the  Ica^t 
rxagi^eratiou)  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  held  by 
tlie  preacher  atid  his  fricinls,  to  whom  “  the  t  ()un>el  wlii<di  he. 
counselled  in  those  days  was  (at  least  of  etpial  authority)  as  if 
a  man  had  einpiircd  at  the  i)i;.ACl.M  oi*  (lOl).’’  Idle  exalted  and 
luiiiiiuixled  paue^vric  exuibited  in  each  of  these  discourses, 
demonstrates  the.  truth  of  ibis  observation  ;  and  Mr.  1C  honestly 
avows  his  apprehension,  that  the  Ii()[)es  of  vutuklnd  (tliat  is,  of 
l'n"Iisli  Unitarian  dissenter.^)  were  loo  liighly  eliwaied,  and  too 
inueh  cottlidenee  was  placeil  in  human  satcac.itv  atul  power.’* 
p.  30.  With  this,  as  tlu  only  part  of  Mr.  B.'s  sermon  wliich 
has  any  reference  to  we  shad  dismiss  that  article. 

Mr.  Asplaud’s  subieci  has  naturally  I'-il  him  to  adil  more  of 
serious  remark  to  eulojL;ium.  I'xtraci  a  paratjjrapli  in 

pj).  7,  8,  Us  C('utaiuin'^  an  impro'^sive  view  of  lo^^es  wliich 
should  peculiarly  I'xcitc  national  rcllection  at  tliis  crisis  : — 

*  It  dos.*pcrs  t!u'  gleam  and  augments  the  distress  of  our  condition,  that 
whiJft  dange.-s  multiply  around  U5,  dc.ith  has,  time  after  time,  extinguished 
those  talents  to  wliich  we  IvKiked  for  deliverance.  .An  uuui>u:il  moitulity  has 
prcvailcd'iunong  our  great  men,  and  swept  awav  our  waniois  and  sutesnicn. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  year,  the  naiion  has  been  deprived,  by  death,  of 
ro  less  tlun  fjur  (noi  to  mention  more)  of  its  chiefs  and  leaders ^  two  enii- 
rcni  in  counsel  and  two  in  arms;  a  military  chief,  whose  bravery  had 
been  tried  in  tlie  East  and  in  the  West,  whose  unostentatious  wisdom  pro- 
curxrd  him,  still  more  tl.an  His  courage,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
couct.’y,and  who, having  in  a  period  of  danger  and  alarm,  rclicTcd  the  distresf 
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irJ  calincd  the  mir  J  of  the  sister-island,  had  already  cxhlhltcd  the  olive 
b.-anch  of  peace,  and  be^un  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  justice,  in  the  vast  con¬ 
tinent  of  T^ndia,  when  he  sunk  under  the  wci>(ht  of  his  patriotic  labour  aiui 
a!i\icty,  lamt  ntevl  by  us  at  home,  and  mourned  with  tears  of  anguish  by 
o\ix  unhappy  fellow-subjects,  of  various  nations  and  religions  in  the  eastern 
world  ; — a  naval  commasofr  wht>  was,  beyond  dispute,  pre-eminent  in 
courage,  in  a  department  of  the  British  8er\'icc  where  ail  our  countrymen 
are  proverbially  courageous,  who  to  unrivalled  cour  age  united  skill,  equally 
conspicuous  and  extraordinary,  who,  in  consequ'.mce  of  these  rare  endow¬ 
ments,  never  led  on  our  fleets  to  b«ittle  that  he  did  not  conquer,  and  whose 
r.a.ne  was  a  tower  of  stren;  th  to  England  and  a  terror  to  her  foes  ; — a 
STATtsMAN,  whose  wondcrfu!  and  brilliant  talents,  inherited  from  his  illus¬ 
trious  father,  enabled  him,  even  in  early  youth,  t )  astonish  and  captivate  the 
public  mind,  and  to  rule  it,  with  absolute  sway,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  who,  during  that  long  period,  directed  or  occasioned  those  unparallel¬ 
ed  events,  w'hich  will  fill  posterity  with  astonisliment,  as  they  appear  on 
record,  and  of  which  the  effects  will  not  have  ceased  until  Euiope  sh:ill 
have  lost  it^  proud  ilistinciion  amongst  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  have  bc*come  what  Asia  now  is,  the  sediment  of  its  former  strength 
and  vigour; — and,  lastly,  a  wisk,  patmotic,  i.iukral  and  up  rig  nr, 
as  well  as  KLO(2UtNT  sTATtsMAN,  wiiosc  rcceot  death  has  thrown  a  gloom 
over  tlie  country,  and  occabioned  a  paiiiful  sadness  of  heart  in  die  present 
assembly.’  pp.  7>  S. 
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Wo.  add  ii  biiitublc  iinprovonieiit  of  tlioso  events  from 
J»p.  ‘Jl,  •2.1, 

*  It  is  not  without  design  that  Providence  has  by  so  many  successive. 
visiMiions  deprived  us  of  t)ur  ahlebt  statesmen  and  mo*t  valiant  warriors, 
i  he  derign  even  of  this  national  chastisement  may  1k‘  merciful  ;  and  it  will 
appear  so,  if  it  have  the  etfect  (which  1  pray  Clod  it  may  have!)  of 
awakening  us  irom  <,ur  torpor,  of  turning  us,  like  .fonah’s  warning  to  the 
Nliu*vii;  s,y;-o;//  our  tvi!  'lUilt/  and Jroin  the  violence  that  is  in  our  hands ^  and 
of  causing  us  to  cry  rd^^htily  unto  God:  hut  should  it,  on  the  contrary, 
h.:v  •  no  effect,  shuiiid  our  national  pride  be  still  unsubdin*d,  our  l>oas.ings 
cacorKTted,  our  crimes  unrepentt  d  and  unforsaken, — then,  indeetf,  it  may 
K*  inter  preted  as  an  omen  that  the  lord  hath  a  controvcrsif  nvith  the  inhuhi* 
tants  of  the  land^  and  that  w-e  are  devoted,  tor  our  sins,  to  raift’er  more  than 
common  calamities,  d’o  lie,  in  sucli  a  state  of  rlilags,  supine  and  thought¬ 
less,  would  be  a  diatre^sing  symptom  ot  our  being  under  the  dominion  of 
that  moral  apathy — that  morbid  indiflerence  to  the  agency  of  iieasen, 
j  V'hich  in  so  many  other  nations  has  preceded  destruciion.  lie  theu  in- 
itruiUd^  Is  the  language  of  Almighty  Clod  in  the  events  which  we  have 
Llcly  witnessed — Be  thou  imtructedy  0  Jrrusnlnn,  Itst  my  soul  de^uirt  from 
hee  ;  lest  I  make  thee  desolate ^  a  land  nut  inhabited.* 

Of  the  close  of  this  sermon  ue  cniinot  ex|)rcs.s  nmpialiiifd 
!•  pprohation.  From  the  eminent  talents,  and  even  \irtue,  o; 
ohe  late  Mr.  Fox,  the  preaeher  eonhrms  the  |no>peet  of  a 
'Uture  resurrection,  witliout  a  single  iiitimaiiuu  tiiai  »r  odd  I,*- 
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that  of  life  tti  sonic,  hi:t  of  damnatioi  to  (»thcis.  Siin  ly  Mr. 
A^plaiui's  iH'artTs  have  not  vet  atiaiiieil  to  that  suhlimity  of,, 
holiness  and  |>ietv,  ihat  \t(»uLl  MijHTsede  all  ot  eaMon  tor  such 
an  admonition  !  If  not,  zvlui  tliil  he  withhold  it  ^  It  is  hut  too 
«enain,that  then*  are  |)ieaclieii,  Iwith  in  and  out  td  the  e^l;u 
t  list  led  chiirrh, 

“  uho  scorn  to  mention  fuHy  to  cars  polite  !” 

and  we  would  earnest  I  v  eaininn  Mr.  A.  (as  cenn)ar«Tlively  a 
yout:^  inau)  to  j^oiard  aj^ainsi  falling  under  that  deseription  ; 
while  we  recoiinneiul  the  seascnahh'  reir.oiisi ranees  which  we 
have  extracted,  to  the  iJiaerii  al  regard  of  all  our  readers.  The 
l(jss  of  our  most  eminr'iii  .statesmen  and  connnaiulers  lias  been 
followi’d  hv  that  of  everv  all v  who  mitilit  etVeetuallv  iiave  eo* 
o^ierateil  against  the  eoininon  enemy  ;  anil  hy  the  umtiter. 
Tiipteil,  unexampled,  and  almost  iiu  riHlihU*,  successes  of  his  | 
anii.'S,  wlnnever  they  liave  Inthertu  inrneil.  \i  sneli  a  crisis,  we  : 
cannot  hut  consider  tlu*  mo>t  yealoijs  imion,  the  most  diligent  ^ 
preparation  for  resistance,  and  the  most  f<*rvcnt  prayi*r  tor  the  j 
coni inuance  of  dix  ine  priUc'ction,  as  inseparable  from  every  ra-  \ 
tional  expectation  of  saletv  and  prosperity.  ; 


Alt.  X  IN'*  The  Odes  f  Anon  f(,n  uj  Tcos.  Lili  rally  tr.inslatcd  into  L^ehsh 
l\o5-c  ;  xvith  Notes.  l>y  tliv  Rev. 'Thoinas  Chlpin,  A.  b.  (CoItODi 
near 'I'adcastcr )  Svo.  pp. Price  7s.  (id.  M.iwman.  1S(>>. 

\V»';  arc  no  friends  to  pro.se  transiaiions  in  giuirial,  and 
least  ot  all,  to  literal  pr<x>e  translatimis  ;  tlu‘y  are  com¬ 
monly  tlie  !<*luge  ot  the  inrloliMit,  ami  thi*  nnr.ser\  ol  tbi‘  super- 
tuMal.  Net  it  seems  bard  to  torbid  that  any  siiall  sip  from 
the  toiint.kin  ol  (deciati  literature,  who  wdi  not  drink  “  stt 
loiiii,  si>  deep,  so  z.eaionslv as  xxe  eonUl  wish;  and  if  for 
iheir  sake  we  may  slider  sneh  an  inegnlar  mode  of  study  to  U’ 
a^lopted,  Anacreon  is  pt  rha.jjs  thi'  most  suitable  author  lliH 
could  be  selected  tor  the  purpose  ;  liis  eompositions  bciiitf 
at  once  remarkab'y  easy,  classical,  and  pleasing.  Admittin'. 
tlie  ntdity  a  prose  translation,  xxt'  think  Mr.  Gilpin’s  vo 
Inine  is  entiticil  lo  mneb  eomiuendation  ;  the  version  itself' 
as  neat  asc»;nld  be  expected  ;  aiul  the  notes  are  well  adapted 
for  the  instinciion  of  the  learner.  Addison’.s  Life  of  the  iVia 
Ikiid  i^  prefixed  to  tiu*  wiuk  ;  but  we  do  not  liiink  our  lb 
%cri’iul  irauslatoi’s  note  is  \ery  suitably  employed,  in  vind 
eating  the  poet  from  the  stigma  wliieli  bis  poetry  lias 
upon  him.  Tlie  ‘J^ili  Okie  is  inserted,  but  not  translated 
AvUiison's  [loeiical  paraphrase,  howexer,  is  introduced  in 
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notes.  e  scleet  ilic  as  a  sjicciincn  of  the  Irani- 

iiitiuii. 

OuL  XVII. 


.  « O  Valcan  !  graving;  the  silver,  make  me  not  a  suit  of  armour;  (for 
hit  have  I  to  do  wltli  battles  ?)  but  a  capacious  bowl ;  make  it  deep,  ;ia 
j-ou  are  able.  And  grave  me  upon  it  neither  constellations,  nor  the 
Atlcshal  wain,  nor  the  lerriUe  Orion;  for  what  have  1  to  do  with  the 
riciad»s?  or  wliat,  with  the  surs  of  Bootes?  M;ike  me  vines  and  clusters 
^  a;  n  it ;  and  Love,  and  Haihyllus,  in  gold,  together  with  beautiful 
»  l  .cchus.  Heading ///r 

ft 

^  'riu:(  ire<'k  text  is  prititod  on  tluMipposite  page  ;  the  ty po¬ 
ll  ft  handvoiiu!,  and  great  pains  have  iiecn  takc!i  to  make 

I  It  enrivei.  'The  words  siippiievi  by  llie  translator,  to  coin» 
•-  lb  pi  vie  and  elinidaie  the  meaning,  are  distinguished  by  the 
Italic  character 

g  k  ,  Wi'  hope  tlie  presLMit  work  will  impress  many  readers  with 
^  .  !i  iilea  which  is  not  so  common  as  we  could  wish  ; — How 
1C  is  iiK*  ilisail vantage  under  which  the  J^acred  Scriptures 

jj,  ^  jmi>t  appear;  being  translated  literally,  and  moreover,  into  a 
I  »  lalcci  which  is  anliijuaied,  in  some  tU'gree,  hy  the  lapse  of 
I  two  ccninries.  Let  Anaeret>n,  liieiv.loiv,  in  his  English  tlress, 
—  !e  contr.l^ted  with  the  Dlhle,  and  his  literary  attractions  will 

1*.iad'*  awtiv  helore  the  snbliim?  splendour  of  inspiration  ;  just  as 
‘ilu*  driveling  follies  of  the  eifeminale  dnmkurd  will  be 
despised,  in  eoni[KU*ison  with  llie  glorious  and  ennobling  luo- 
1^. :  i.ility  of  I  leaven. 
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Art.  XV.  A  ccmplttr  verbal  Index  to  the  Platfs  of  Shalspeare%  adapted 
to  all  tho  Kditions,  roinpn  lunding  every  Substantive,  Adjective,  Verb, 
Participle,  aiul  Adverb  used  by  ShakK|>e:ire,  with  a  distinct  Kefereiice 
ttievciy  Iniiivicliial  l\u.sage  in  which  each  Word  occurs.  By  Trancift 
fwiss,  Esvp  ‘J  vols  h^vo.  pp.  J175.  Price ‘J/.  .‘ix.  Kgerton,  |8(U. 

[V  the  compiler  ot  these  volnmi‘S  had  been  pioperlv  sensible 
<>l  t!ie  value  ()f  time,  and  the  relation  which  the  employment 
ol  it  hears  to  his  eternal  slat'*,  wc  should  not  have  had  to  pre¬ 
sent  onr  rearhirs  with  the  piliahle  spectacle,  of  a  iiiiui  advaiiccil 
in  years  ci>ijsnmiiig  the  embers  of  vitality,  in  making  “  a 
tomploti*  verbr.l  !rid<*x  to  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare.” 

Had  we  tonnd  him  sitting  upon  the  sea  short*,  bn>dv  t^ccn- 
pied  in  arranging,  aeconiing  to  their  sizes  shapes  and  eo- 
jnurs,  a  huge  mass  of  pehhier,  the  direction  wliieli  onr  feel¬ 
ings  wniilil  have  taken  may  easily  be  conceived.  W^itli  similar 
^motions  .should  we,  most  prohahly,  have  now  taken  leave  of 
tiini,  had  we  contineil  our  .attention  to  tiie  rel.ilive  value  of 
his  real  ainl  sup|)osed  lalrours.  In  imfxn  tanee,  they  apptrar  to 
nearly  upon  a  j>ai  ;  although,  by  the  former  he  ha^*  laisetl  a 
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foinewliat  more  dnrahio.  ino:u.f...’nt,  than  he  could  liavc  donebt 
the  iattiT,  of  the  tutilitv  of  his  pur.  nits. 

JS<‘!isatio!is  of  a  stronger  kmvl,  whether  more  noarlv  allied 
to  pity  or  c«»fiieinpt  we  leave  the  H'ader  to  conjecture, 
taki!  place  in  our  minds,  when  we  come  to  the  account  whieV 
tl)c  author  gives  of  liis  pri>durtion,  and  tlie  estimate  uliichhf 
foriUi»  of  its  worth.  Si)  fellv  dot's  lie  seem  to  he  convinced 
of  his  having  ineritt'd  the  gratitmle  of  mankind,  that  he  caii 
find  I  ()  aih  onate  w  ax  of  I'xprcssmg  the  exfetit  of  lus  prcteii. 
^ions,  exi'ep*  i)v  coni;aninii  Ids  “  J'crlui!  Imlcv  to  the  Plays  f 
Shaksptart'P  to  a  “  Concvrdanef  to  the  lio.'a  *SV;7/)/urrt.” 
Hear  him! — “  it  has  lotig  het'n  admitted  hv  divint's,  that  the 
Seriptiires  are  hest  elneidated  l>v  making  them  their  ow  ricx. 
ptxsihns  :  and  there  M*ems  to  he  no  reason  whv  this  method  ot 
ititerpTciaiion  sliouKi  not,  with  equal  success,  l)e  applied  to  all 
aoeieiit  writers,  arid  particnlarlv  to  Sliakspeari'.’*  'I'liis  hap.^, 
py  iilnstration  of  the  lahouring  thoughts  of  the  ^v^ite^,  He;  ^ 
cannot  help  suspecting  to  he  the  sngeestion  of  some  drainjir^^ 
loving  son  tif  the  ehnrch  ;  for  is  if  tt'  l)e  snpposcil,  that  tlif 
I;  i.onrs  of  Alexander  Criulen  wert'  to  he  found  amidst  the  iro-jgl 
iiicosc  pile  of  “  all  tin*  editions  of  Shakspeart'’*  whicll^ 
choked  Mr.  I'.’s  stmly  ?  If,  howtiver,  ive  are  ndstaken  in  ihijjc  ^ 
c  oiijertnre,  ami  the  ('onctndam-i*  is  really  there,  u  e  would  sf.; 
riensly  it'cnminenvl  him  to  turn  to  the  words,  'l  lMK, 

Sh  i.,  nt  AlH,  Ji’Dr.KMLNT,  am!  a  fi  \v  others  which  t!ic«| 
may  suggest,  and  carefully  weigh  the  passages  to  which  hf^ij 
will  !>e  referrt'd.  lU'  making  these  interesting  sentcncc.s  “  their^t 
own  expositors,’*  hr  will  not  onlv  fniil  them  to  he  “  In'st  elu«^ 
ciuafed,’*  hut  ho  will  fnllv  diMover  the  reasons  for  wliich 
fotm  so  low  an  opinion  of  his  toilsome  performance,  anil  exhort 
him  to  make  the  Uible,  and  not  Shakspeure,  the  companion  ol‘* 
his  dec! ndng  (lavs. 

Jt  is  not  impnsvihlo,  tiiat  Mr.  T.  tnay  justly  attribute  this 
ceusuralile  misapplicaiiou  of  his  lime  ami  talents  to  that  blind  ^ 
Oevotion,  w  hich  fasliioii  requirt's  to  he  paid  at  the  shrine  of 
>^hakspcjiv,  l)V  everv  oue  wlio  makes  the  slightest  pretensions  ^ 
to  lelinemcul  ol  taste  ; 


**  Ah  ple.isant  prod 
That  piftv  has  still  in  human  luaiis, 
home  piacc,  a  sp.uk  or  two  not  yet  extinct.'* 


^Ve  are  not  inseusihle  of  tlie  inimitable  excellunccs  of  tl4 
productions  of  Shakspeare’s  genius  ;  ami  so  far  as  the  tri* 
butc  of  tiansiendent  admiration  can  be  paid,  without  the  sa* 
trificc  of  moral  fcebng,  and  especially  ot  religious  principle* 


> 
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Tiic  ri'idl  of  Ifonn/  Lrnl  I'iscount  Mch  iU^. 


a  moral  arrouhtal>i«‘  iu)t  miM'olv  for  llu*  Hinrt  otTfCt* 

l>\!t  hUo  for  tht!  re?uolcsl  influence  nt*  his  actions,  while  u 
I'xccraic  lire  names,  \\a*  criiumt  lull  slnuliler  at  the  state  r 
those,  \?ho  liave  opiMieil  fountains  of  impurity,  at  whir 
fashion  h-ads  its  snccessive  oenerations,  greedily  to  drini 
Nor  shall  V.  e  c(*<i sc,  as  Ion"  as  our  voices  can  he  heard,  fror 
warnin"  our  countrymen  against  taslin"  the  deadly  stream 
theatrical  pleasure,  or  inlialiii"  the  pestiferous  vajtoiirs  wliic 
infest  its  Inirdcrs. 

()fi»nr  author  we  fcolin"Iv  take*  our  leave ;  regrettiii"  t 
inisapplieatioft  of  that  tahmt  of  patii*nt  and  persereriti"  i: 
tiitstry,  wiiieii,  in  a  better  pursuit,  uii"ht  liave  entitleil  hiai 
the  iasiin"  esii‘em  of  liisemniiry.  W’e  would  recall  to  his 
tention,  the  expression  ascrihrd  to  ilic  d>in"  (iroiins,  one  t 
the.  mo>t  piini^ent,  considermL'  wlio  he  was  that  uttered 
wlTudi  ever  fell  tVom  tlie  lips  i»f  man, — “ Vitam  pi'rd 
operose  nihil  agendo.” 


r 


Alt.  XVI.  rhelritil  of  licfirtf  J,orJ  J^iscoiiu!  boforo  the  Ri 

1  {onoaiaOie  the  House  of  Peers,  in  Westminster  Hnll,  in  full  Pi* 
iiient,  for  Hi^h  CrimcK  and  Misdemeanors  upon  an  Tmp<*achment 
the  Kni^'hts,  Citizens,  and  IVarjjesses  in  Parliament,  assemhled,  in 
name  of  tht-niselves,  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  the  United  KingA 
of  Great  Ihitain  and  Ireland.  rH'j;un  tlic  Dav  of  April, 

thence  contiuiied  hy  sereral  ad’;ournmrnts  to  die  lt?th  VXay  of  J 
Published  by  order  of  t!ie  House  of  Peers,  folio  pp. 
IMce  II.  Is.  Gurnev. 


I 'll  1'  public  curiosity,  wliich  was  so  remarkably  eNriti'd  bv  the  vari 
I'loceeiiinLf.s  (*f  the  House  of  Comiv.ons  in  cii^iin.ition  of  I 


Viscount  Melville,  has  nearly  subsided.  Aiid  after  a  lar^^c  expcndituit 
linns  talent,  anil  niou.  v»  \u‘  Ixdieve  the  verdict  of  tlie  public  is  by  no® 
un.ininiour.  Some  still  nJerto  the  i.roceetHn^s  in  tlic  Commons,  rtg* 
iniij  the  manner  in  which  tl:e  nohle  Herd's  acijuiital  was  obtained 
private  ;  others  abide  liteiailv  by  th<*  decision  of  the  Lcril.s,  awi 

willing  to  consider  it  as  j»roMn;r  the  injustice,  as  w'ell  as  wiping  ofi 
stam,  of  the  accusation.  Hut,  what'-ver  unjust  rep; i».icii  may  j)ursuei 
party  in  this  contest,  the  interest  which  pos-.^iitv  will  take  in  this 
will  be  little  dimini.slu’d.  'J'he  noblem.in  who  was  imja\ached  wiii 
renifmlKTcd  among  the  nue  t  remarkable  statesmen  of  his  time,  from 
l..lint.s  he  haS  disj>layeih  the  oihres  he  lias  held,  and  the  inlluencf 
iui'^  wielded  ;  .ind  the  att»'nt'on  of  general  leaders  will  frequently  he  r 
by  the  de\ieili\  of  attack  and  defence,  v.hicii  h.is  been  e.\»  rod  thn 
i\ery  ‘'.^e  t*f  the  proee«  d.ings,  and  the  enuneni  abilities  of  ilie  pri 
Manager  a.>  well  as  of  the  Counsel  on  ihL  nerasion. 


1  luoe  u'.istcd  mv  lile  Ir.  *-bcno-s  tiillin 


GrliTiii’s  StTwon  on  the  Aspect  of  the  Times.  ^tf 

Tiicvolunu*  now  before  U5  U^n  entire  and  authentic  record  of  the  pra- 
coedingt  on  the  imjXMchmenf,  simply  with  the  first  dax  of 

fitting  at  Westminster  Hal!,  without  any  narrative  of  prerioiis  events, 
riiis  plan,  as  well  as  the  folio  size,  was  necessardy  adopted  in  order  to 
entitle  the  publivution  to  rank  with  the  ‘State  'iVials/  On  it>  aecur.icy* 
we  need  otK*r  no  opinion  ;  for  this  essential  requisite,  the  puMie  has  m 
unquestionable  pledge  in  the  acknowledged  lalenu  of  Messrs.  Gurneys,  nni 
in  their  unsullied  reputation.  'Hu*  work  is  handsomely  printed  in  double 
columns,  with  a  laudable  attention  to  perspicuity  of  appv’arancc  and  literal 
correctness.  It  concludes  with  a  tabular  list  ot  the\otes  on  each  htiIcIc  of 
inipeachmciU,  and  a  distinct  aiiwl  ntinute  table  of  contents. 
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Art.  \VI  I.  IVif  r/iroMnr^/W  Asfirct  of  tht  Tnnes  ;  or  tlie  Christi.in’s  I^tr 
to  s»adv  the  Prophecie.s  of  Revelation  in  Connection  witli  the  Events  i>f 
of  IVovidcnee  ;  a  Sermon  preatluxi  in  Orange  sireet  Cliapi'l,  i’orttra^ 
Febiuaiy  1806.  i’y  John  Griihn.  pp.  Ti-.  Price  Is.  WiUiajm. 
ISOT). 

irAST  Hay  Sermons  have  of  late  years  luvm  a  fashion.^He  spei'ies  of 
composition  ;  and  they  have  served  to  di^]ilay,  in  some  instances,  the 
ftvling  of  the  public  mind,  and  in  others,  tlie  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  preacher.  Among  wl.se  and  govxl  mini.sters,  two  classini  liave  diitio- 
guished  tliems  'Ives  on  these  oec.isions,  by  the  ditrerent  views  they  have 
given  us  of  tlK*  state  of  the  country,  and  tlunr  dld'eient  prognostirjLuvn 
as  to  its  iuture  destinies.  I'hey  appear  to  stand  back  to  back,  and  to  be 
l(X)king  at  different  objects  ;  or  shall  we  rather  say,  tbil  tiieir  eyes  are  r>f 
a  different  conformation,  so  tliat  in  viewing  the  ancient  and  vtHeiabie 
fihiic  in  which  the  sons  of  Biitain  dwell,  one  cLiss  c.in  see  kcarccly  any 
thing  but  faults,  and  the  other  pt.‘fceivcHi  only  excellences  and  beauties.  But 
tlk*rc  is  a  third  class  of  preacheis  who  sec  things  with  other  eyes.  Thu 
there  are  evils  among  us,  and  great  and  numerous  evils,  they  frankly  ac- 
knowlevlge,  and  bitterly  lament ;  l>ut  they  conceive  that  there  is  much 
gi  od  in  the  l.ind  too,  that  tlic  good  ]ir<-pondcrates,  and  theafotv*  tliat  wc 
vliall  yet  .see  good  day.s.  Among  these,  Mr.  tJii.'hn  ranks,  wliOse  dis¬ 
course  is  vt‘ry  superior  iiuleed  to  Uk*  common  mass  ot  fast  day  sermons. 
He  enurK*r..t''s  the  lu.iuv  and  lieiivou  •  natmn.J  sir^  whicli  we  Iiave  rrason 
to  deplore  with  sorrow  and  regret.  I’m  l*c  likewise  hohls  up  lit?  lair 
6ulr  ot  till'  picture,  and  with  skill  and  accuracy  points  out  the  e.vcellenc'i 
<»f  the  English  con.'^iitiition  ;  the  spirit  of  lilxrty  in  the  p  'oplc  ;  t’^? 
r.uni  'rous  institutlon.s  reared  hy  the  hands  ot  humanity  and  philantlir«>py  ; 
the  extensive  charities  for  the  in'^truc  tion  of  the  ignorant,  nnd  the  didusioa 
ot  u.U'tul  krowledge  ;  tlu*  multitude  of  religious  people  among  the  different 
t!eno.7iin«atior)?  in  the  country  ;  and  the  mctlv  ds  which  they  are  adopting 
fur  t!ie  prc.pag.ation  of  the  gosjK‘1  at  lionie,  in  /mope,  and  throughout  the 
world  ;  he  then  displays  the  beneficial  influence  which  tlien*  are  calculated 
TO  pro.l. we  on  the  destinies  of  e\ei'y  nation  under  Heaven.  Hence  he 
eoncluilts,  that  the  degradation  of  England  would  hr  an  injury  to  the 
whole  human  race  :  and  therefore,  that  there  is  icason  to  be  ii  ve  God  will 
dt  fen,!  and  protect  the  British  Ules,  and  not  sulfer  our  enemies  to  triumph 
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Thf  (Circle  of  the  Scimces, 


In  fhf  course  of  the  sermon,  Mr.  G.  introduces  a  considerable  uumbe.^ 
of  tine  sentiments,  and  admirable  general  piinciplcs,  which  it  will  b»*  dilhcult 
tor  anv  pe  rson  to  lead  without  rcceisin^  instiaiction  and  Uneliu  The 
flioujrht.s  are  clothed  in  bold  and  forcible  language.  \Vc  are  happy  to 
s.c  that  a  second  edition  is  already  called  for. 


i- 


Art.  XVI IT.  y/  Srrmcn  jirencheit  on  the  CO/t  ^  Feliuarv^  IfO^,  aft- 
^o'*nted  hif  ttoynl  yluikoritt/y  a  Daif  of  general  Fasting  and  Ilunnliatioiit 
jTy  the  Rev.  David  llrichan.  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  Ai  tilleiy 
StriHt.  4to.  pp.  27.  Price  2s.  Ogle.  1S(¥>. 

the  rxoii!  ium  of  this  sermon,  we  did  nm  argue  vciy  much 
in  favour  of  its  genera!  char.icter ;  for  a  sermon  that  begins  with 
fioweis  is  very  rarely  found  to  atlbrd  much  fruit  as  it  proceeds.  But 
Mr.  1)  lays  aside  al!  his  useless,  we  will  say  trlHing,  ornaments,  when  he 
grows  warm  with  his  subject,  and  feels  its  important  relation  to  hisheaien, 
and  to  his  country  nt  laigc.  I'he  verse,  which  he  has  chosen,  Prov.  xxxL 
li!.  !K  sult.ihly  estnllishedy  zx\i\  inifiroved,  \\\\.\\  much  scrioii3nf*| 

?nd  ability  ;  anu  nnvler  these  divisions,  many  useful  sentiments  are  intitt. 
duce.’,  and  seveial  common  objections  satisfactorily  surmounted.  'Die 
conclus’on  is  inc^cnious  and  highly  impressive.  The  language  is  generalljf 
pure  and  ap]>ropriate  ;  but  is  net  w  holly  free  from  unauthorised  idiomi. 
“  An  heroF  (p.  If)  is  doubtless  an  oversight.  The  pronoun  'roe,  applied 
to  ti.r  pn  aclier  alone,  is  otfensively  frequent ;  it  is  a  very  common  error, 
hut  its  prevalence  is  no  excuse.  A  person  who  stands  alone  in  the  presence 
of  a  congregation,  can  have  no  pretence  to  use  it  of  hini.self ;  in  almost 
cver^-  case,  it  may  be  emploved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  connect  the  preacher 
witli  Idshv-areis,  or  witli  lus  brethren  in  the  clerical  oHice  ;  when  this  ii 
inq»iacticable,  the  phrase  may  be  inverted,  or  tn’en  the  singular  pronoun 
may  ho  )uelerably  substituted.  Iv'e  tliereforc  warn  all  preachers  againit 
rncrt.aching  on  oar  prerogative. 

Art.  XIX.  I'he  Circle  of  the  Sciences  consecrated  ly  the  Cress  :  A  brief 
Attempt  to  exhibit  thelirrt  Lienientsof  ^».ience,  and  to  shew  however) 
Prancii  of  useful  K  nctw  ledge  may  be  n^ade  subservient  to  the  lx*st  Par* 
pi'ses  Second  Edition, greatly  enlarged,  bvo.  pp.200.  Price  lis.  6d. 
Williams  and  Co.  IStH), 


1 


l 


''J  'HE  design  of  tl  js  little  bool;  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ;  and  w?  ^  - 
coJd  wisli  that  ih.e  sciences  werr  alw.ays  taught  and  cultivated  with  ;  , 
such  views  as  it  iccommend.s.  The  execution  also  is  generally  accurate;  7 
‘  the  first  elements  of  .Science’  in  every  depa;tment  are  exhibited.  But  we 
think  tl'.c  plan  shoiiKI  have  been  more  comprehensive,  and  that  more  It^  s  ’ 
foimalicn  on  every  si: b';ect  should  have  Urn  admitted.  On  this  account  : 
the  moral  lellccticrs  at  the  C'ose  of  some  of  the  sections  are  out  of  piopof»|.-“ 
i:on  to  the  scieutif.c  explanations;  and  the  reader  often  seems  to  bct  i 
admonlsheil  how  to  improve  what  he  has  le.irnt,  witliout  having  learnt 
thing  to  improve.  Yti  it  is  ceitalnly  a  ujeful  pciforniancc,anJ  may  witi^ 
grc..;  p’'op:icty  lx*  comiiuiti  J  into  the  hands  of  children.  K 

The  tVontispit*ce  Is  no  lecommend.itliT*  to  the  work,  .and  indeed  shouWS 
ly*  torn  out  of  it  ;  as  one  is  liable  to  a  ludicrous  iu.d  piofine  jyr*|P 
Tcision.  I 


T 


Art.  XXI.  y/ plain  and  affectionate  jiadress  to  the  Panskioners  of  St^  Mar- 
tin*!  and  Ail  Saint*Sy  in  Leicester,  liy  tlio  Rev.  Kdwuid  Thomas 
V'au^jhan,  A.  M.  Vicar,  i ‘iiiio.  j>p.  8 1 .  Price  Is.  6d.  Hatchard,  &c« 
mX). 

little  piece  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  zealous  pastor,  who  **  tra¬ 
vails  in  birth  until  Christ  lx.*  lornied  in  the  hcarts^^  of  his  he.ircrs. 
It  consists  of  an  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the  ignorant  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  and  of  admonitions  to  use  those  means  by  whiclithey  may  attain  eter¬ 
nal  life.  We  congratulate  any  ciiurch  which  enjoys  the  enlightened  mi¬ 
nistry  of  a  pastor,  who  is  actuated  by  the  principles  wliich  this  “  Address'* 
discloses  and  recommends. 


Art.  XXII.  A  Narrative  of  the  premature  and  much  lamented  Death  of 
LoL  yUlr^  of  Hathy  who  was  killed  at  Readings  June  ISM,  1806.  ^ 
fracturing  hts  Siu/lin  leaping  out  of  one  of  the  Bath  Coaches  t  in  cometpstnee 
f  the  Horses  running  awatf.  With  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
K  just  U'fore  tire  melancholy  event  took  place,)  between  lum  and  J.  13aln, 
Prote.stant  Dissenting  Minister,  PotUT- Street,  fiarlow,  Essex.  Second 
F.dition  enlarged,  1‘Jmo.  pp.  39.  Price  (id.  fine  9d.  Williams.  ISCXi. 

f'ROM  the  serious  conversation,  and  the  singularly  excellent  general 
conduct  of  k'ol.  Villey,  Mr.  Bain  infers  tliat  he  was  not  unprepared  for 
^  happier  world  at  tJiat  awhil  moment  which  UTminated  his  consciousness, 
itnd  . shortly  after  his  life.  It  will  be  well  if  all  who  read  this  narrative  are 
pio|iirly  impressed  with  tlie  reflection,  that  there  may  be  “  but  a  step  bc- 
thetn  and  death.** 

VoL.  III.  C 


's'*.'®! 
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Art.  XVTIT.  y/  Srrmcn  firracheJ  on  the  ^Oh  Fehuarvy  iSO^, 
pointed  by  Hoyal  y/uthority,  a  Day  of  general  lasting  and 

Ti  _  ’  ^>  *1  ».r^  *  .  r*i  .  r>\  »  a  •ii 


ny  the  Rev.  David  Ikichan,  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  Artillery 
Street.  ‘/T.  Price  ‘Js.  Ogle. 

],’l<OM  tin-  cxonllum  of  this  sermon,  we  did  nin  ar^e  vciy  muck 
in  favour  of  its  {genera!  charaett'r;  for  a  sermon  that  begins  with 
lloueis  is  very  rarely  found  to  aflbrd  much  fruit  as  it  proceeds.  But 
Mr.  1)  lays  aside  al!  his  useless,  we  will  say  triHing,  ornaments,  when  he 
grows  warm  with  his  subject,  and  feels  its  important  relation  to  his  hearen, 
and  to  his  country  at  la.ge.  1'he  verse,  which  he  has  chosen,  Prov.  xxxi. 
lil .  !K  .uillably /.\y;/./mr^/,  estnlVishedy  imjircrved^  \s\^\  mucii  seriou3m'*l 
snd  ability  ;  and  under  these  divisions,  many  useful  sentiments  are  intj®i 
duceo,  .  n.d  seveial  common  objections  satisfactorily  surmounted.  The 
conclu*:H  n  is  in^enlous  and  highly  impressive.  The  language  is  generally 
pure  and  aj)]>ropnatc  :  but  is  net  wholly  free  from  unauiliorised  idiomi 
“  AnheroF  (p.  l  i.)  is  doubib'ss  an  oversight.  The  pronoun  we,  applied 
to  thr  pn  ac her  alone,  is  olh  nsively  Irequcnt  ;  it  is  a  very  common  error, 
but  its  prevalence  is  no  excuse.  A  person  who  stands  alone  in  the  presence 
of  a  congregation,  can  have  no  pretence  to  use  it  of  himself ;  in  almost  • 
rveiT  case,  it  may  he  emploved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  connect  the  jireachef  ;  ^ 
witli  Ids  1. carers,  or  with  Ids  brethren  in  the  clerical  ortice  ;  w  lien  this  is  " 
in.'j'iacticable,  the  pliiase  may  be  inverted,  or  iwen  the  singular  pronoun 
may  ho  jtreterably  substituted,  l^e  tlierefore  xvarn  all  preachers  againit  ‘ 
rncrx.achdtg  on  our  prerogative. 


Art.  XIX.  I'he  Circle  of  the  Si  lences  consecrated  by  the  Cross  :  A  brief 
Atrrmpt  toi‘xhlbit  the  Mrrt  Llementsof  i>v.iencc,  and  to  shew  how  every* 
iiiancii  i>fnsf'tiil  Knowledge  may  be  n'ade  subservient  to  the  Ix'St  Pur* 
jM«ses  Second  Ediiicn.  greatly  enlarged,  Svo.  pp.  2(K).  Price  lis.  6d. 
\VilIi.iniS  and  Co.  ISU). 


'’I  'HE  design  of  tljs  little  book  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ;  and  ' 
could  wish  that  li  e  Sciences  were  always  taught  and  cultivated  withS 
such  views  as  it  recommenvis.  The  execution  also  Is  generally  accurate; 

‘  tiic  first  elements  of  Science'  in  every  department  are  exhibited.  But  wf 
think  the  plan  should,  h.ue  been  more  comprehensive,  and  that  more  lo*  * « 
foimaticn  on  every  si: b;ect  should  have  Urn  .ndmitted.  (')n  this  accouW 
the  mor..l  uf.ertit'r.*.  at  tlie  cose  of  some  of  the  sections  are  out  of  j  iopor*^ 
lion  to  the  scieutif.c  exj  lanailims  ;  and  the  reader  often  seems  to  bt* 
admonisbiHl  how  to  improve  whit  lie  has  learnt,  without  having  learnt  any 
thing  to  improve.  Yci  it  i  -  ceiialnly  a  useful  yriforniancc, and  may  wiii 
gie.  i  p’opMcty  ir  commjiK  d  into  the  hands  of  children. 

1  tie  frontispiece  Is  no  lecommend.niv'n  to  tin*  work,  .ind  indeed  shouM 
U'  torn  out  of  it  ;  as  om.  pii.  is  ii.iblt  to  a  Ldicious  a:.d  ]*ior.ine  jff* 


version. 


^0  The  (Vrcic  of  the  Srirnces, 

Jn  the  course  of  the  sermon,  Mr.  G.  introduces  a  considerable  iiunibe/ 
of  fine  sentiments,  and  admirable  general  principles,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
tor  any  person  to  lead  without  receiving  irstiiiction  and  Unefit*  The 
thoughts  are  cloth. hI  in  bi>ld  and  forcible  language.  We  are  happy  to 
.*:.e  that  a  second  edition  is  already  called  for. 


Xdtrathr  of  the  Death  o  f  Colonel  Villcy»  fil 

/^ir,  XX.  Female  Compass  ton  illustrated  and  exempli  fed  in  the  estahlisk- 
mrnt  and  superintendency  of  “  yi  ckaritalde  imtttution  for  the  reftef  of 
nnessitous  families  f  life.  A  Sermon,  preached  In  tUc  j-irish  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Rochester;  iVug.  17,  18(H).  Ry  the  Rev.  Charles 
Moore,  M.  A.  Vicar,  ito,  pp.  ‘21.  Price  Is.  hd.  Hatchard.  l8(X). 

'll  K  could  wish  there  were  any  thing  worthy  of  praise,  in  tins  sermon, 
U-side  the  gotkl  intention  of  the  preacher  ;  but  unhappily  its  theo¬ 
logy  is  no  less  lean  and  lifeless  than  its  style  ;  and  while  it  extorts  a  yawn 
from  thee  itic,  it  must  draw' a  sigh  from  the  Christian.  Mr.  M.  talks  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  Ix'ing  tlie  reward  for  relieving  our  hicthren  in 
distress  ;  should  he  not  have  considered  that  the  good  works  in  his  text 
(Matt.  XXV.  &c.)  are  specified  as  the  evidences  of  love  to  the  Rc- 
dei  rner  and  con  equently  of  taith  and  holiness,  certainly  not  as  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  hcaxenly  felicity  ;  they  are  accepted  as  “  done  unto  him;”  not 
as  the  effusions  of  benevolence,  but  as  the  homage  of  piety.  The 
greatest  possible  sacrifices,  disinterested  as  they  may  seem,  are  only  accep- 
tihle  as  expressions  of  love  to  God  (I  Cor.  xiii.  15.);  the  promised 
rewanl  is  not  ot  debt,  but  of  grace ;  and  we  are  enjoined,  after  all  W'c  can 
do  is  done,  to  confess  ourselves  unprofitable  servants. 

Of  the  institution  we  freely  express  our  warm  approbation ;  adding 
also  our  wish,  that  its  cause  may  be  pleaded,  and  its  funds  maintained,  on 
those  principles  alone,  which  the  Gospel  exclusively  reveals. 


^2  Avterican  Literature*,  ■ 

Art.  XX TIT.  HLfftal  jR^rrentlons.  Four  1  Danish  arc!  Cenrsn  Talei,l 
entiiltrd  I  It-nry  and  Amelia,  *1  he  Noble  Suitor,  PaUciin,  Tlie  Youf^H 
Dane.  Ly  tJie  Author  of  a  lour  in  Zealand,  12ino.  pp.  138.11 
Price  Ss.  Od.  bds.  Baldwin.  ^ 

,^|''HESF  Talcs  arc  said  to  be  from  tlic  Danish  and  German;  it  iig 
their  only  recommendation.  '  n 

AMERICAN  LrrERATURE.  B 

Art.X^'TV.  rmfundicus  Dkitonartf  of  the  Ln^Iish  Litn^un^e^  in  whick^ 
five  Thousand  Words  are  added  to  die  number  found  in  the  best  En|^.||| 
)is!i  V  om|K*nds  ;  the  Orthography  is  in  some  Instances  corrected  ;  t&H 
Pronunciation  nmked  by  an  Accent  or  other  suitable  Direction  ;  andH 
the  Definitions  ol  many  Words  amciulcil  and  impioved,  5cc.  by  Noakfi 
Webster,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  4b‘2.  Hartford  and  Newh'aven  ( America) Hi 

Ib0f3.  B 

"r'lIE  heterogeneous  m.Uerials  of  wliich  the  English  hingingc  is  cora.^ 
^  posed  had  scarcely  acquired  consistence  an  1  reguiarity  of  fonD,H 
when  the  maritime  spirit  and  growing  commerce  of  our  nation  began  toK 
dlfiuse  its  speech  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Within  twoB 
centuries,  it  h.»s  become  prevalent  in  tlic  West  anil  the  East  Indies,  and^' 
has  .spread  tiom  Hudson’s  Hay  to  Van  Diemen’s  land.  It  is  possll)lf,H 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  a:  es,  every  colony  formed  hy  Britons  may,  like  thotefe 
of  Koi til  America,  assume  independence  of  the  Mother  Country  ;  and  ifjK 
they  do  so,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  readily  acceded  to  them.  ButB 
however  reluctantly,  they  must  remain.  'I  he  bonds  of  cu8.fci 
toms  and  Inngiiage  cannot  be  In oken  like  those  of  political  authority.  ItR 
gii'es  us  pleasure  to  obbi  i  ve,  that,  nolwitlistaiuling  the  violent  j)rejudlwi||| 
against  us,  whicli  are  absurdly  cherished  by  our  fellow  countrymen  f^'yoodH 
the  Atlantic,  they  are  wise  enough  tv»aim  at  pieserving  tlie  use  of  ourlaB>B 
puage  with  correctness  and  projuiety.  Whether  they  are  likely  to  suc>h 
retd  in  .intending  and  IvifiroTln^  it,  Uic  present  article  atioidsus  occasion  top 
eiiamine.  & 

Mr.  Webster,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  published  “  Institutes  ofg 
the  Engll.sh  language.”  With  tlutt  work,  the  present  is  proposed  to^ 
“  conndete  a  sy.stem  of  elementary  principles,  foi  tlu*  instruction  of  youth  K 
in  the  English  language.”  After  this  intimation,  our  reaJei.s  will  perhattB 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  etymologies  of  words  are  not  included  in  Nir.B 
W  .’s  phm.  Th''se,  indeed,  were  hardly  to  bo  e.\j)ecle(l  in  a  com/tendsjK 
but  then,  we  should  as  little  h  ive  ex^x^cted  that  the  system  coul  .l  be  coji-B 
hv  a  compend.  The  author,  neverthiless,  founds  his  0!ihographi*B 
cal  cor  ertions  on  the  etymology  of  terms  :  and  in  a  preface  of  twenty*B 
♦hrt*r  pages,  tOo  inir;utely  printed,  he  enables  us  to  judge  of  his  quallfioH 
tion.s  tor  the  undertaking.  ■ 

Sinci  the  publlc-ition  of  his  former  work  Mr.  W.  has  laud.ibly  appliedB 
himself  ’o  the  study  of  t.ie  Anglo-Saxon,  which  he  terms  “  the  motho^l 
tongue  of  the  English.  *  That  our  language  derives  its  principal  gram*B 
matical  indectiens,  and  a  great  proportion  of  its  terms,  from  tlie  Saxoil 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  language,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  thiti 
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it  rrtalns  numerous  terms  of  the  ancient  British  and  the  Latin  tonj^es* 
vhiih  were  spoken  by  our  ancestors  long  before  the  Saxons*  Jutes,  or 
Anijlt  s*  ever  landed  in  Bniain  ;  and  that,  since  i!ie  conquest  by  these  in¬ 
vaders,  it  has  undergone  great  varikions  in  consequence  of  that  by  tire 
Koriuan  ra*nch.  The  English  language,  therefore*,  niav  be  compared 
toalainily,  rather  than  to  an  individual,  ^rhe  Lloegri.m  (or  Cornish) 
duilect  of  the  ancient  British  tongue,  may  be  considered  as  its  mothei  ; 
pr.dthe  Latin,  Saxon,  and  French,  as  the  fathers  n  sjtectively,  of  her  va¬ 
rious  ortspring.  It  seems  to  be  trom  a  want  of  retiection  on  the 
composite  nature  of  our  language,  and  a  want  of  .attention  to  those 
sources  which  historical  truth  assigns  to  it,  that  the  principal  mistakes  of 
our  etymologists  have  arisen.  While  every  new  author  undertikes  to 
correct  his  j)redecessors,  he  falls,  in  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  into 
lri..sh  nhstikts.  Another  fertile  occasion  of  errors,  is  a  supposition  that 
ihi'  S.ixon  is  not  merely  tlie  “  mother  tongue  of  the  I  nglish,*'  hut  that  it  is 
thf  English  tongue  itself.  Hence  modern  ametniers  cmi  improvers  labour 
to  anniliilate  tliat  precision,  which  our  language  has  acqulivd  from  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  ialwur  of  elegant  wiiteis  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  that  confusion  which  prevailed  among  our  bailurous  conquerort 
a  thousand  years  ago. 

In  proof  tliat  tl\cse  remarks  are  applicable  to  Mr.  Webster,  as  w'cll  as  to 
other  recent  dabblers  in  etymology,  wc  adduce  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  first  Jiagc  of  his  preface. 

“  Each,’*  says  Johnson,  “  denotes,  1st.  F.itlu'r  of  two.  2.  Every  one  of 
any  nuinlx  r.  I'his  sense  is  rare  except  in  poetry.**  'I'o  prove  the  fast  re¬ 
mark  to  be  an  error,  wc  need  not  resort  to  the  S.axon,  tor  ever^  book  we 
reavl,  and  every  conversation  we  here,  demonstrates  the  fact.  “  1  ho  prlncoi 
of  Israel,  be*lng  twelve  men,  each  one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers.” — 
Numb.  i.  4L  This  is  the  true  original  imjiort  of  the  word  ;  it  has  no  ap- 
j  inprlate  reference  to  /?ec7,  more  tlian  to  ten  thousand.  “  rhyder  man  nc 
mihte  geseidian  on  anum  monthe,  gyf  man  on  nyht  wicod  •  and  etee  et^f^e 
beclde  aniberne  wind.”  “  I  hither  a  man  could  not  sail  in  a  month,  if  hr 
fchould  Watch  at  night  and  each  day  should  have  a  fair  wind  ”  Alfred’s 
Oroslus,  Ch.  1.  See  also  page  <>1,  tiJ,  Tib  21fh  Loud.  177S.  and  Sax. 
Ch.  I.  By  Cribson,  page  1S.7,  1  HI),  'i'lie  second  definition  of  Johnson  ii 
llieretore  the  only  true  one  ;  but  not  well  expressed. 

“  AV/Z/rr,”  says  Lowth,  “  is  often  used  improjrerlv  {or  each  ;  each  signifies 
botli  taken  separately,  either  properly  signifies  vdy  the  one  or  the  e/Aer, taken 
dis;unctively.”  In  pursuance  of  this  false  rule,  he  condemns  such  passages 
as  this.  “  'They  crucified  two  others  w  ith  him,  on  either  side  one,  and 
Jesus  in  the  midst.”  But  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  usedm  fit^ 
the  true  primitive  one,  and  still  used  by  the  licst  writers.  “  Mycell  warl  ihti 
<in  egthere  hand  gefeoll.”  “  ’^Bhen-  wms  great  slaughter  on  either  hand.” 

Ch.  ItJp.  “  '1  het  ^yher  hiora  on  other  hawede,”  “  I  hat  either  of 
them  might  see  the  other,”  p.  Ibtk  “  Swithe  mycel  here  ^-^ther  ge  land- 
h*Te  ge  scip-here  of  Swathcode.”  “  A  very  gn  at  army,  either  land  army, 
•■'nd  5hip-:irmy  from  Sw’eden.  *  I'liat  is  both.  p.  L5b.  So  far  is  Lowth’s 
lule  from  the  truth,  that  either^  in  our  primitive  writers,  was  rarely  or  never 
U'led  in  a  disjunctive  sense.  In  reading  considerable  volumes  of  the  si 
o.ixon  writings,  1  have  not  found  a  single  instance.  Its  disjunctive  UK*  is 
tuodern  \  but  its  oiigiual  senae  is  itill  in  use,  and  perfectly  prop'.’r. 
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Art.  XXTIT.  IiT,‘fituI  R^rr^.motis.  Four  Danish  ard  Cenrjn  Talei, 
emltlcd  I  lenry  ard  Amelia,  1  lie  Nohlc  Suitor,  PaUdln,  Tia*  Younj 
Dane.  Ly  tlie  Autlior  of  a  lour  in  Zealand,  l*Jmo.  pp.  158. 
Price  Ss.  Gd.  bds.  Baldwin. 

Tales  are  said  to  be  from  the  Danish  and  German;  it  Ii 
their  only  recommendation. 
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Art.  X'*  IV.  A  Cf  mtuniiious  D'utionanf  of  the  En^l'uh  Liin^tin^r^  Inwhldir 
live  Thousand  Words  .are  added  to  tlte  number  found  in  the  best  Eng. 
jis!;  t  om]K-nds  ;  tlic  Ortlio^raphy  is  in  some  Instances  corrected  ;  the 
Pronunciation  marked  by  an  Accent  or  other  suitable  Direction  ;  and 
the  Definitions  ot  many  Words  amcndctl  and  improved,  &c.  by  Noal 
Webster,  Es(j.  Svo.  pp.  432.  Hartford  and  Newhaven  (America) 
ISOG. 

T'lIE  heterogeneous  materials  of  which  the  English  langiiagc  is  com* 

*  posed  had  scarcely  acquired  consistence  an  1  regularity  of  fornii 
when  the  m.irltinie  spirit  and  growing  commerce  of  our  nation  began  to 
flift'us**  its  speech  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  \Vithln  two 
centuries,  it  !..is  become  prevalent  in  the  West  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
has  spiead  tiom  hludson’s  Hay  to  Van  Diemen’s  land.  It  is  possihk, 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  every  colony  formed  by  Britons  may,  like  thoif, 
of  Kortli -America,  assume  independence  of  the  Mother  Country  :  and  if 
they  d4)  so,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  readily  acceded  to  them.  Bu: 
F.noMsh,  howevet  reluctantly,  they  must  remain.  'I  hi?  bonds  of  cu?. 
toms  and  langu.ige  cannot  be  broken  like  those  ot  political  authority.  Ii 
gives  us  pleasure  to  obseive,  that,  notwitlistaiullng  the  violent  j)rejudicfi 
against  us,  whicli  arc  absurdly  cherished  by  our  teilow  countrymen  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  they  are  wise  encuigh  t\»  aim  at  prcberving  the  use  of  our  lag. 
guage  with  correctness  and  propriety.  Whether  they  are  likely  to  sue* 
ret  d  in  amending  an d  hnliroving  it,  Uic  present  article  atioids  us  occasion  tO 
examine. 

Mr.  AVcbsicr,  more  tlian  twenty  years  ago,  publislied  “  Institutes  of 
the  English  hinguage.”  With  that  work,  the  present  is  proposed  to 
“  conuilete  a  syst’  in  of  ehmcniary  principles,  loi  tlie  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  Er.gllsh  langinge.”  Aftrr  this  intimation,  our  reader. s  will  perhatt 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  etymologies  of  words  are  not  included  in  m 
W’.’s  plan.  These,  indeed,  were  hardly  to  be  e.\p**cied  In  a  c'imfintdt 
but  then,  we  should  as  little  have  ex^KCied  that  the  system  coul  1  be  am- 
by  n  com|'cnd.  The  author,  ncvcrtluless,  founds  his  oiihographi* 
cal  cor  vetions  on  the  etymology  of  terms  :  and  in  a  preface  of  twenty* 
♦hriT  J>'»gcs,  TOO  minutely  pnntcd,  he  enables  us  to  judge  of  his  qualifio* 
tion.s  for  the  undcn.  king. 

•  Sinci  the  publication  of  his  former  work  Mr.  W.  has  laudably  applkd 
himself  ui  the  study  of  t.se  Anglo-Saxon,  which  he  terms  “  the  mothtf 
tongue  of  tlie  English.'*  That  our  language  derives  its  principal  gram* 
matical  intlections,  and  a  great  proportion  of  its  terms,  from  tlie  Saxoi 
dialect  of  the  ’i'tuionic  language,  is  certain  :  but  it  is  equally  certain,  thit 
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ft  rrtains  numerous  terms  of  the  ancient  British  and  the  Latin  tonnes* 
which  were  spoken  by  our  ancestors  long  before  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  or 
Angles,  ever  landed  in  hnlain  ;  and  that,  since  the  conquest  by  these  la- 
voders,  it  has  undereone  ^reat  variations  in  consequence  ot'  that  by  tire 
Kuriuan  Fixmch.  The  English  language,  therefore*,  niav  be  compared 
toalamily,  rather  tlian  to  an  individual.  The  Lloegriaii  (or  Cornish) 
duilect  of  the  ancient  British  tongue,  may  be  considered  as  its  mother  ; 
and  the  Latin,  Saxon,  and  French,  as  the  fathers  resjH?ctively,  of  her  va¬ 
rious  odspring.  It  setnjs  to  be  from  a  want  of  reflection  on  the 
composite  nature  of  our  language,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  those 
sources  which  historical  truth  assigns  to  it,  that  the  principal  mistakes  of 
our  etymologists  have  arisen.  While  every  new  author  undertakes  to 
correct  his  predecessors,  he  falls,  in  consequence  of  this  dcfjciencv»  into 
frtsh  misLikts.  Another  fertile  occasion  of  errors,  is  a  supposition  that 
the  S  i\on  is  not  merely  the  “  mother  tongiu*  of  the  I  nglish,*'  but  that  it  is 
ihr  Ljiglish  tongue  its«*lf.  Hence  modern  nmetiders  and  improvers  labour 
to  anntlillaie  that  precision,  which  our  language  h.ts  acquired  from  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  lalvour  ot  idegant  wiiteis  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  to  re- 
tlure  it  to  that  confusion  which  picv;uled  among  our  bailiarous  conqueror* 
a  thousand  years  ago. 

In  proof  that  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  Mr.  Welister,  as  well  as  to 
ether  recent  dabblers  in  etymology,  we  adduce  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  first  Jiage  of  his  preface. 

“  Each,”  says  Jolinson,  “  denotes,  1st.  Either  of  two.  2.  Everyone  of 
any  number,  't  his  sense  is  rare  except  in  poetry.**  'Fo  prove  the  hist  re¬ 
mark  to  lx*  an  error,  we  need  not  ri*sort  to  the  S.axon,  tor  ever^jr  book  we 
roavL  and  every  conversation  vve  here,  demonstrates  the  fact.  “  The  prince* 
of  Israel,  being  twelve  men,  each  one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers.**— 
Numb.  i.  4L  This  is  the  true  original  import  of  the  word  ;  it  has  no  ap- 
pro’priate  reference  to  fivo%  more  than  to  ten  thousand.  “  I’hyder  man  nc 
mihte  geseplirvn  on  anum  monthi*,  g\'f  man  on  nyht  wicod  •  and  ^ke  d^^e 
hxlde  amberne  wind.*’  “  I  hither  a  man  could  not  sail  in  a  month,  if  he 
Khould  watch  at  night  and  each  tlay  should  have  a  fair  wind  *’  Airred*s 
Orosius,  Ch.  1.  See  also  page  SI,  (JS,  7f),  21S.  Lond.  177S.  and  Sax. 
Ch.  I.  By  Ciibson,  page  18.5,  iHf),  Tlie  second  definition  of  Johnson  is 
therefore  the  only  true  one  ;  but  not  W'ell  expressed. 

“  Either^**  says  Low  th,  “  is  often  used  improperly  ^OT  each  ;  each  signifies 
botli  taken  sep.irately,  either  properly  signifies  only  the  one  or  the  oMer, taken 
disjunctively.”  In  pursuance  of  this  false  rule,  he  condemns  such  passages 
as  this.  “  Fhey  crucified  two  others  with  him,  on  cither  side  one,  and 
.lesus  in  the  midst.**  But  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  iiscdm  [ii^ 
tlx*  true  primitive  one,  .and  still  used  by  the  lx*st  writers.  “  Mycell  uiel  thn 
on  egthere  hand  gefeoll.”  “  d'hen*  wms  great  slaughter  on  either  hand.’* 
J^ax.  Ch.  Lit.  “  '[  het  sr^ther  hiora  on  other  hawedc,”  “  *1  hat  either  of 
them  might  see  the  other,*’  p.  LSJ5.  “  Swithe  mycel  here  r-^ther  gt?  land- 
here  ge  scip-herc*  of  bwatheode.”  “  A  very  gnat  army,  either  land  army, 
and  ship-army  from  Sw’eden.  *  That  is  hath.  p.  1.5b.  So  far  is  Luwth’s 
rule  from  the  truth,  that  either^  in  our  primitive  writers,  was  rarely  or  never 
UHed  in  a  disjunctive  sense.  In  reading  considerable  volumes  of  the  b*  si 
oaxon  writings,  I  have  not  found  a  single  insumce.  Its  disjunctive  UK*  i» 
twojern  ;  but  its  original  seuic  is  i.till  in  use,  and  j>erfectly  prop'.'r. 
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“  There  full  In  vVw,  to  either  host  displayetl***  IlooIeVi  Tasso,  22  I 
'Phe  passages  in  scripture,  the  language  ot  which  Lowth  condemns,  app  I 
Strictly  correct.’*  I 

In  defence  of  these  two  great  scholars,  whose  remains  it  is  now  th«  I 
fashion  to  insult,  we  necii  only  to  a])peal  to  common  sense  and  unvitiated  I 
taste.  What  if  «Saxon  writers,  and  the  venerable  translators  of  our  hible, 
confounded  the  proper  meanings  of  each  and  one?  Did  they  bind  all 
tlieir  posterity  to  do  the  siime  ?  Is  any  thing  more  obvious,  than  that 
rt’ery  otic  can  onlylv  applied  to  wore  than  two?  while  rnrA  mint  In?  used 
of  two,  and  is  therefore  best  restricted  to  that  numlxT.  And  what  if  the 
disjunctive  sense  of  e//A<r  be  modem?  To  restrict  it  entirely  to  that 
sense*,  instead  of  using  it  Indiscriniinately  with  each^  ns  our  ancestors  did, 
and  as  is  still  toler.ited  in  po<‘try,  is  an  evident  and  essential  Imprt>Tf« 
ment;  as  it  augments  the  precision,  and  therefore  the  ptima  virtus  per- 
tptetutasy  of  our  language. 

Several  observations  in  this  division  of  Mr.  W.’s  preface  are  liable  to 
similar  objec  tioDS  :  but  we  g badly  pass  them  by,  to  take  notice  of  some 
yai iaiions  from  Johnson’s  definitions  of  W'orJs,  which  are  real  corieetioni 
pr  improvements.  In  the  former  of  these,  Mr.  W.’s  professional  knowlcdjje 
guarded  him  ag.ainst  danger  of  mistake. 

lifunomer.  “  An  indictment  or  any  other  act  vacatevl  by  a  wrong  name.” 

Johnson.  “  1  he  mlstaike  of  a  name  in  law  proceeding*." 
/fW'//rr.  , 

•Ollt^re,  “  One  bound  by  a  legal  and  written  contract.”  Johnson.  “  Ok 
to  whom  a  bond  is  executed.’’  JVebster. 

.Murder,  “  'The  act  of  killing  a  man  unlawfully.”  Johnson.  “  A 
killing  unlawfully  with  malice.”  Webster. 

Tq  boll.  “  'To  rise  in  a  stilk.”  Johnson,  “  To  seed,  or  form  into  i 
jSCed  \cssel.”  H'^clster, 

T'o  acquire,  “  'I'o  gain  by  one’s  own  lal)Our.”  Johnson,  “  To  gail 
somellung  permanent.”  Webster. 

On  the  subject  of  Orthography ^  we  acejuiesce  in  Mr.  Webster’s  prp 
ii'rence  of  hainous  to  heinous  ;  drouth  and  highthyXo  drought  and  heighlt 
«nd  public  f  ike.  to  publick  :  but  wc*  apprehend  that  the  last  is  ti  e  ooly  out 
of  tl\ese  corrections  that  can  Ik*  generally  adopted.  Hi.s  objections  again* 
retaining  the  French  termination  in  sceptre.^  theatre^  ijc.  while  it  is  ao* 
glicised  in  numUr^  ch amber y  Isfc.  are  certainly  reasonable  :  but  his  wiA 
to  dismiss  the  u  from  words,  originally  I«aiin,  which  evidently  come  to 
us  through  the  French,  (as  honour y  favour y  miliutes  againil  I 

rule  to  which  wc  usually  adhere  in  questionable  cases  :  tliat  of  preferring 
^hc  orthography  of  the  language  from  w  hich  a  word  directly  comes  tt 
ours,  whatever  its  orifm  may  have  been.  'Phis  rule  sets  aside  the  argu» 
ment  which  he  has  founded  on  the  omission  of  u  in  derivative*  from  *ud 
words  ;  bt'causc  the  French,  likewise,  omit  the  u  in  those  cases.  JnferiH 
and  superior y  are  terms  which  have  been  introduced  by  classical  EngliA 
writers,  din*ctly  trom  the  l.atin.  We  are  far  from  exjjccting  that  Mr* 
W  .’s  omission  of  the  final  e  in  such  words  as  Jeterminey  Joctriney 
will  receive  the  sump  of  public  approbation.  We  think,  on  tlie  contrary 
Ihai  de\  iatioDs  f;om  univer*:!!  custom  must  greatly  Lessen  tUc  uuhit 
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of  his  dictionary.  A  lexicographer's  business  Is  to  adojit  the  prevailing 
orthography  of  the  age  in  which  he  writes  ;  and  not  to  attempt  changes, 
the  success  of  which  must  lx*  dubious,  if  it  N*  not  utterly  improKiMc. 

In  /uonunctatiun  tills  is  still  more  arduous  than  in  oitliogiaplu  ;  and  in 
Mr.  vV.'s  situation,  it  was  evidently  more  hazardous.  He  muls  fault 


In  hjonunctatiun  this  is  still  more  arduous  than  in  oithogiaplu  ;  and  m 
Mr.  W.'s  situation,  it  was  evidently  more  hazardous.  He  muls  fault 
%iih  Walker  for  pronouncing  benchy  branchy  tsfc,  with  the  final  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  //A,  as  Sheridan  and  Jones  direct ;  but  he  passe's  no  censure  on 
the  accenrAuxition,  and  gracAulatlon,  &c.  of  thefoiiiurr  ;  or  on  the  fuinl- 
thuTf  and  multicAood  of  Sheridan.  In  these  instances,  Jones  is  certainly 
riglit.  Mr.  Webster  proiieily  blames  Sheridan  for  sounding  the  a  in 
ftUhfr  and  in  fat^  alike ;  but  in  justifying  that  writer's  lepreseniatlon  of 
the  it  liefore  a  vow'el  as  always  equivalent  to  s/t,  he  goes  tim  far.  On 
orott/,  after//,  f/,  or  //,  form  but  one  syllable  in  pronunciation;  but  tn^ra* 
tuiir,  frfficialy  i^c.  are  inadequately  expressed  by  'tfi^rnshnte^ojlishaly  ISjC, 

Wc  join  with  Mr.  \V.  in  preferring  acceptable,  and  conimuidable,  to 
acceptable,  and  commendable  ;  but  we  cannot  follow  him  in  invfiagable,. 
horizon,  and  Asylum.  He  informs  us  that  the  Anglo-Americans  give 
the  s  ame  sound  to  </ in  angels  and  anc'untj  as  in  and  anhquity  ^ 

and  he  cautions  them  against  “adopting  an  I  ngli.sh  corruption,"  of  tW 
pronunciation.  Yet  W'O  think  that  he  might  have  discovered  a  reason  fat 
the  variation  that  we  give  to  the  initial  vowel  in  these  woials.  'I  he  ac- 
cent  being  strongly  laid  on  the  first  syllable  of  augcly  and  anclenty  pnw 
lubly,  has  renden  d  the  a  long  and  nariow  ;  which  was  not  necessary  in 
angelic  and  antiquity y  bt  cause  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  lo 
angle  and  anguisky  though  the  first  syllable  is  accented,  it  is  short :  wliere- 
as  we  presume  tkit  the  Americaos,  (like  many  country  people  in  England) 
give  to  the  a  in  angely  and  ancienty  the  same  sound  tliat  it  has  in  ccmminJ. 
’fhis,  at  the  conimencenient  of  a  word,  is  repugnant  to  die  analogy  of 
English  pronunciation.  , 

In  like  manner,  we  arc  told  that  the  word  fihuersy  is  “  in  convei  sation** 
cfjrrectly  called  pinchers  :  hut  these  errors  suqirise  us  less  than  Mr.  W.'s 
asscitlon  (p.  vii.)  that  “  though  is  a  vitious  orthography;  tho  U'ing  much 
nearer  to  the  original  word."  Our  author  doubtless  reft*rs  to  tlu*  Saxou 
theah;  and  as  we  sujijxise  him  to  lx.*  aware  that  gh  is  commonly  sul'isu- 
tuted  In  English  for  the  Saxon  /i  when  following  a  vowel,  wc  cannot 
account  lor  his  preference,  on  this  ground,  of  Its  omission.  If  the  Saxoir 
h  had  not  been  pronounced  as  an  aspirated  guttural,  though  probibly 
much  weaker  than  the  Scotch  sound  of  ghy  those  letters  would  surely 
never  have  bt*en  substituted  for  it  by  wriicrs  8ub.sequef\t  to  the  Nor  man 
conquest.  This  sound,  in  some  instances,  we  have  conveited  into  tluil  cd 
/,  as  \nlaughy  and  cough  :  and  accordingly.  In  some  counties  of  England, 
though  is  now  pronounced  thof,  Mr.  W.'s  leniark  is  therefore  lotaliy  un¬ 
grounded, 

riie  last  division  of  his  preface  Is  entitled  efjmolig^  ;  but  It  contains  so 
ttile  of  importance  on  that  subject,  and  so  much  that  belongs  to  it  is  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  preceding  heads,  that  wc  think  it  uonecessaiy  to  pursue 
hisar^ments  farther.  'Hie  extent  to  which  we  have  already  proceeded, 
would  indeed  be  disproportionate  to  a  work  which  tlu*.aut!jor  acknowledgct 
(p»  xix.)  to  be  only  “  an  enlargement  and  improvement  of  fntick's 
l*tig  Ui^UOnary  ;»*  as  he  professes  (p.  xxiii)  to  “  have  entered  upon 


8G  l^uttmanirs  (rirck  Grammar, 

tl:e  plan  of  compiling,  for  his  fellow  citizens,  a  dictionary,  which  shall  % 
exhibit  a  far  more  correct  state  the  language  U\an  any  work  ot  thii  1 
kind  and  only  “  oltcr  this  comj>end  to  the  public,  in  tlie  mean  time,  If 
AS  a  convenient  manual,’*  we  ha\e  thought  a  considerable  degree  of  at.  !| 
tention  due  to  the  pfincI]>los  which  Mr.  W.  has  laid  down  ;  and  ut  m 
heartilv  wish  that  it  may  tonti  lbute  to  render  his  larger  work  less  excep.  I 
tionabfe  to  Englishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  than  the  preseoi  g 
has  been  made  by  the  |H*culiariti<*s  of  his  orthography.  We  would  ear.  ^ 
Tiestly  advise  him,  Udore  he  proc<x*ds  with  the  etymological  pot  uf  hli 
undertaking,  to  invest ig.itc  closely  those  terms  which  wc  have  in  comniot 
with  the  Trench  laiigiuge,  and  winch  are  derived  neither  hoin  the  Latii 
nor  the  Teutonic.  In  older  to  trace  tlics<.*  to  their  genuine  sources,  lie 
will  fiiul  it  neceisary  to  study  the  variouj  dialects  ol  the  ancient  Hritlsh 
l.mgu'igc;  .ind  wv  can  assure  him  that  the  pains  \\l\lch  he  may  take  for 
tiiis  pur|K)sc  will  not  lx*  tlirown  away.  Llwyd’s  Arclia;ologia  Britannia 
»s  th»*  best  elenu  ntarv  vvork  on  the  sulnect. 

We  should  glnlly  enlarge  tins  article  by  extracting  the  author’s  seusible 
ohiervations  on  the  necessity  of  various  dialects  being  produced  by  the  local 
♦iiCuiusLinces  of  the  widely  dispersed  millions  wlio  spt  ak  our  language. 
On  other  topics,  higlily  interesting  to  Graimnari.ins,  he  has  also  many  va* 
luable  reniaiks.  While,  therefore,  Vv'e  do  iu>L  think  tliat  it  woi’ld  bead* 
flsahle  to  rejnint  the  whole  of  his  jiresent  performance,  it  would  gratify 
us  to  see  his /;rr/I/rc,  in  a  more  legible  form  from  a  British  press,  i'hf 
piesent  pajH-r  and  type  are  such  as  must  be  very  injurious  to  tlie  sight  U 
rtiost  readers. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  XXV*.  Orurhuchc  Cr.mma'M:^  Greek  Grammar  ;  by  Philip 
Bvjumann.  Tl/ird  Edition  bvo.  Berlin.  IhOj. 

^J'HE  aiitlicr  of  this  gramnnr  has  endeavouacl  to  avoid  hypothesii, 
and  h  13  confinevl  lilmself  to  well  ascertained  historical  facts  ;  hii 
tltductlor.s  frt  ni  these  facts  are  ingenious,  and  in  some  cases  lead  to  Im* 
poitant  result''.  Mr.  B.  has  tliroiigTiout  carefully  considered  the  para* 
digms,  v\hlch  havr  hem  adopted  hy  grammarians,  merely  on  account  of  the 
completeness  of  tlu'ir  formation,  and  distinguished  vvliat  was  actually  in  use 
from  tlijt  wliicli  was  not.  \Miile,  thcrefoiX',  the  learner  acquires  an  accu* 
r.tte  idea  ofvvh.it  is,  nd  what  is  not  in  use,  as  well  as  a  sure  intit»ducuoa 
to  the  correct  undeisi.inding  of  tiie  Greek  autliojs,  a  check  is  opposed  to 
live  liberties,  which  niany  have  uken,  in  torreitirg  iw/o  the  w^orks  of  the 
ancients,  whatever  rrught  have  Iccn  ust  J  accord!’. g  to  grammatical  analogy. 
Another  distinction  of  tins  l>ook  is,  that  tlie  author  has  constantly  adopted 
as  his  standard,  the  language  of  the  Ix’St  Attic  authors,  and  always  noticed 
the  dt  viations,  not  only  of  tl  e  dlirerent  dialects,  but  also  of  the  different 
styles  and  ages. — Paiiicul.ir  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
verb;  the  most  difhcult  and  com]»!Icated  in  the  whole  Greek  Grammar.  | 
The  subject  of  Prosody  is  tre.aeil  veiy  concisely  ;  but  tlie  character isiic 
ptcu^ailucii  of  dillci'cui  kittJU  of  poetry  are  here  particuiai  ly  s^iecilitd-: 

f 


French  Litfvahtrf, 


%1 

Art. W.xhrhit  ohnT  Schminhy  l^c.  Truth  without  Dis^ilP  ; 
or,  3  Dissertation  on  the  froc  Corn-trade.  Leipzr^.  18()l  .  Schaefer. 

1  \  RAl'IONAL  and  respectable  work  ;  its  object  is.  to  shew  the  in- 

‘‘  sufficiency  .and  penucious  tendency  of  the  various  re*i^lations,  wheit- 
bv  dw  government,  in  many  countries,  has  endeavoured  arbitrarily  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  corn.  It  urges  with  much  force,  that  nothing  bu| 
c  '^mplete  commerci.d  libt'ity  is  capable  of  piT>duci ng  tlie  mt>derate  and 
e^juaMe  price,  so  much  desired,  preventing  scarcity,  and  rendering  grain 
!  plentiful,  'f  he  author  incidentally  mentions  various  causes  of  the  scarcity 
of  grain,  and  makes  proposals  for  obviating  this  evil  without  pit)hibiting 
exportation.  He  shews  how  inadequate,  and  even  detrimental,  is  the  cs- 
I  tihlishincnt  of  largo  Government-Magazines  ;  and  how  in  'tiectual  aie  the 
I  injunctions  to  deliver  in  report',  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  'rhroughout 
i  he  has  endeavoured  to  sui)vSt.intiHte  his  ’opinions  by  facts,  and  we  should 
hope  has  rendered  some  assistance  towai  d  the  establishment  of  a  correct 
system  of  internal  commerce  in  many  of  the  Gorman  States. 

F 

,  .  ...  - -  — .  ■  -  ■  -  - - —  -  ■ — .  ■  ■  - - - — - -  -■■  ■■  ■  ■ 

:  Art.  XXV’ II.  Journal  fur  nvtsscncJuifft  unci  lunsty  $5*c.  Journal  of 
^  Science  and  of  the  Art:*,  by  M.  Wagner.  No.  1.  Svo.  Breitkopf^ 
Leip/ic. 

is  a  new  periodical  publication  of  which  the  first  numlx'r  only  it 
published  :  it  contains,  1.  An  essay  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  as  related, 
with  history.  ‘2.  On  physiology  and  pathology.  S.  Observations  o* 
jiopular  phik)sophy  and  poetry. 


^  Alt.  XXV’^III.  DrutschliwJ  Germany.  Vol.  I.  P.ut  I.  platet. 
t  Steudel,  Gotha,  IGgr.  tom.  paper  lixd.  4gr.  large  pajxT.  3  Part* 
will  form  I  V^ol. 


7 


'JdlTS  also  is  a  new  work,  and  Is  to  be  published  at  uncertain  periods  5 
it  is  devoted  to  the  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  the  curiosities  of 
Oermany.  'fhis  part  contiins  several  articles  of  topography,  with  a  view; 
biography,  with  a  p<artrait ;  and  an  account  of  the  customs,  and  manner* 
ot  the  jKMsants  of  the  Dutchy  of  Altcnburgh. 


TRENCH  LITERAdTJRE. 

Art.  XXIX.  jinndles  Ju  ATus^'e  et  Je  V  Kcoh  modernr  des  Beaux  Arts* 
Annals  of  the  Museum,  and  of  the  School  of  the  Tine  Aiu ;  Edi¬ 
tor,  M.  C.  Landon,  Painter,  &c.  Vol.  X.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz, 
Taris.  pp.  150.  plates  72.  Taylor,  Longman  and  Co.  London. 
Trice  11.  Is. 


work  embraces  the  complete  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture* 
in  the  Museum  Napoleon  :  V\c  principal  paintings  and  other  protluc- 
tionsot  artists  wlio  have  obtained  the  prizes  periotilcally  distributed,  and 
also  such  as  have  been  noticed  with  approbation  ;  views  of  public  edifices, 
and  other  subjects  of  the  same  kind.  The  whole  is  represented  in  simple 
outline,  a  mode  at  present  much  in  vogue  among  the  French  artists,  and  t* 
the  mauagemeut  of  which  some  of  them  are  very  expeit. 


French  Literature. 


Alt.  XXX.  AT^’hrj^es  (le  Phys'iologiey  di  Phuslqur^  et  de  Chimif%  bfr.  Idt,  f,  ' 
Misv-t  Huni  •»  oK  I’iiyhlolojry,  Physics,  Cneiuistry,  &c.  By  CUude  k' 
Kou.  iv  r  tic  Ratu*.  ‘J  vo!s.  8vo.  Paris.  18(V>.  .  |  - 

is  one  of  the  most  absurd  books  that  cvt*n  the  French  press 
.  rmtttfil.  Khe  philosophical  and  chemical  part  ot  it,  we  shall  throw p' 
aride  with  ‘ontciupi,  U-causc  it  Isold  as  well  as  ridiculous  ;  but  the  dii.'  , 
covrrics  in  phyMoio^^y  and  ilie  tacultics  of  human  nature,  may  bo  amusing  ^ 
aud  novfl  rnou^h  to  atone  tor  their  folly. 

M.  Ruudn'r,  then,  li  .s  discovcicd  that  any  person  c.ip;iblc  of  exerting* 
intensity  of  thoujrlit.  and  suHloient  fiiUi,  may  sympatheticttlly  possi'ss 
•i  nsatlons  ot  another  perstin,  at  any  distance  fiom  30  to  .')(X)  feet,  and 
enjoy  al!  the  satisraction*;  (»f  ;a‘eln^,  lieaiing,  smellin;^,  Listing,  5cc.  by  jaoxy. 

I'ul  liiin  is  not  all  ;  M.  Roucher  is  nor  satisfied  with  sensu.il  gratifies, 
tlons  ;  lie  has.il.so  announced  ui  intellectual  sympathy,  by  which  he  C4i 
enter  intotlu*  ihoughtj,  of  another,  infusi*  all  manner  o^  ideas,  ask  all  maDi  . 
r»T  of  ciu**stiv)ns,  vxc.  ckc.  A  secret  so  important  to  statesmen, 
nay,  toth»*  whole  world,  and  w'hich  must  render  M.  Kouclier  the  mot 
formidable  of  huniait  beings,  is  thus  dcve!o|H'd  ; 

“  1  have  iliaeoveivd  lliat  wc  may  know  the  thoughts  of  another  j>'rson, 
«nd  transmit  our  own,  without  die  assistance  of  words,  without  any  motion 
of  the  lips,  witirui  any  sign.s,  anil  wilhout  seeing  one  another.  VVhen  Wf 
want  to  know  a  truth,  which  we8Uh|>cct  is  carefully  concealed  from  us,  wt 
have  only  to  p. ess  widi  our  fingers  the  Qai  tilaginous  pait  of  the  first  folir 
ribs,  neai  ihe  lieait,  towards  the  sUrnuTu^  and  then,  put  a  categorical  question, 
to  the  person  horn  whom  we  expect  information,  at  the  disunce  requisite 
in  all  sympatlietic  phenomera  (from  30  to  3(K)  feet).  It  is  not  necessarr 
that  the  question  sliould  be  expressed  by  word  of  mouth  ;  the  thougkt 
alone  mentally  uttered  is  sufHcient.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  two  per. 
•on;,  should  see  each  other.  If  the  requisite  conditions  have  birn  fulfilled, 
tlv  person  w  iio  is  thus  iiiterpelled,  will,  if  die  conjecture  be  right,  expf* 
nonce  in  die  region  of  the  heart,  a  kind  of  pricking,  like  the  stinging  o( 
ants,  wliieh,  by  a  sympatlietic  aticction,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  other. 

Jn  the  e()nti.ti y  case  neidier  will  feel  any  thing  !** 

d'he  (*nly  uetence  against  this  m;u  \ellous  inquisition,  w  hich  realizes  the 
wiggi'stion  of  Monius,  and  renders  “  a  naked  human  heart”  open  to  aO 
pp.-ctators  wHihin  the  disunce  of  3(X)  feet,  is  the  application  of  the  hand  '■ 
upon  tlie  ocdliut ! 

\\  e  do  not  pretend  to  doubt  that  M.  Roucher  can  do  all  this  ;  we  should 
like  esci  cdingly  to  subject  such  an  animal  to  a  course  of  experiments,  as  a? 
nio>t  exnaoidlnary  lielp  in  soiling  many  pliyslological  questions  of  extreme 
dilhuilty  in  regard  to  matter  and  mind.  We  should  probably  begin  b]f 
t‘}in.;  uir  ti  er  he  could  “  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand,  by  thinking  on  the  frosty 
i'aucasus/’l  ut  the  theo'y  h.is  w'isely  guarded  against  such  experiments  by 
a  linit.itKMi  of  the  d!^t-^nc^,  Vet  there  are  many  other  unexceptionable 
onleals  to  which  he  m!.du  with  great  propriety  be  submitted  ;  and  after 
had  gained  all  the  intbrmation  which  the  living  fibre  could  furnish, 
n.iglit  t.»kc  him  to  St.  hkirtiiolomew^s  Hospital,  and  trace  the  course  of  hil 
nerves,  and  invcNrigate  the  nature  of  his  brain.  However,  like  his  illustriool 
master,  N.ipoleon.  as  long  as  he  preserves  his  due  distance  on  the  oth«f|'  • 
side  of  the  channel,  hr  is  safe  ;  and  wc  warn  both  the  one  and  tlic  othff^ 
that  if  they  come  w  luiin  the  sympathetic  distance  of  Englishmen,  ‘^tlKtf  ; 
w  ill  expeiaence  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  a  kind  of  pricking,”  from  whici  > 
r.o  .ippiK.iiioa  on  tiic  will  avail  to  protect  them. 


(  sy  ) 


Art.  X\X[.  SKI.KCT  MTIJIAUY  INKORMATiOiV. 


•  •  Gentian  and  Publishers  *who  have  works  in  the  press^  will  Mge  the 
Conductors  of  the  Kclectic  Review,  sending  information  (post  paid) 

§f  the  subject^  extent^  and  prohaUe  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  consistent  with  its  pd an. 

<;KKAT  ttRITAlN.  *•••  I'arliauH’iit  by  tlu*  Rifrht  Hon.  Charles 

K»ss«;ll,rt*U‘i»rit«'<lainonpst  J.iin«*K  Tox,  au<l  tiu;  Right  Hon.  Wiilitm* 
mm  oi  st  uiu»:  for  the  pioiiurtion  of  the  Pitt,  in  the  order  in  uh  ch  they  were  de- 
lunar  *rlolM*,  left,  nt  Ins  death,  two  Lunar  livrrej,  fnun  the  coimneiK'cmcnt  <jf  th« 
l*l.iui'‘i>li«‘rie  Itrav  mgs,  the  re<sn1t  of  nuin-  |>ublie  life  to  the  decc.aae  of  these  orators. 

rkss  tell  seoph‘«'b:»ervat inns  scrupulous-  The  ohiect  nf  this  work  Is  to  display,  in 
ly  iuc.isuhhI  hy  a  mier-meter:  one  of  their  true  colours,  the  splendid  Ult-nti  of 
ahieh  ihuHiuzs » vhihils  the  lunar  disk  in  thes«*  };ieat  men;  with  this  view  their 
a  state  of  direct  itpposiiion  to  the  Min,  Sp«*eche^  will  be  priiittvl  as  they  were  ac- 
whoii  the  eniiiu  no*.  “«  and  depressions  arc  tually  deliver'd  in  the  House  of  Coiumons, 

»f»i  V^rp/n'ir /,  ami  every  intricate  part,  aris-  and  oppo'-ed  to  each  other  in  regular  or* 
ing  finin  colour,  torin,  or  inexphcable  dcr. — Pretixed  to  the  fust  volume  will  be 
c.une>,  IS  surpriziugly  dexclojMxl  and  ex-  given.  Memoirs,  drawn  from  autitentia 
quisitclv’  dchutatcil;  the  other,  of  pre-  sources,  ot  the  (lentlemen  whose  charao** 
ciiM'ly  the  same  proportion,  repri'sents  the  ters  the  work  is  inteialed  Ut  illustrate  ;  aial 
tinintncci  and  depressions  of  the  moon,  the  who'c  will  be  a-'rompaiiied  with  such 
d  term} nett,  as  to  their  form,  with  the  nt-  notes  an<l  intOKluctory  observations  aii 
most  accuracy,  producing  their  shadows  shall  render  it  a  brief  history  of  the  times 

•  hen  the  sun  is  only  a  few  degrees  alrove  in  which  these  celebrated  statesiucu  flou- 
the  horizon  of  each  part.  The  former  of  rished. 

tlusc  was  iM'HUtit'ully  and  must  correctly  J.  (lilTord  ami  H.  R.  Yorkc,  Esqrs.  have 
en.ravid  by  Mr. Knsseli,  who  had  likewise  in  great  tbr^va^lncss  the  Hi*>tory  of  the 
vi-ry  eonsniei-ahly  ailvancisl  in  the  enrrav-  Administration  of  the  late  William  Pitt, 
ill,:  of  the  latter,  w  hen  deatli  tcriiiiiuite<l  whicli  will  be  comprized  in  four  octavo 
hi.>  Ijlxmrs  :  it  is,  Imwevi  r,  left  in  such  n  volumes. 

forward  state,  tliat  it  will  he  finished  with  It  may  gratify  the  curious  in  oriental 
tlicgieatejt  e\:ietu<  ss,  aiul  all  possible  dis-  literature,  to  b«*  informed,  that  a  miinb«‘r 
|Mlch.  .Mr.  William  Russell,  son  of  the  of  publieation.s,  pi  iucip.«lly  inthe  Bcngul«*v 
late  Mr.  Hussdi,  projHi.ses  to  publish  l»y  language,  sent  hy  the  Itapt  st  Missionariwi- 
subscription  tlie.sc  I.unar  Platis,  whieli  in  H*  ug;rl,  are  now  on  ^ale  at  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
h.ive  bet  11  lung  prtunlsed  to  the  .seirntilic  ilitt’s,  Paternoster  row, 
world:  the  whoh;  will  !>*•  ineoinparahly  the  'fhe  first  part  of  Dr.  (’lutterlmck’s  **  In- 
tnoot  complete  Lunar  Work  ever  nft'eretl  quiry  into  the. S.‘at  and  N.ature  of  Fever,’* 
toany  ago,  tllVcttsl  indeed  by  extreme  la-  exi>eete«l  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
l>our  during  t\vcnty-<me  yeara.  'fhe  price  course  of  the  ensuing  mouth, 
of  suhscn|.tii>n  will  lx*  five  guineas,  part  Mr.  .Samuel  Young  is  preparing  for  the 
to  be  p.nd  at  the  time  of  suh.<irrih  ng:  an  press  a  Dissertation  on  the  Advantage*  of 
advance  will  he  made  to  iion-NuhscrilM.rs.  the  Adlu*sive,  Strap,  shewing  the  .Abuse*  of 
The  diameter  of  each  planisphere  w  ill  be  the  Ligature  in  the  .Stitching  of  Wound*. 
lit\c*  n  iiM'hes:  the  description  r>f  both  Mr.  Bolingbroke,  of  Nonvich,  who  hai 
IM.vtrs  wi’l  be  given  when  the  second  i*  recently  nlurmtl  from  Dcnierara,  after  a 
rad  for  and  delivered.  residence  of  five  yc.ar*  in  that  and  the  ad- 

Mr.  rortoenc,  of  rtray's-Ion,  is  said  to  joining  colonies,  intends  to  pnhliiih  an  Ac* 
ciijjagcd  in  a  Topographical  Diction-  count  of  his  Voyage,  including  new  and 

interesting  particulars  of  the  pi»*»(  nt  con- 
Mr.  Blorc  has  made  eonci<lcrable  pro-  dition  of  the  various  Europ«*an  setllements 
gtiss  in  a  Tupogiaphical  Account  of  Rut-  on  that  coa.stof  5k>uth  America, 
landshire.  The  publication  of  a  new  and  improved 

Mr. Thomas  Rumet  will  imblish  by  sub-  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Pertheniis 
vcripticin,  in  one  small  o<*tavo  volume,  cominenoi's  with  this  year:  it  will  be  cooi- 
illujtrated  with  an  elegant  frontispiece,  prized  in  45  part*  of  half  a  Volume  each, 

1  the  Sweets  of  Solitude,  and  other  Pmims.  cont.aining  360  pages,  super-royal  octavo  ; 

lu  a  few  days  will  bi*  published,  in  six  they  will  be  published  monthly. 

[  vuluuK'j  octavo,  the  Speeches  iiuade  The  fifth  c*ditu>n  of  Parkia»<ai’s  Medical 
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A(lrT»oni«»«tfi«  to  Faniili^  n«»w  in  the 
pir^f.  To  this  »  n  h.«>*  adih-d, 
iii>^»*»rtant  in*.tiurt.<.His  H'pi ctlnc: 
the  treatment  of  hy  an  early  at- 

lentitMi  to  w  hit'll  the  prujrrfss  *4  »ris«as<  « 
Viuy  Ue  t»t<>p|K*d,  aiul  tiirther  ai«l  rw'iid-  n  d 
tiniK'et**sary.  Such  ohs-  rv.it i4>ii>  an*  aUo 
introtluccd  a"  will  mark  the  dey.cesof  daii- 
grr  ihthe  nirlc,  shew  I  lie  dilfeienee  iK'tucen 
one  diMaM*  ojk)  another,  (mint  iMit  Mu*  tin- 
tle»  t»f  ihoM'  uiiii  att«  nd  on  tin*  so’k,  anti 
tiaeli  ttw|ir<>|>t’r  manaQeincutuic*oinpluint!i 
Sm'ident  to  (.hihlit  n. 

I>r.  Ilerduiao  ha^  in  the  pnss  hit  .Se- 
Qond  DikCtmr.i'  on  the  intere.st'Uj:  suhjict 
of  Uk:  Maii.iicctmnt  of  Infants,  and  the 
Treatment  t»f  their  DiseuMi*  It  ‘.s  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  itt  reiith  r 
it  intelli^ihlc  and  nst  fu I  to  inolheio,  and 
«ll  those  tfthu  hu\i  the  inauat^rua  nl  of  in¬ 
fant'*. 

Or.  l>a\is  is  pr<  paiin^  for  tin-  j're*s  an 
Ahiitifl;eini  nt  t»i  that  Part  of  Ihtifi-ssor 
1'iiH‘Ps  lehhiat*'*!  \\\uk  tin  Vhilusopliieal 
NoMj};raphy,  Hlneh  tiealk  td'  rebide  liis- 
orders. 

In  the  CtuirM*  (*f  this  yiar,  .M.  (\  JVIa- 
lorti  do  Maitt'iiiont,  Mtoter  tu  roititiea- 
tion  and  AitiUci y  at  the  Uoyal  Military 
Aeadeniy  at  Wooluicli,  uill  pnblisii  h) 
anhseription,  (t«i  In*  paid  on  tlrlivi  ry,)  yn 
J.ssay  on  Mdilaiy  r*t;et»iino  Iriu;;;  with  tiie 
Alcthod  of  Surviyinij  in  the  riel !,  eith  r 
uith  or  without  Instininents,  hy  racing, 
i>u  Horseback,  and  hy  the  I'.ve. 

rhe  same  author  intends  to  pnldijli  iu 
^t  cuss  ion, 

1.  An  l'.s.'»ay  on  Pcimanenl  I'lut.fiea- 
t.on. 

*1.  .\n  r.vsav  on  the  Attack  and  IX  tcnee 
tjf  Places. 

.*1.  An  II  say  on  ('a.strani<.tat'on. 

Mr.  Pratt  Ii.hs  in  priparation  a  lonp: 
premi.sisl  work  of  the  noiel  kind,  c.illt  j 
till  I  at  anti  Little  I'tdks,  which  w«ll  make 
Its  apjiearnncc  m  the  course  of  the  pr  sent 
wintt  I. 

An  Ahrid  •  inent  of  Scarcli’s  l.l^lit  of 
y.vturc  pursued  is  n  the  prtss. 

The  tilth  tdititin  of  L'urit>-ities  of  I.lte- 
r. dll  re  is  now  iu  the  pres-j :  t)ie  work  is  en- 
tiix'ly  it  east  :  tiit  inosl  inlert  .sting  topics 
•ire  more  et)mpl»tt  ly  unJ  euriou.-ly  iuve.s- 
lij^ated,  and  it  \kA>  Ixvn  tin  tl  nly  of  the 
p  riter  tt>  e!.is<  juj*!  to  etunprt  ss  a>  uuiny 
events  of  l.itMary  History  a>  the  Iluihs  of 
the  work  allow rsl. 

Mr.  Wd.um  T.ckcn,  of  the  Iltjya!  MUi- 
Isiy  (.'ollege.  will  sl.ortlv  publish  a  Tiea- 
lise  on  tly  Priu  iple?  of  llvography,  sti- 
I'stic*!,  (Kditu  al,  astronomiral,  historical, 
and  nuthv rustic iti,  ina<4uarU>  volume, with 
plwlei. 


Tin  Li'v.  FdnartI  Patteson,  M.  A.  It 
thor  of  athiii'ral  and  ri:is''ieal  .Atlas,  %i| 
8]W'c'd.ly  publish  nn  lutrrHliH'titm  to 
eieiit  and  Motlt m  C:eo:;r.*\jihy ,  inoncinu)) 
tictavo  volume,  in  the  preface  to  wh'id 
Mr.  P.  w.il  purlieiilarly  discr:be  a  iuetJ|M4 
of  applying  tin*  Allas  to  purpose#  of 
graphical  aistruetion. 

A  iii'w  etlititm  t.f  (’lavigero’s  Histtiiy  t( 
Mevicti  is  in  pre|>aratifMi. 

'I’lie  !\t  v,  IS  Knding,  IL  1>.  virarof 
Mahh>n,ln  .Surrey,  pro|Nis<'S  to  (mblish,bv 
subseiiptioii,  an  ILstorical  Aeitiunl  uf  tin 
Coiiuge  of  Pritein  ninl  its  Dependencies 
from  thecailivst  Pen*Nls  ol' .mthentic  I{||. 
tory  to  till*  present  Time.  A  large  Intra- 
tuctory  Di.seiiiir.se  will  eouii’n  variuia 
inattt  rs  relative  to  the  suhjeef,  which  m 
neeess.iry  tn  In-  prevnn  ’y  known.  In  iVi 
hotly  ttf  the  work  will  be  loinitl  all  the  fai^ 
relat  ny  to  the  snhin't,  wh.eh  the  atelm 
has  hu  ll  .ible  tufollee^,  !rom  (’a'sar’s tli^ 
rovi  iy  ttf  Til  It.'  n  to  this  time.  In  elnt'ii#, 
Itigieal  tutler.  'I'lii  si-  facts  luive  Incji  tta, 
then  tl  fri.in  Ihs'onL  in  the  'row'i  r,  Holli 
(ihapfl,  r.xch' tpicr,  anti  titln  r  ]  nblie  of, 
fiees;  frtmi  the  Ihills  ami  .h  iniuilsof  Par* 
liaiiieiit  ;  from  .'statutes,  ProelainatiQnA 
Chron  e!es,  ami  lli.st  iries.  .\  eonsitl-  ralli 
A)>pt  ntlix  of  euritins  tu  iyina!  DtteuuirBip 
VI ill  be  udtletl.  The  woik  will  be  prinUi 
in  tpiarto,  and  will  Ik*  eouip. '/ «.al  iii  ti| 
vo'uuirs.  A  fi  vv  t'tipies  will  tie  prinudoi 
huge  jiaper.  The  wank  will  be  pot  to  pres 
ns  soon  ."S  asnflieient  snin  shall  have 
suliseriUal  to  tlefr,ny  the  cx|>t  nee. 

In  tlie  course  of  next  mentli  will  hf 
eoinnitnettl,  the  Political  lUview,  aal 
Mtintlily  lUgistt  r,  hy  IL  Flowa-r,  of  llai* 
it)w,  etintajiing  Peiuarks  on  the  State  d 
Public  .MVairs,  a  Keeortl  of  the  most 
(wjitant  F.vrnts,  ibicign  and  donnstki 
Slate  Papers,  P.irliainentary  PriK'tadiupi 
a  Keview  of  tin*  prinei))al  Publications 
Kiting  tti  (Sditral  Ptiiitics  ami  Civil  ad 
Kt  ligious  Libia  ty,  Drlgiiwl  CoriespuiMk 
eiice,  5i**.  tVe. 

In  eomluetin..  this  puhlieation,  the  eili' 
tor  invjtts  the  a:>s  st.auee  of  the  liberal  ad 
eiilighti  msl  of  all  parties  A  siipplcuMdl 
will  be  pnbli.slKal  every  six  months.  W’lu<A^^f  '- 
wilh  the  prd'ediii^  nmnl>ers,  will  mad'?-  ] 
one  lai  '.:e  volume  in  octavo. 

Ihe  lute  Mr  -.  Charlotte  Smith  haviair^^.* 
iln.wn  upMenicIrsof  part  of  her  Lit*  raij_';'s? 
Life,  they  will  shortly  Ik*  published  hy  udr^-  ^ 
of  the  in#*mb**rs  of  her  faudly,  aeconii>anicf 
hy  a  Collection  of  her  lullers. 

Mr.  Reid,  of  ll»*rwiek-upoii-l'weeil,  dt 
signs  inimi diately  to  print  a  new  t>diuo 

(tlie  •^th)  ol  riu  Stl  e.t  Ri  mams  of  the  Bdk _ 

J.  Brown,  late  of  Haddington.  Theyoi4f 
iaiu  Meauuirhof  his  Life,  Letter#  to  « 
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7T.ll/ou*  T  nicts  .\»lilr(*sst*s  to  his 
(".Ml'iivu,  an  Aooi*uiit  ot'  Iiis  IK’iij;  Say- 
^y''V‘>  A<lvici*  U»  iiiit 

faU>o- 

(un<I<J»Tably  atlv:uM-r  l  at  tin*  p?i'ss,  an.l 
I  >-K«  »ill  l>f  Auti“.Mis<Tla,  the 

7’.\ :iMirc>  of  Hum  ui  l.ife  iiivfx!i}rate<l,tlu- 
ritlatiil,  an<l  proinnl^ratiHl,  pliili»upliieal> 
Iv,  Jityflrally,  an  1  tumil1'ln^ly,  ronsistinf; 
«H  i  J.’4cn  *11  '>’M  t  *m  inale,  t.anuiis 
an.1  r  pi-  a>ur*  s,  hy  llilarls  nt  i)<*vo> 
In*  anJ  Cu.  nu:.ih.'i's  ot  tiie  I.ileraiium 
Lusoilnui  LoOillu  um*. 

N’ew  t'htiiM.s  in  *M*iavo  ati*!  (In.xl.vlmo 
of  the  \Vork'  *»f  tin*  U*  V.  Jtthii  Nt  ^toil, 
T  clur  of  St.  M.iry  Woolnutli,  Ltiithai,  are 
m  pfpjralinn. 

Tl>elhv.  .lohn  Thrown,  t>r  ^Vh"thlu•n,  is 
alKmt  to  p*ihHsh  a  <■  i’oiol  einthm  ot  the 
Uemuii-s  <»f  the  ITev.  Jatiics  iv».y.  He 
wotihl  fivl  hiiiiotlt  p ait.lcnhuly  to 

any  p4T<-on  mIio  eotihi  ootii:iiuni<'ate  iin- 
T  ublishe-l  letters,  or  uutlu  nlle  :un  c<.loles 
of  Mr.  Hervey. 

.Mr.  Wcbrr  has  in  the  pre<s  t!te  s*  eoml 
Toiuuie  of  his  inti-i\  sting  .Meuunrs  .»f  the 
I.ile  Quern  of  Fninec;  it  will  appt  ar  in 
he  ronrse  of  January. 

Dr.  Calle*»tt  anibuiivecs,  in  tiu’pn  fare  to 
hit  Musie.il  (iiAiinii.ir  lately  pnhiislu-tl, 
tlut  he  has  not  ahaiKloiusl  linedes  gn  form- 
Jtonie  years  sinceof  eoiiipilinga  Musical 
ihelian.ary.  His  original  plan  lueM-ly  pro- 
f  "Ctl  to  coinpreheiul  an  al)ri«!geim-nt  of 
H’alther,  Kotisseaii,  5te, ;  hut  when  the 
»rien<l.>hip  of  .Mr.  K«)Ihnan  (*»r',ani'r  of  the 
rlapel  at  St.  Jann's’s)  h.i'l  assis,t<'*l  him 
''■'Uj  Some  valuahir  tn*atise5,  he  found  it 

\ss.*ry  to  r<‘Iinqnish  tlie  id*  a  of  iiiim*'- 
late pnhlu'.tt ion  :  Wnt  nnwiil  ii-cth.it  many 
tom  ye.irs  should  elaps«*  witloMit  shewing 
•!»*■  world  in  wltat  maimer  his  reseandn  s 
lid  Uen  e«Midiii'ted,  he  has  pnhlish***!  his 
yiusieal  tjrainmar. 

AMFR1CA. 

yt*  ssrs.  P«)yntell  ami  C*».  have  just  i«:sn- 
1  from  th*ir  (il.is*‘ieal  Ihi-^s  in  PhiladeU 
hi.i,  in  a  n.  ju  and  eoriect  styl.^,  the  first 
ii)er«eai)  edition  of  Xenophon’s  ('vr»»|K;- 
i*i  III  (right  iHMiks.  'riie  .Aim'rie.an  e*Iitors 
•"‘e  copied  from  }Int*'hinson*s  [.«iiidon 
htion.aml  annonm'e,  that  under  the*Ti- 
nis|H*ction  of  Mr.  .lolm  Watts,  they 

te  coirc'eted  iii.any  eiiuis  of  that  i**1i- 
»on. 

CHINA. 

s  Tin*  Dircetort  of  the  F.ast-India  (’.Mn- 

Iay,  KMiietime  siiK  e,  s*-nt  orders  to  their 
*p.  rcarz«H‘s  to  priM.*nr**,  if  jxis«*ihle,  some 
l•I^(.■nUlrv  Uxiks  ot  tin*  Chinese  language, 
.Athens*,  of  tlMir*’oyege  at  Hertliinl. 
I  '  f*  l.'Aiuiah  has  Ireon  particularly  iceal- 


ousiii  Ids  endeavours  to  ntit.iln  somehookl 
of  this  tleserip'ion  from  l'**kin,  but  without 
effect,  for  the  govenmienl,  w  hone  fit  up)  * 
eions  are  rxelt*‘d  rm  theslighte>t  oroinion^ 
has  pmliihitixl  iht  ir  exportation  under  Uif 
severest  iH'iialties. 

rxANcr. 

On  nreonnt  of  the  lute  ehange*  in  (b- 
reign  lad.itions,  as  well  as  the  irrtt'rnal  at* 
fairs  of  \ar.*)usetrtintr.en,  iimnrnher.Uions^ 
hotl)  with  regard  to  authorizoit  itHlcn  of 
l.iw  and  nat  *)nal  cateehisma,  whieh  do* 
.sr^rve  notice,  w  ill  soon  take  p!a«*ff.  Among 
th(*s.*,  tli*‘  Xew  French  ('ivil  C«xlvx  will 
intr«wlii»nsl  without  cxeeption  Into  thij 
kingdom  of  Italy,  nn<)n  an  the  ItaKaii^ 
truiislatioii  the! oof  shall  ha^c  l»r«n  coijr'- 
ph  l«‘d,  and  will  .nUo  pi-of».d)l]^  Ik*  extended  ‘ 
to  the  kingdom  of  N’apUs.  Nnne  advicec 
sjjein  to  lead  to  :i  snppos’tion  that  this 
C«»de  will  also  be  intn>dn**e<f  into  the  Stateg 
of  the  Rhenish  ( '*Mdislera*’y.  hether  th# 
N’*'W  Fivneh  ('.iircld^in  will  be  introduced 
into  the  ofher  (’atholic  (!onre<lrnitc  Stjrtrii 
is  not  yet  so  certain.  So  great  a  demand 
f  .r  the  CntcehiMii  was  cxptrcttsl,  that  it  if 
pnnti'd  in  stereotype.  .\  IxHikscller  ha) 
given  *25,dOO  (iollars  f*)r  th**  copy  right. 

.At  .Straduiurg,  M.  J.  P.  tlraffeiiaurr, 
has  pithlislicd  an  K,C(>mniiieo*trrhnicnl  ac* 
*’*mnl  of  the  Mineralogy  of  ci-de\ant  Al¬ 
sace;  hs  pl.in  is,  1.  To  notice  tti«»  e»- 
sciilial,  n!itnral  and  **hemical  character* 
*>f  *-a<’h  snhstan*  **.  *.  'Po  present  an  ac- 

e*»nnt  of  tin*  ve  ns  and  strata  of  the  mine¬ 
rals.  •.!.  To  det.iil  the  lahouis  of  tlio 
wor\men,  tin*  mode  of  operation,  and 
prod  I***'.  4.  T*»  spix'ify  the  d-ffenmt 

iis»*s  to  w  h!*di  thoS*r  articles  ar**  aiiplitKl. 
f  h'sfal  (I  unt‘vi}ncralo^ienls'ir{fnn('eroni>mi('0^ 
tirhnhftir  *A'j  */-  pnrtmemHu  Ifuutrt  Bas^Uhinf 
formuul  la  fi-th’vaut  Alsncf.  1  V*4.  Hvo. 
w  ith  a  iniii«'ra'*»gi**al  mapof  Alsace,  dfr.^ 

M.  I> - has  pnhlish*  d  a  work  *mi  His¬ 

tory,  entit!**!  Ijc  (iai'lr  (if  I*  fititoire,  it  i* 
adopted  in  tlu*  l.ihrari*  s*d’lh  f.yeennw,iii 
France  ;  it  iMindst-'  of  a  sel*  *  ti*Mi  of  trea¬ 
tises  on  this  srieneo,  .and  on  Hulfp'Cts  eoii- 
m  ett  d  with  it,  hy  antliorHof  acknowledged 
merit. 

.Mons.  de  I.;ili*>urmicre,  Henrral  Secre¬ 
tary  tA'  th*  Pn  beture  of  tfi**  department 
of  the  I*pp*‘r  Pyrenei'f,  at  .I.arhiM,  has  n*- 
c»  ivrd  from  tin*  Acad**my  *»f  Sci»*nri  s  aud 
.\rTs  at  Lyons  a  Prize  fir  his  answer  to 
the  qmst  on.  “  What  ine:m'»*’an  .a  gov  em¬ 
inent  (Tuphiy  to  make  the  e<teu<<ioii  whrrh 
a  great  ri'VointuHi  gives  to  the  id*  .is,  an  I 
the  >tr*-ngtli  whi**h  itiafiix's  into  th  *  cfia- 
rarter,  nsefnl  for  the  impr»»vemrnt  ot  agri- 
ciiltun*,  **ommer»*e,  :ind  the  ai  ts 

Among  thCqMCitiousrclatiiii^lo  varl.nn 


Select  Liieraty  In/ontunian. 


•cimert,  th<*  foll.>winp  »<  pro|>«»i-<l  Wy  th»* 
Cla*«  of  Jjtnatiirr  of  ihc  of  | 

Jvicnfrs  and  Art*  at  MontaulMu:  “  To  ( 
wliat  <ie|CTrr  i«  wen-  rntiiisiii  hiutful  to 
fhe  progrrsaof  t-.U-iits  ?” 

£jtr0rt  from  the  ‘2fi5fA  \umhfr  qf  ike  Mer- 
cure  dr  prance. 

**  The  Holy  Crov«n  of  Thorus,  given  by 
B-«klwm,  tinpeior  of  Constantinople,  to 
St.  farwia.  in  JC3?l,  anti  mhich  w.t«  pn-.^erv- 
4d  untouch«'d  thiouah  the  rr\olut’ronai  y 
fury  of  n9  J.  vr.ll  bi*  solcionly  ir.insferretl 
to  the  oietrcpol  tan  rhtuch  of  rari',  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  lO.  This  relic  will  bt*  rNhi- 
biu-d,  if  »r  liir  adoration  of  the  dt  vout,  in  a 
flit  franir,  rrpnMutlng  tlje  teriChtiial 
globe  Minnunntcd  by  a  cros»,  at  the  foot  of 
arhlch  woe  ynlptnrcd  the  !i  )n  of  lh».  tribe 
of  Judah,  with  thia  iu*criptioo :  f'icil  lea 
teii'U  Juth.’* 

A  oolow'a]  statue,  of  nrneial  I)  snaix  will 
be  erectfl  in  tb«  course  of  ihL*.  year  in  the 
Place  de  Victoire. 

A  hi»toriral  rolumn  is  *o  be  <  r«  ctt-tl  in 
the  Placr  Vendotne:  it  i»  to  In  on*-  ltnn> 
drrd  and  twenty  fret  h'ch, nnd entirely  ro- 
vereil  aitli  broii/e  :  it  will  *lispl.iy  tin*  most 
mentorableev*  nt**  ol  the  ramp  li^n  *»!'  180'» 
in  baaio  rt-li«vo.  Tb<-  Huhj*  rf*«  inu-u<h\i  to 
be  repreNeut' (i  will  ()*■  distributid  to  dif- 
fere4)t  art.sts,  who  will  fnrni'-h  ilrN'cn-*.  I  l»f 
ped<«ial  of  this  column  is  air*  .-uly  coin- 
men*  *'•1.  It  will  br  ri»t.tlc<l,  Tie  iAilmnn 
nf  A  utter  lit  I . 

r.ra  MASS . 

M.  Tlernar*!  Kornrr  ann  •mu-rs.  that  .» 
learm**!  .tra*)*  imcl.in,  who^r  naino  will 
stamp  a  vain*  on  hi>  work,  is  « d  by 

him  to  c  m^HJsr  a  Stat  '*ti«*.il  .\*’>  tamt  of 
flie  *»f  th**  l\b*nab  C'»um <!«'i ary, 

which  will  !•*  publ.slu-fl  as  s<m»m  a^  tin*  po- 
btic.il  rrlatioMs  arc  sufTicii-ntly  ariaii^cl  : 
it  will  br  uriMinpan:***!  by  a  nrat  ami  ror- 
ro*  t  Map, 

rtRioDiCAi.  n'BitrAiiovs. 

Of  tl  r  litei  .ary  iournaU  piibl:shr»l  in 
0*'TUJany,  that  of  Halle  is  the  mo^t  road  ; 
alter  thi',  tha*  of  .Iriia. 

Ot  oth*  r  |M'rit'*I:ral  v,ork<,  the  Friv- 
thinlf'r  <  Hat  Pe'ctnuUce )  is  in«»>t  in  rr- 
qmst  an«f  .aft  t  that  the  C.i/.  tt*-  for  tin- 
elegant  world  {ZeiLinft  fur  die  errant 
ur*/.  } 

I’lir  .V.n»r;.7  of  the  lively  and  industri* 
cu-*  .'rcl  ridnot/.  w  lu  h,  s  n*  *•  th<*  bn  ak- 
tgi;  mit  of  the  la-t  war.  r  n’ains  many  pf  r- 
lincnt  mn.iik'  .ind  s*  ntiments  <>f  .Krri«»us 
iiniwnt  n-latn*'  to  .\n>tn.i,  is  read  with 
lunrh  appnth.it  iin. 

T  hr  (» i**«  tt  of  N**nv»  i*-*!  retains  Ps  tor- 
njrr  e*  tintation,  an«{  n'^lw  ithstandmg  much 
rtU'erfu  ial  n  ac  ning.  rniovs  a  gr*-at  rej»u- 
ULcn  air.cn^  the  higher  racks. 


M.  Vallkauipf,  ProthonoUry  of  the  In.  R 
perial  Cliamb*‘r  of  \V«*t/l:»r,  has  eommei.  p 
re<l  a  periinlieal  pnblie.itioii,  tntilb*d,  Poli.  [ 
tieal  and  Htstorii'nl  Views,  oreasionrdby 
the  Changes  in  the  (\»iistitution  of  tW 
tJemian  Kmpire.  Tl»e  first  number  hat 
jnsl  appeared,  r«>nsistiiig  of  five  tlutjU,  pr. 
38 kr.  Is.  4d.  Kn-^lish. 

The  ri.azette»d’and  for  Hungary,  editid 
hv  S<  h«  tlim,  appears  in  the  present  state 
of  the  c.nnneree  in  b<a>k.s,  not  likely  lobe 
so4*n  rt-sumed. 

nr«d*-lyky’*  Cortfrihfitians  to  the  topoera- 
pk'iqf  Hungary,  wiiieh  eont.tin  many  nterf. 
l«*nt  things,  is  not  relinqn‘sh*‘d,  but  wiUb 
*'onc!n«lrd  with  the  f<Miith  volume. 

Tfic  induMri*»us  Kovaehich  rontlnwB 
very  active  in  the  hi.-*tory  and  literature d 
his  e*)untiy ;  b**  is  now  oeeupi*  d  with  tbe 
idea  of  a  new  (‘ilition  of  the  Curft^s  jerk 
UununtieL  mneh  atigmentr*!  by  innny  hip- 
pily  di  seovered  ohi  imp**ii;d  .statutes. 

The  historian,  Von  l!ug*'l,  appears  t* 
have  rclin({nished  his  historic.il  chant 
ter. 

Soliwartn*  r  is  silent ;  and  if  the  tima 
do  not  soon  iiiipro'f,  by -and  liy  eriq 
thing  will  be  silent,  but  it  will  be  the  dh 
b'ue**  of  the  tomb. 

The  p.itriotic  journal  of  M.  Antlft, 
eounsfUor  of  ednc<*ttion,  :»l  Prnnn,  craiel 
with  the  month  of  .Imir  18(>.5,  M.  Aidit 
having  been  invited  iiit*)  Havari.t.  Acoil- 
petent  sneressm' to  eontimicthis  itsi-luliid 
niu*'h  II  ad  j*)urnal  has  not  been  found. 

.\  .b  unia!,  which  M.  \’on  Hanke,  inOl- 
inut/,  iuteiuUsI  to  have  publish»*d,  unde 
the  tit  It  o\  and  of  v  hleh  o»u-  nW- 

Ih  r  appoari-*!  m  4to.  in  1804,  fiom  tbf 
rniiessity  I’icss,  at  Rnda,  -s  Interrnpttd 
by  his  (hath.  ’This  number  eontaiiiH  i 
eririeal  ari-ount  of  a  copy  of  an  old  Seb- 
von  .in  nible,  in  puss*  s.sion  of  "  the  td'tflf'i 
fain  ly,  which  is  by  n*>  means  a  martit 
pieei-of  c-r.ticism  ;  and  evinees  no  fundi’ 
ment.d  knowledge  of  the  Sel.ivonian  In- 
gnage. 

A  .lonrnal  Is  published  at  Prague,  ear 
title*!  SUimti,  “  a  ^^essago  from  Lohean 
to  all  Selavonian  Nat.ons,’'  by  .loiepi 
D.-browski,  memln'r  of  the  Royal  Bobt* 
iman  Society  of  Scitm  os  at  Prague,  int 
*»f  the  learned  Society  at  \^  arsau.  In  8k 
‘2  nuinbi'rs  eo>t  I  florin. 

Another  Journal  is  likewise  ]>nbli«hed> 
Pr.a  or  quarterly,  under  the  title  flhtda 
(V.A7,  “  the  Pohi’uii.in  Prophet,**  bvMf 
John  Negi-*lly,  Doctor  of  L.aws,  and  Pr> 
tessor  i>f  the  B*»h*  mian  I-anguage  and  I 
terafure  in  the  I' ni versify  there.  Thei^ 

1  tention  of  this  pohllcation  is  to  eomh'* 
«’ntertainment  with  information,  bat 
rially  to  promote  and  perfect  the 


k' 


Select  Isiterary  Informat  ton, 

*\lan  incl  lltcmture.  Twouuiu-  lu  noart. 

iH-rs  bjvc  uin>i“arc  d,  whose  couti-nts  cor- 

rr>|ti.»U  with  this  objext.  'I’hey  iiioiude  Profo^sor  N.  Uov.ii  has  th« 

tnndutions  of  select  pieces  fri>ai  Lociuii,  first  ilivisiuii  of  tin*  stv«Hiil  viiIuum' of  his 
<Vt  n>,  ro|H*,  rm.i  the  .Mrssioh  of  Klop-  iirujntmi!ic.i  ilnn^ur  'n  uelniHirtti.of :  \i  tAaXv^ 
I'he  evliU»r  is  assisted  by  \V’it>ch  to  tue  Verhs. 

Nr,»’dly,  J.  Mysliwecki,  Jost'ph  Jun^jiuau,  At  P»*st»  M.  Tanarki  lets  published  a 
and  others.  Hiiuciiriaii  tnuislatioii  of  'I'a^o’s  Jerusa- 

M.  Stephen  Kultsar  has  entitled  his  pa-  letii  deliver* 

I*  r,  publi.-ht'd  at  Pest,  in  the  Hungarian  M.  fittiicis  v»>n  PiMj>o»ky,  Canon  of 
hi^ujjie,  Ihziti  tiulfiUiUok^  “  Advic»‘S  of  tJrosswaide'lii,  in  Hungary,  by  his  last  will 
our  Native  Country.”  He  has  already  ajHK»intetl  the  sum  of  ‘i^.t'OO  Horins  to  be 
more  tliun  CtH)  subscribers ;  and  the  Co-  applied  to  charitable  uses:  his  exocuLur 
mitati's  wish  to  remove  the  prohibition,  by  ba^  «lisposed  ot  this  h'ltacy  as  follovs: 
shich  he  ean  insert  nothiiijr  but  domestic  5000  tiorins  fur  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
Huii:ari:in  articles.  A  sheet  is  published  lorthc  siek  at.  Clrosswai'de'n,  fur  tire  use  of 
twice  a  week,  Siiicc  July  'i.  Pr  ce  fur  the  all  ivligiuns  aial  elas.ses,  in  the  county  of 
halt  ycai  4  tiorins.  M.  Knltsar,  foiujei  ly  lUhar;  the  <*  ire  of  establishing  this  is  uji- 
I'rufi  'sor  ot  I'locutuai,  and  tutor  to  the  dertaken  by  Mr.  Saiidoith,  an  active  phy- 
yoivaK'  Count  Fe^terits,  writes  a  pure  llun-  sician  in  the  eounty. 

jLariaii  style.  This  jiairnal  finds  its  way  lOUOO  tlo.ins  for  the  sup(>ort  of  ville>;% 
into  the  ncighbimrinir  countries,  as  Servla,  schools  in  the  dioecse  of  tirosswurdi'iiL 
Jlooiia,  .Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.  7000  tiorins  for  the  incicasc  of  salaucn 

F'*r  some  time  there  wxs  expectation  to  loeai  ministers, 
of  the  appearance  of  a  journal,  uiuler  KHK)  florins  for  philosophic.il  cxpei>> 
the  title  of  An-trian  Leaves  {Orttcrrclchh-  inents  in  the  royal  academy  at  Giosswar- 
ike  l{'allen)  which  was  to  eiiihrace  much,  dein. 

but  at  prt'senl  nothin;.;  is  said  about  it.  10(H)  tiorins  for  rt  ward-Uvoks  to  child- 

'riurcioe  some  appeal  anti's  as  if  the  ren,  who  answer  best  in  the  parish  cat«* 
('oiisur.iteheri' would  iin|nTeeptihlybe<‘ome  ehi.«»ms, 

iniltler,  at  lea.st  many  free  sjuiken  w(»nlsin  The  number  of  students  who  liavp  at- 
the  fop  iyn  iwwspajnjrs  re<*eive  tlie  “  tole-  tended  the  catholic  PatUifiu^ia  m  tho  li\w 
Mtiir,”  if  not  the  “  adinittitur.”  literary  circles  of  Ilnin;ary,  in  the  c'oul^# 

Fifte*  n  biHik-M-lh  rs  were  declared  insol-  of  the  year  IfiOV,  iiinonnts  to  1 1,832,  out 
vriii  ut  the  Septenilier  Fair,  an*l  it  Is  feared  f*f  w  hleh  were  pupils  to  the  Piaristes; 
that  fifly  more  will  follow-  them  at  Master.  1228  to  the  lfene<li<'tlncs.  Cordeliers,  and 
The  l  ist  eafalo^ne  eontiiineil  in  all  3,077  Minuiili.s;  and  6047  w«  iv  iducatis]  in 
nrtich.s,  aiiKuix  which  were  thoM*  eoin  g.  s  wlieie  tli**  insti ut  lioii  of 

Theology-  -  --  --  --  -  257  youth  is  cuiiiuutUd  to  tiic  care  of  lay  pro- 

Jurioptiuleuoe,  including  Political  fessois. 

I’coiioiny  ---*----'231 
Philosophy  -  --  --  --  -(56  x«)Ii\vav. 

Kduv'ation  -  --  --  --  -  J77 

Natuia!  !li  t-*ry  ------  59  In  1 803,  Mr.  Tank,  a  nierejiaiit  of  Ber- 

•Matheinal.is  -  --  --  --88  gen,  Iw  qneaihe  I  tolfiat  elty  C0d»00cr«iwn«, 
Ctif.'Mphy,  inel'iding  Voyages  .and  tor  the  fourid.alion  and  .supfiort  <A  u  pri- 

'lr.o*l'»*  -  --  --  --  -'77  iiiary  seiiooi.  In  1. a  gl«*vcr  ol  Oih-n- 

see,  nanieil  K.ihii,  hiqueatlu-il  his  own 
iioLi.AND.  dwell  ng'Uuus**  and  50.000  crowns  for  the 

Nine  Au'^wers  to  the  following  Prize  eslalilishinent  of  an  asylum  for  orphans, 
Qiie^ridii  ,»f  (lie  .\ui..teidain  Sui  ii'ly  for  the  an  I  oiiu  r  destitute  children.  M.  Glurnp, 
tn-'n-as*-  of  Helig;ou.H  Kiu»wledge,  have  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  same  year,  lift  le- 
iKtn  n  eelv<'<! :  “  How  comes  it,  tlrnt  in  gaeics  for  the  relief  of  the  pour,  and  for  th# 
r-ur  dark  and  sorrowful  times,  iusei).'«ibilit}'  sup|M»rt  of  the  schooUiiiastert  of  the  ilttbi 
is  s<»  ^re.at,  and  a  sulRelcut  aUentiou  to  islaikl  oftilocL 
l.'.e  tlivpfiisiltuns  and  judgmueiits  of  tiod 

is  «»  little  ohsi'rvahle  ?  Ami  what  are  Prussia. 

the  b«  vt  means,  and  most  applicable,  to 

eounU  r.irt  the  spriadiiigofthat  insen.sihi*  The  fiitlowing  is  said  to  Ik’  a  correct 
lity  J  ’  The  answer  of  .M.  (’.  .\-  van  di  r  Statement  ot  Works  printird  in  the  year 
Prm*''k,  po  acher,  at  Oml-Boigerlaml,  liai  1805,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Prna- 
d  tiu?  pi  i/e.  si'iu  StiU  s;  the  provioevs  of  AiispMh  au|| 


IJttr.iry  Ttiformnllon* 


rxn'ptnJ,  atid  lik«  wlso  all  |M>!‘nical 
iK'U'k-p.'ipiT’*,  aluiHiiaok:*) 

•  nd  arademtcal 

yvmber  qf 

Sub^ft.  ll'orU.  Sfuris. 


Fine  arts,  romance*,  plays. 

mn^ie  ------- 

145 

2d9l 

Ml  seel  la  neon*  wt*rks,ioum.'tU, 

4tr.  ------- 

fiC 

2355 

Tbeoloctcal  works  -  -  -  - 

108 

211 2 

Medicine  and  surpery  -  -  - 

80 

1694 

<>eronomirs  ------ 

65 

1446 

ll'story  and  blopraphy  -  - 

55 

1363 

ti'topraphy.'^tatlftics,  voyages, 

Xr,  ------- 

49 

1187 

llisbwv  of  literature  -  -  - 

5 

^31 

IVditics  ------- 

X'Z 

7  HO 

Phrsicw  and  chemistry  -  - 

S‘2 

•767 

Jiiri^pruden'-e  ----- 

Xl 

*(  47 

Ikniks  (or  vonth  - 

5S 

639 

iKrman  and  other  living  Ian- 

g napes  ------ 

‘24 

505 

Aneimt  and  extra  rmopcan 

laiun  n;»  s  -  -  .  -  -  - 

r. 

114 

bfathemuties.  aiitbiuHii*,  Jcc. 

2d 

489 

Phtlo«tophy,ethic«, \r. 

27 

474 

'1 «  chn«»b»gy,  ti.idr,  and  tom- 

nierre  ------- 

)R 

.367 

Natural  hi'torv  and  botnnv  - 

21 

349 

•Llitarv  SCI.  nc<’  -  -  - 

11 

2.39 

I'.'rnek  ami  Roman  classics  - 

12 

2.39 

C-ierk  ami  Roman  .nntiqnities 

r, 

122 

Pw,tain>pic  nn  1  s»*honl  ‘  .>oVs  - 

Id 

114 

(',vns  aad  ff  I'l  lU  .  .  -  - 

n 

f.I 

V*»bt  csl  \%riiin>'s  -  -  -  , 

d 

V3 

Attn  ntnnv  ------ 

38 

Piremnsoury  -  -  -  -  - 

1 

10 

Ti.tnl 

yb7 

19791 

ProT'  rfii  n.  bi/  f^evtners. 

T'^ctorate  o!  Ilr.ind'*nhur‘' 

.’>57 

3118 

Pror  uees  ot  I.t»wer  Saxony 

2')S 

5  ’69 

fiilesl.v 

145 

.3  ♦•>2 

Bavietith  ------ 

6V 

1095 

S*n(h  and  New  l'..ast  Prussia  - 

42 

5.-6 

kast  Prus>ia  -  -  -  -  - 

31 

460 

VeiUTiark 

14 

320 

Wi-st  Prussia  -  -  -  -  > 

•  15 

232 

Pouterania 

.  3 

56 

Total 

907 

19791 

Another  Joornal  ipiv»nrs  at  ^ 

uiMlrr  th*;  dirtvtionnf  Mi.  Kutu.^of,  anoioiit  i 
C'nrafor  <»f  the  l^n.vrrsity,  mtifh'd,  Tht  ^ 
Friend  of  r.hminntion^  or  Joumul  qf  t\i 
Arts  and  Sctenn  s,  j-j 

M.  voii  Murr.  of  Nnrembnrpj  ha^  vnt  to  ^ 
his  majosty  Ihr  Fniperor  of  Kn%sia,  fhrrr 
tiianusri'ipts  of  the  prreat  m.ntliematicitn  ■ 
JohaumMi  Betfiomoutann's,  toirethtT  with  | 
»(*me  mrc  pnnte<l  works  of  the  Karno  an*  I 
thor.  They  haM-  been  plaiuxt  in  the  Impc*  | 
ral  Library,  and  M.  vou  Murr  has  h<ot  I 
h«*noured  by  his  majesty  with  a  prtsOat  of  | 
u  superb  hi itiiaiil  rini;.  | 

srsfN.  I 

The  Admiralty  i?*  io  possession  of  ah  j 
imne  nse  rolks’tion  of  observations  and 

•  •  •  f 

ships’  t«njrnals  ot  the  most  tiUeicstnif 

kind.  It  is  only  within  a  very  short  {HN 
ri«v1  that  thes'*  tn  azures  have  b»s'n  nn*  | 
ph»yed  to  adv.mtasrc.  In  HP",  an  idea  j 
n.is  first  ent<*rtain<  d  of  ens’tinj:  an  odir# 
ealled  ihr  IhtdroaraT^hie  Archhrs,  where  all 
ohsevviitions  are  eolleeltsl,  arraiijjed,  and 
numh*  red.  fm  the  purpose  of  projeetinj 
tf.e  best  tmps  an«l  eh.irts  from  tlu*m.  Thii 
eapital  inst'tution,  which  properly  tom- 
ineneM  only  in*  17PS,  will  stK>u  boeoina 
vfi y  extensive  ;  as  the  directors  are  me# 
of  (he  arert^i  'I  talents,  /.<  alou^,  and  in'le- 
fatirahle.  ’I  his  is  prmt  d  l)y  the  numltff 
of  maps  which  have  alrc  idy  b*‘tn  publish- 
tsl  in  so  short  a  tmic. 

ntnr.a  Pnreaistesni  hofranin  1701 
a  map  of  tie  I’ltilippme  Islands,  which 
are  sjtl*!  toarnoniit  to  lltHh  They  wore 
diseeveifd  by  M  a  poll -m  in  l.WO,  audhar# 
h  on  di  serihed  hy  I.e  (h  nfil,  I  a  Perouse, 
and  Mnlespina.  In  the  Indian  Ket^rd 
Ortice  there  are  numerous  M.SS.  relating 
to  the  I’liilipp.nes,  with  the  voyages  of  For- 
lUindotle  la  Torie,riareia  Lsealaiite,  Mar¬ 
tin  tie  YsLrres,  and  many  other'*,  which 
partly  r«late  »othe  \uyagcs  of  Kny  Lo|>ot 
tie  Vdlah>bos  in  l.‘iV'2. 


swrnr.N, 

In  the  Swetlisli  province  of  .^malatvl,  the 
hirth  place  of  the  famtms  Limi.Tus,  a  sub- 
scriptitvn  is  op<n«sl  for  the  pnr|K»sc  ot 
eri'Ctiiip  a  inonumtmt  to  his  memory. 

dTe  Academy  tif  Sciences  of  Stockholm 
pnhlishes  its  Tram^otions  yearly,  in  on€ 
volume  Svo. 

Tlio  Koval  Acatlemy  of  Belles  I>*ttrei 
publishes  likewriso  one  volume  annually. 

I'he  Journal  l'c>>noinique  is  continnetl  bt 


srsstA.  publishes  its  Tram^otions  yearly,  in  on€ 

Seteml  p<  riodioul  «  rks  have  verv*  rc-  voUinteSvo. 
e.  ntly  coniim  m  ol  in  r.uss.a.  t>ne.  <  nti-  Tlio  Koval  Acatlemy  of  Belles  I>ttrei 
tlol  Ao/.so*.'  (le  .Ner/S,  i«  oiitoi  by  M.  publishes  likewise  one  volume  aniiu.ally. 
Martipntvo,  well  kn>  wn  (or  bis  translation  I'he  Journal  Fcnnorniqur  is  t  ontinned  bt 
nf  I/vnrmns.  It  will  exhibit  the  bi'tory  t*f  the  Patriotic  Society,  and  forms  six  nuBT 
learrvnr  and  rivilinition  in  Russia,  with  Urs  yearly, 
ibe  bvin  nl'  its  ut>>t  illustritvus  men. 


Anr.  XXXII.  I.TST  OF  WORKS  UIX'F.NTI.V  I’Uni.ISHF.l). 


AUAICVI  TL'Rk. 

C‘MMrNU\\TU>NS  io  thf  Boan!  of 
AtrtFu!tarr‘iu  SuJ))»*t  u  ir!ativ»‘  totlu*  Hus- 
b;in<1rv  an«l  mt»*rnal  linpr<»v«Miiont  of  the 
Cuuiary.  Vol.  3,  Tart  1.  r2s. 

ANTlqUI  riFS. 

No.  I.  of  tlu*  l’.raut’u»*;  of  .\nti(]nity ;  or, 

!:.  iiiii  uitH  of  fViul.il  S|)Umi({o|  am!  Sloua- 
Au  limr.'i.  Uy  Hass.’ll,  'Js. 

cnrvtsrHY, 

A  Systrm  of  Chiuuisii y.  by  .T.  Murray, 
vnl.  I  aud  'i.  Sro.  1|.  Is.  to  bo  romplct*  d 
in  four  voluinos. — T’uo  tV.inl  aud  fi  iirth  vo¬ 
lutin's,  \vbi<  h  rtmi|»!o?»*  tbo  work,  \vill  Im; 
ptibiislioii  in  tho  rouvsi'  of  tbo  v»iiit<  r, 

n.ASMCAt.  imitAirRr. 

A  it^  'riauslatioit  t*l  1‘rrsius,  tv'tli  the 
•i.ciNul  latiuaixl  Notes,  Avo.  7s.  od.  rttyal 
y.lKT,  Ids. 

CKHIKArHY. 

Part  I.  of  a  new  (iazelterT,  on  a  mop’ 
♦ofn-et  and  IX Moll H  plan  than  any  hitherto 
pitblishrd,  witii  Maps  and  Plates.  "Js.  6<l. 

(lOtieral  an<l  (Massieal  Atlas,  with 
blank  Diiplieates  ofeaeh  Map,  and  aTn-a- 
tisi'ontht'  Prineiplesof tti'Oijrapliy  ;  by  the 
Kev.  Kdwnrd  Patterson,  M..A. — This  work 
i<  published  in  tlio  following  fonus,  and  at 
Uw  pnees  annexed. 

1.  Fine  pa}>er,  full  ixdoured  nn  I  hot- 
pnsserl,  with  blank  duplieatis  of  each 
map,  ni.  r2s. 

‘2.  Uitio  ditto,  without  tlie  blank  map, 
31.  nt. 

3.  liiU'rior  ])aprT,  outliiv’d  with  colaur, 
with  blank  duplieates,  11*  l6s. 

Ditto  ditto,  without  the  bkink  maps, 
II.  11s.  od. 

N.  H.  Any  desired  nunihor  r'f  blank  rets 
m.ay  be  had  with  one  set  of  ^he  full  uiapf, 
price  Coloured,  i»s.  iw  rswt,  plain,  5s, 

*  HISTORY. 

J'ir  .lohn  Froissart’s  Cdiron’cles  of  F.ng- 
lainl,  Franee,  Spain,  flte.  vol.  10,  11,  aivl 
12*  fn*ni  the  Fnncli.  By  Thomas  Johu“S, 
II.  IGs. 

HolIin<hi  ad’i  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  a 
Hew  editiou  in  4to.  2  vols.  plates,  boards, 
11.10*. 

LAW. 

R'flections  on  the  Administration  of  Ci* 
Juktiee  in  Sootlan<i,  and  on  the  llcsidu- 
tnnii  of  the  C'runinittee  of  the  iiousc  of 
iviativ*  to  ibAt  5ubj|ict.  2i.  6d. 


.An  r.li'in.'nt.sry  Tre.illN-e  im  iMeadiii^  in 
Civil  .\eti'*ns,  by  K.  I.aw-'s.  7s.  dd. 

A  raitb'.ul  .\4  C  juiit  of  ail  important  Trial 
in  thetiourt  of  Consi'ituee,  by  J.  Jauiicsou’, 

1..  I.  1>.  -V  dd. 

MFOiriNr. 

Practical  t)hsma'ioiis  on  Crinory  Cia^ 
vel.and  Stou  • ;  on  Diseases  of  the  Illadder. 
anil  Pro'trati'  (iland;  and  on  Strietiir* »(  of 
ilio  rp’tliri.  By  Mmry  .lohii'-'ton,  Fellow 
1 1  tia*  Koyal  C**!lcgr  of  Surgeons,  lidiiib. 
Svo.  5s. 

FNeulapIus  ;  or,  the  Pocket  Physician,# 
ColliTtioii  of  si'aree  ninl  enrioiis  BeccipU 
in  Medieici  and  Snp.:er5’.  Cs.  dd. 

Obsen .it  ous  on  Indige.Ntxm;  in  nhicia 
is  satlsfaeloiily  shi  wn  tin*  edicaey  of  Ipi!. 

<  ai'iianTi.  in  I'ilievin};  this,  u.s  well  an  it# 
conneetixl  train ot  (^uiipl  lints  ^venliar  Ur 
the  ditdine  of  life.  'rraus!.it(xl,froin  the 
Fii'ncU  Mennur  of  M.  DniilM  utoii,  Mem- 
b<  i'  ot  the  Koyal  Mcilleal  Society  at  Parts. 
8vo.  Is.  dd. 

\  'IVeatise  on  Insanity;  in  which  art 
eontaini'd,  the  Principles  of  a  new  and  more 
prai'tieal  ^fosoloyy  of  Mnniacal  iFisordi  t# 
than  has  yet  licen  ofli  red  to  the  Public; 
exempliliixl  by  numenMis  and  nerurit# 
Historical  Ih'lations  of  Cases,  from  tlie 
.Autluir’s  public  and  private  Prarlier.  AVitk 
Plates  illustrative  of  the  Craniology  of 
Maniacs  atnl  Ideots.  By  Ph.  Pincl,  Pfor 
fessor  of  the  School  of  .Midieine  at  Paris, 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Female  National 
Asylum  l.a  Sa4>et.rieie,  &e.  'Fraiislatis) 
from  the  French  by  D.  D.  J)aviH,  M.  l>. 
Physician  to  the  SliclQcld  kicneral  Inlu* 
iiiary.  Hvo.  V.s. 

MISCPLr.ANIRS. 

A  l.ctti  r  to  the  Karl  of  Moira,  contaioo 
ing  a  Kexiew  of  the  I.ibcllous  PainphieU, 
by  a  Barrister,  -s.  dd.  i 

Third  Report  of  tbeSoi'icty  for  ibe  Sup¬ 
pression  of  \  ICC.  Jhiitributed  gratui¬ 
tously. 

I)iali»gues,  T.«*tters,  uimI  F.«s.sys,  on  va¬ 
rious  Subieets,  by  .A.  Fuller.  3*.  dd. 

Tale«  for  Dome*8lic  in'.truct.on,  by  H. 
Ventum.  Is.  ThI. 

C'liristnias  Holidays;  or,  the  Young  Vi- 
litants,  a  'I'ale.  Is.  dil. 

The  V’ase  of  Fancy;  or.  Happy  A  <04# 
ciathm  of  Mirth  and  Ingrnufty.  Is.  d«l. 

Drlando  HcHhH  ;  br,  the  Runaway,  a 
Tale.  As. 

The  Ijmn^lreas’s  Check  Book ;  ur,  ('oin- 
pIvU  Faimly  V\  a^hiu^  Bwok,  for  kvupinA  a 


I 
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2.1  ♦/  of  P’orls  lectntlj/  puhh\fted. 


rrfuUr  Ar«Mint  of  I.iiKU,  tir.  out  to 

Wa»h,  IrvMi.oi  for  tiiv  Yt  ar  lf>07. 

It.  ;Jd. 

Th«»  Invrntiun,  l*riun|>K‘«  of  Comtnir- 
tion,  sim]  Um*,  of  ruiiiiiuorgiblt*  Boats, 
•tatcd  in  a  lAt<**r  to  hit  Kuvai  ll'cluioss 
tin?  prim's*  of  W.iUt,  hy  I.*  l.ukiii.  H.  Oil. 

D<  sultory  OUsrriutioiDi  on  tho  public 
fVcuritie.s,  and  f lints  on  Tuxatiuu,  by  u 
Ktocnuo  <nBr«r.  2». 

An  lusiiuctirr  ami  Kutriiaining  Med- 
ky,  in  Kigbt  l4's**ou.<«.  (hJ. 

Cauiiv  Ciratitudi' ;  or,  a  Collection  of 
4i»t  illustrative  of  the  faiibtul  At¬ 

tachment  and  uoudtiiul  Sagacity  ot 

By  J.  1  aylur.  Ss. 

rni!,oir»cv. 

The  British  Indian  Monitor;  or,  the 
Anti-Jargonist,  i^trafur  is*  tiuide,  i>rientai 
IJngutsi.  aiwl  %ai lulls  other  Works,  cum- 
]*i‘i  •‘Sfsl  into  a  Sei  c»  of  povtahlc  N'olniiu  • 
i>ii  tli«'  IlimJoostaiuv  l.tu^iM'.tc;  with  in- 
fortuation  n 'ixetlnc  I'.ahtiin  roii.,U(«, 
l\  anners.  CtuKnns,  t\.c.  By  the  autiior 
of  MindiarstaiKv  Philologv,  arc.  V’oi.  I. 

fJ. 

MMSY. 

llic  ('hitnney  S»i»c|H*r’s  Cuni|daiiit,  a 

lie ’rale.  yd. 

A  MoivmIv,  ocraslomdby  the  Ih*ath  of 
Ihe  Kijiht  lion.  (  harh»  .laiiu  s  Fox,  ulUi 
Notes,  IN41lical  and  Biogmphleal.  ^s.  fxl. 

All  Kh  gy  on  the  Death  of  II.  K.  \N’lntc, 
who  dii-d  at  St.John's  Colltgc,('aiiibrldgr, 
t>cl.  19,  IS06.  Is. 

Thtj  Si'aM^iis  in  l'ir.;IaiKl,  IK  script ivc 
Tra  iiu,  hv  the  Ilcv.  W.  C.  Taylor,  A.  .M. 

«». 


POMTICS. 

A  genuine  ami  corrected  Report  of  tlii 
Spci'che*  of  the  late  Right  Hod.  W.  Pitt, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  liis  nu 
trance  in  ParliamcDt  in  1761  to  the  dmt 
of  the  Session  in  1805.  4  voU.  hvo,  ‘il.  i?i, 

Napoleon,  and  the  French  People  uiaWt 
his  Tanpire.  From  the  Her  man.  bvo.  9i, 

‘iiieoMiCY. 

The  (goodness  of  (iod ;  to  mh'ch  arr 
added,  Pious  Meditations  ;  „with  iinportav 
('onsah  ratioiis,  and  Advice  to  the  Youn» 
itiimarriid  Man  ami  W’mnan.  By  W  .  N. 
Halt,  r.sq.  8vo.  10s  6<l. 

The  Ia;adlng  Features  of  the  t  fOs]>cld«. 
lineitcii  By  the  lU’V.  N.  Sloan.  6ta 
7s.  f’d.  * 

.V  Srrinimdelivcred  in  the  Parish  Chiiitli 
of  Si.  Bcm  ’t,  Cti  acechurch  Street,  by  C. 
(hisKiii,  1).  iK  Is. 

riic  .Sii{H  rintr-nding  Agency  of  God  i 
Sonrci*  of  ConsolatUHi  in  'Fiines  of  Pubk 
Olid  Pn’.ale  Calamity;  a  Discourse  deli. 
VI  nil  to  tiie  L'niteil  Cungregatious  of  Pnv 
lest  ant  Dissi'nu  rs  in  F.xclcr,  Nov.  2,  190t. 
By  l^ant  Carpenter.  Is. 

TRAYFI-S. 

A  Tour  through  soinc  of  the  fflamhcf 
(Irkucy  ami  ShetlamI,  with  a  Vidv  chi  edj 
to  (ihjects  of  Natural  History,  hut  inchii. 
iiig  also  Occasional  Kcuiarks  on  the  StMt 
of  the  Inhabitants,  their  Husbandry,  ane 
Fisheries;  with  an  Ap|)ciidix,  cuntaini^ 
Olnarvatiims,  Political  and  Econoniied, 
on  the  Shetland  Islands,  a  Sketch  of  tber 
Mineralogy,  &.C,  By  Patrick  Neill,  A.N. 
Secretary  to  the  Natural  IlUtory  SocktJ 
of  Kdinlniigh.  Bvo.  55. 


■  i^j  jwp_  .  »  -J!!*"-"  'jj"  'qiMP* 

TO  CO  B  lir.SPONDFNT.'^. 

We  h.i\e  to  thank  irRuy  friends  for  v.irions  hints  and  coiiimnnications  which  ailDi 
•lit ably  recnrdisl. 

In  c«*mpliane*'  with  the  wish  of  a  rorn  spondent,  who  signs  F.  R.  S.  we  insert  lii 
**  attempt  to  transl.ite  Catullus's  inlmilaiile  lines,  ipiotcil  Kcl.  Rev.  ii.  p.  901.**  Thovp 
it  should  Iw  admitted,  that  “  the  ulcasan*  nci'Urately  prrservcil,  and  the  simplicity x* 
wholly  lost,"  he  imisl  lie.  aware  that  a  measureless  il. stance  remains,  in  |Hiii»t  of 
fulness  and  expr«  «s'on,  helwton  the  origin. il  and  the  copy.  ’Fhis  difl'ereiiee,  pcrliapi| 
iy«y  Im‘  ridiici  d  to  its  lowest  tt  rtns,  by  takiirg  the  epillirts  dcsifkruto  and  iong'U-Jort 
ita  ex|HMi<'nts.  j 

“  O,  what  niorr  hli.>iful  than  release  from  cares! 

U'hen  the  tired  mind  her  load  throws  off;  and  worn 
With  toils  abroad,  wf  reach  our  own  own  home, 

And  sink  to  siuniher  in  the  long*<l-for  IhxI.” 

Wc  r«*gr«'t  that  Mr.  Satcliell’s  t?trietnri*s  on  the  Ileview  of  Thornton  Ahl>cy,  Eel.  RR' 

p  1029,  came  Uij  late  to  receive  due  attention  in  tlic  praicut  Nuuibtf. 

F.IIRATA. 

Vid.  U-  p.  544,  1.  25  from  b<Alom,/or  litis,  varflitfig. 
p.  72.5,  I.  ult.  after  giMxl,  tWrt  health, 
p,  1016,  I.  lilt. /rtf  cgivgigioM«,  rc<sd  i'gregioiM 
f.  l9w<  I.  2,/fr  vi»(F4|^,  ut^  it4fiauu. 


J 


